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In Three PARTS, viz. 


1. A Supplement of the Voyage round the World, 


deſcribing the Countries of Ton zuin, Achin, 
Malacca, &c. their Product, Inhabitants, 
Manners, Trade, Policy, Ec. 


2. Two Voyages to Campeachy ; with a De- 
ſcription of the Coaſts, Product, Inhabi- 
tants, Logwaod-Cutting, Trade, ec. of 


Jrcatan, Campeachy, Nem-· Spain, 


3. A Diſcourſe of Trade Winds, Breezes, 
Storms, Seaſons of the ear, Tides and 
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_ To the Right Honourable 


EDWARD 
Earl of OR FORD, 


Viſcount Barfleur, Baron 


of Shingey, Principal Lord 
of the Admiralty, Trea- 
ſurer of His Majeſty's 
Navy, St. and one of His 
_ Majeſty's moſt Honour- 
able Privy Council. 


My Lord, 


b IS in Acknowledoment of the Fa- 
vours your Lordſbip has conferr d 
upon me, that T'preſume to place your 
N ame before theſe Papers. The Honour- 
able Perſon'to whom I dedicated my for- 
mer Volume could not have taken a more 
agreeable way to befriend:me, than by 
| recommending me to hour Patronage ; 
and I ſhall always retain a grateful ſenſe 
of it * And your Ledſbip has been pleas d 
to prefer me in a way ſuitable to myGenius 
| | . 


and Experience; and u her therefore; 
if in any * Inch be able 10 1 f. 2 
thing toward the pre od Opi- 
ni oh yu have or 2 251. — of 
of me. lis a further Satifacfijan to me, 
that my Employment is of ſuch a Nature 
as does not alienate me om your Lord. 
ſbip's more pectiliar Furiſcliction, but 
places me more immediately) under it, 
and chiefly accountghle to, your elfi hat- 
ever parts of theWorld I ſhall range into, 
I ball carry this Comfort along with me, 
that next ander the Providence of God, 
and bis Majefiys Proteflton, ' I ſhall 
be ſo long as 1 am upon the Seas, in the 
Province, and under the Direction of your 
Lordſbip, and the Hanau able Board : 

For whoſe Favours tame in general] have 
uo better way of Expreſſing wy Gratitude, 
than by doing i it thus to aur Lord(bip, 
who Preſides there. Aud And with theſe Sen- 
ments, T am . to  ſub[cribe my 598 
(4 My en | 


Your Londltip S Moſt Faithful, and 
; pe Humble Servant, 
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I. ſign, and Method, and Stile of thoſe Relations of my, Travels; 


What I have more to ſay of that kind, is chiefly with reference to 
what I now offer the Reader. Thus far I have thou he fit to change 
my Method in this Volume, as to divide it into diſtin Parts, becau 
the Matters 1 it treats of are ſo different from one another, in point of 
Time, or other Circumſtances : But ftill in each: Part I have taken the 
ſame courſe of making ſeveral Chapters, that this Volume might retain - 
ſome Uniformity with the other. 

The Firft of theſe is that Accoynt I promiſed of my Voyages from. 
Achin in Sumatra, to ſeveral Places in the E. Indies ; of which I forbore 
to particularize in the fofmer Volùme, for Reaſons there mentioned. 

I have now more than diſcharg'd my ſelf of that Promiſe : For I have 
improved my own Obſervations, eſpecially as to Tonquin, . by, thoſe gf 


ſome Engliſh Gentlemen, who made à conſiderable ſtay in that Kingdom. 


I am abundantly ſatisfled my Self of their Ability and Integrity; the 
proper Qualifications in things of this Nature: And could I haye ob. 
tained their leave, the Reader alſo ſhould bave had the Satisfaction gf 
knowing to whom he was to aſcribe ſeveral of thoſe particulars ; How- 
ever, I have taken frequent Occaſions to diftinguiſh in general what I 
ſaw, from what I'was indeed of. This part is the Supplement of what 
is * in the Former Volume ; and compleats the Foyage round the 
World, © 
The Second Part contains what relates to the Time I ſpent in the Bay 
of Cimpeachy, either as a Logwood-Cutter,. or a Trader to them. This 
was before I made my Voyage round the World, as the Reader will per- 
ceive: And upon this Occaſion, therefore, I have gone ſo far back, as 
to fpeak of my firſt entrance upon this Rambling kind of Lite, For the 
Account it gives of Campeachy, and the Neighbouring parts of Jucaren 
and New Spain, &c. I refer the Reader to the Work it ſelf, | 

The Third Part is an Account” of the Winds, and Weather, Storms, 
Tides, and Currents of the Torrid Zone, round the World; which may 
be of. Uſe towards the Improvement of Navigation, and that part of 
Natural Hiſtory. *Tis the ſubſtance of what I have remark't or learnt; 
about Things of that kind, in ſo long a courſe of Roviag upon the Seas? 
And tho' I have not omitted to ſpeak of theſe Matters in the ſeries of 
351 Vente, a5 peralign. a: vet 1 chought-ic might not ye un- 

b acceptable, 
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acceptable, to put them together in one View alſo by themſelves, in a 
Methodical Diſcourſe, ranging the ſeveral Particulars under their pro- 
r Heads. | | | | 

To render theſe things the more intelligible, I have prefixed pecu- 
liar Maps: One to each of the foregoing Parts; but two to this of the 
Winds, Cc. that the Variety of Trade-Winds might ſome way be 
Pictured, as it were, to the Eye; and the Reader might be the leſs li- 
able to be confounded with the Multiplicity of words, denoting the ſe- 
veral Points of the Compaſs, or other Terms neceſſary to the Deſcripti- 
onal part of the Diſcourſe. Theſe Maps contain the Torrid Zone, and 
ſo much towards each Pole as was of Uſe to my Deſign: And the Pro- 
jection differs in this only from the Common Maps, that in order to ſhew 
the Atlantick and South Oceans each in one entire view, the Diviſion of 
the Hemiſpheres is made, not at the firſt Meridian, (reckoning from N. 
neriffe,) nor at the 350th, as is ufual alſo, and as tis in the Globe-Map, 
prefixed to my firſt Volume, but at the zooth; yet till retaining the 
common Graduation in the Equator from that cuſtomary Meridian of 
the Canaries, or C. Ferd. | FE: 

And upon this mention of the Atlawtick Sea, there is one thing I would 
obſerve to the Reader, that I uſe that name not only, for the North Sea, 
as *tis called, but for this whole Ocean, on both fides of the Equator 
between Europe and Africk on one hand, and America on the other. If 
I be queſtioned for taking this Liberty, I ſhould think it enough to ſay, 
that I wanted a general name for this whole Ocean, and I could not 
find one more proper. And yet even as to the Reaſon of the thing, if 
the Diſcovery of a Sea to the South of the Iſtbmus of Darien, or the 
Mexican Coaſt, were ground ſufiicient for the extending the Name of 
the South Sea to all that largeſt Ocean of the World, tho' it lies Weſt 
rather of the whole Continent of America; much more may I be allow- 
ed a leſs conſiderable Enlargement of the Name of Atlamick Sea, which 
others have long ſince extended to fo great a part of this Ocean, from 
its Original narrow Confines, the Neighbourhood of Mount Atlas, and 
the Coafts of Mauritania. I know that ſo much of this Ocean as lies 
South of the R. Niger, went uſually by the Name of the Ztbiopick Sea: 
Yet I can't learn a ſufficient Reaſon for it; For tho? tis true, that the 
Ancients call'd all the South parts of Africk to each Sea, Ætbiopia, yer 
even upon this bottom, the Name of Ætbiopick Sea ſhould have been left WM 
common to the Oceans cn each fide of the Cape of Good Hope. But if 
the Name muſt be appropriated, why to this on the, Weſt of Africa? 
why not rather to that on its E. Coaſt? which lies nearer the Inward 
or more proper Ætbiopia, now the Abiſine Empire; and conſequently 
might better be called Æthiopick Sea. Accordingly I have ventured to 
call it fo, Vo}. I. page 289. making it there the ſame as the Indian; 
1 -- | | which 
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The PREFAGE. 
which I alſo make to be all the Ocean from the Eaſt Coaſt of Africe to 
the remoteſt of the E. India Iſlands, New Holland, and New Guinea: Tho? 
this Name alſo of Indian Sea has been underſtood, uſually, of narrower 
bounds. But be that as it will, I was for uſing comprehenſive Names 
and therefore thefe three Names of Atlantick, Indian, and South Seas or 
Oceans, ſerve me for the whole Ambit of the Torrid Zone, and what 
elſe I have occaſion to ſpeak of. 2 
To theſe three Parts is added a general Index of both Volumes. The 
firſt Volume ſhould not have been publiſhed without one, . but that was 
reſerved to be annexed to this; that the Reader might not have the 
Trouble of turning over 2 Alphabets. | 
Thus what I deſigned as an Appendix to the former Volume, is grown 
to its ſelf a Volume anſwerable te the other. And I am ſenſible there 
is one part of the intended Appendix yet behind viz. The Deſcriprion 
of the South Sea Coaſts of America, from the Spaniſh Pilot Books, Oc. 
I confeſs I had thoughts of crowding it into this Volume: But beſides 
the dryneſs and fatigne of ſuch a Work, and the ſmall leiſure J had for 
it, I was quite diſcouraged from attempting it, when upon a nearer View 
of the matter I found in thoſe Deſcriptions and Charts a repugnance 
Sea, with each other in many particulars - and ſome things which from my 
on Experience I knew to be erroneous. Indeed as they are they may 
07 L4G} uſeful to Sailors in thoſe Parts, being generally right enough 
4 in the main: But I was loth to undertake a Work, much of which muſt 
have conſiſted in correcting . Miſtakes, and yet have left unaviodable 
many more to be reftified, . Others may have Time and Helps for this 


ng, if Affair; and future Diſcoveries may give 

greater Light to direct them · 
* To me it ſhall ſuffice, that bating this one particular, I have. here en- 
Wen Leavoured to perform what I had made the Publick expect from me. 
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PART III. 
A Diſcourſe of Winds, Storms, Seaſons, Tides, 
and: Currents in the Torrid Zone. 


Chap. I. Of the True or General Trade Wind at Sea, Croſſing the 


Line, ec. 


2. Of the Coafting and conflant Trade Winds. 


3. Of the ſhifting Trade Winds, and Monſoons: 

$4 Of the * . A Sea and Land Breemwes, 

5. Of peculiar Breezes, and Winds of particular effects, Summa- 
ſenta Winds, Cartagena Breezes, Popogaios, Tereno's, and 
Harmatans. 

6. Of Storms, Norths, Souths, Hurricanes, Tuffoons, formy 
Monſoons and Elephanta' EY 
7. Of the Seaſons of the Year, I eather, Rains, and Tornadoes, 

8. Of Tides and Currents, Natal deſcribed ; ;z its Produtt Negroes, &c. 
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3 is Voyage from Achin in Sumatra, to 
- WF Tonquin, and other places in the 
vn Eaſt-Indies. 
__——_—_—_—___— — — 
A. 


Ve Connexion of this Diſcourſe with the Voy- 
age round the World. The Author's de- 
parture from Achin in the Iſle of Su- 
matra with Captain Weldon. Their Courſe 
along the Streights of Malacca, Pulo 
Nuttee, and other "Iſlands. The R. and 
Kingdom of Jihore. Pulo Oro, and Pulo 
Timaon - Green Turtle there. Pulo Con- 
dore. Shoals of Pracel, River of Cambo- 
di, Coaſt of Champa, Pulo Canton. Co- 
chinchineſe, Pulo Champello, R. and City 
of Quinam. Oil of Porpuſſes and Turtle. Ship- 
wrackt Men detamed uſually at 1 


43 
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48 T be Connexion with the former Vol. 
An. 1688 and Pegu. Aguala Wood from the Bay o 

dea Bo of Tonquin. J. of Aynam, * 
other Iſlands. Rokbo one month of the chief 

XN. of Tonquin. Fiſhers J. River of Domea, 
the other Mouth. Its Bar and Entrance. 
Mountain Elephant. Pearl-Iſlands. Pilots 
of Batſha. They go up the River of Domea, 
Domea ard its Gardens, and Dutch there. 
They leave their Ships at Anchor above it, 
where the Natives build a Town. They go 
up to the chief City in the Country Boats, 
The River and tbe Country about it. Leprous 
Beggars. Hean, a Town of note; Chineſe 
there. The Governor, Shipping and Tide. 


They arrive at Cachao, the Metropolis of 
Tonquin. 


"HE Reader will find upon peruſing my 
Voyage round the World, that I then omitted 


to ſpeak particularly of the excurſions Lmade 
to Touquin, to Malacca, Fort St. George, and Bencouli, 
from Achin in the Iile of Sumatra; together with 
the Deſcription I intended to give of thole parts. 
I do but juſt mention them there ; but ſhall now 
proceed to a more diſtin& account of them. 

And to keep to the order of time, the Reader 
may recollect, that my firſt departure from 
Achin was to Tonquin, along with Captain Weldon, 
about Fuly 1688. as I have ſaid p. 505th. of my 
former Volume. I have there related in a page 
or two before, to how weak a condition my felt 
and my Companions were brought, through the 
fatigues of our paſſage from Nicobar to Achin: yet 
did not my weakneſs take me off from contriving 
ſome employment or expedition, whereby I might 
have a comfortable ſubſiſtence. Captain "I 

| 5 Touche 


The Author ſets out from Achin for Tonquin. 
of WW touched here, to ſell the Slaves he had bronght 
4 WI with him from Fort St. George; it being in his way 
ef to the Streights of Malacca, and ſo to Tonquin, 
a, Wl whither he was bound. This afforded me the op 


kindly invited me, and to which I was the more 
incouraged becauſe he had a good Surgeon. in his 
2. Ship, whoſe Advice I needed? and my friend Mr. 
e. Hall was particularly animated thereby ; who had 
, alſo reſolved upon this Voyage, and was in a weak- 

go er condition than m rae 
ts, Ml promiſed to buy a Sloop at Tonquin, of which he 
4 would make me Commander, to go a trading 
ſe Wl Voyage from thence to Cochinchina, hampa, Cam- 
72 bodia, or ſome others of the adjacent Countries: 
* W which Trade has been Kage has been attempt- 
of Wed by our Country-men, and there were hopes it 
might turn to a good account ; but this project 

came to nothing, | 

ny However, Captain Veldon having finiſhed his 
ed buſineſs at Achin, I ſet out thence with him thro* 
de the Streights of Malacca, and we ſoon arrived at 
ul, Uthe Town of Malacca : of which Town and 
ith Country, I ſhall have a better occaſion to ſpeak 
ts. ¶hereafter. Here we found the Ceſar of London, 
ow {Wcommanded by Captain Wright, who came from 
Bombay, and was bound to China. He ſtopt here 
o water and refreſh, as is uſtal for Ships to do 
that paſs theſe - Streights. By him we were m- 
ormed that three other Engl; Ships had touched 


my gere, and were paſt on to the Faſtward ten days 
ba defore. Theſe 3 Ships came from Fort St. George 


n company with Captain Weldon : but his buſinels 
alling him to Achin, they in the mean time pro- 


M Mccuting their Voyage, got the ſtart of us thus much. 
1 Lhe Ceſar was ſoon ready to ſail again, and went 
15 way the next Morning after our arrival at 
hed Malacca. | 


B 2 | Our 


portunity of trying that Voyage, to which he. 
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An. 1588, 


ſides, Capt. Weldon” 


An. 1688. Our Captain being a Stranger to the Bay of Ton. 
RCa'es5q D 8 ne Y preg. 


Pulo Nuttee. R. and K. of Jihore. 


quin, as were all his Ships company, he hired a 
Dutch Pilot at Malacca ;, and having finiſhed his 
buſineſs there, we ſet ſail, two days after the Ce. 
ſar. We were deſirous to overtake theſe four 
Ships, and therefore crouded all the Sail we could 
make; having a ſtrong weſterly Wind, accompa- 
nied with many hard Guſts and Tornadoes : and 
the very next day we got ſight of them; for they 
had not yet paſſed through a narrow Paſſage, called 
the Streights of Sincapore. We foon got up with 
them, and paſt through together; and failing 
about three leagnes farther we anchored near an 
1 75 called Pulo Nuttee, belonging tothe Kingdom t 
of Fibore. | 

Here Captain Weldon took in Wood and Water, W © 
and ſome of the Indian Inhabitans came aboard us t 
in their Canoas, of whom we bought a few Coco- t 
nuts, Plantains, and freſh Fiſh, We ſtaid here Un 
not above 24 hours; for the other Ships had I 
filled moſt of their Water at other Iſlands near t. 
this, before we came up with them: for tho? Ships MW v 
do uſually take in Water at Malacca Town, yet f 


Mm Am Lamm om] .Xv£ XX oa.c a cocoa. 


they do as frequently diſcharge it again at ſome of N 
theſe Iſlands, and take in better. v 
We failed the next day, and kept near the Ma-W w 
lacca ſhore ; and there paſſing by the Mouth of the MW nt 
River Fibore, we left many other Iſlands on our il l 
Starboard ſide. Fe. y 
The River of Fibore runs by the City of that 
name, which is the ſeat of the little Kingdom ot ar 
Fibore. This Kingdom lies on the . Continent of N 
| Malacca, and conſiſts of the extremity or doubling ot 
of that Promontory. It abounds with Pepper, fr: 
and other goood Commodities. 2 th 
They are a Mabometan People, very warlike, MW an 


and deſirohs of Trade. They delight much in 
Shipping and going to Sea, all the Me 
wit ands 
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Veſſels of Jihore, PuloOro, and Timaon. 


Iſlands in a manner being Colonies of this King: An. 1688, 


dom, and under its Government. They coa 
about in their own Shipping to ſeveral parts of 
Sumatra, Java, &c. their Veſſels are but ſmall, yet 
very ſerviceable z and the Dutch buy up a great 
_ of them at a ſmall price, and make 
good trading Sloops of them. But they firſt fit 
them up after their own faſhion, and put a Rud-+ 
der to them, which the Fihorians don't uſe, tho? 
they are very good Seamen in their way; but they 
make their Veſſels ſharp at each end, tho* but 
one' end 1s nſed as the Head : and inſtead of 
a Rudder, they have on each ſide the Stern a 
thing like a very broad Oar, one of which they 
let down into the Water at pleaſure, as there is 
occaſion to ſteer the Ship either to the one ſide or 
the other, always letting down that which is to 
the Leeward. They have Proes of a particular 
neatneſs and curioſity. We call them Half. moon 
Proes, for they turn up ſo much at each end from 
the Water, that they much reſemble a Half moon, 
with the Horns upwards. They are kept very clean, 
fail well, and are much uſed by them in their 
Wars. The People of Jibore have formerly endea- 
voured to get a Commerce with our Nation. For 
what reaſon that trade is neglected by ys, I know 
not. The Dutchtrade very much there; and have 
lately endeavoured to bring the King, who is very 
young, to their bow. — 4377 p 

At the farther end of the Streights of Malacca 
among many other Iſlands, we ſailed by thoſe o 
o, and Pulo Timaon : which laſt is a place 
often touched at for wood. water, and other re- 
treſhments, tho' we paſt by it. Among other things, 
there are great plenty of excellent Green Turtle 
among theſe Iſlands. mad ets LNG 

Being at length gat clear of the Iſlands into 
the wide Ocean, we 1 away ſtill 2 

| 3 tl 
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Pulo Canton aud Champello. 


An. 1688. till we came in ſight eſ Pulo Condore. when having 
all brought to, and ſpoke with each other, we part- 


ed for our ſeveral Voyages. The Ceſar and two 
others, that were bound to China, ſteered away 
to the Eaſtward, keeping to the South of Pulo Con- 
dore ; it being their beſt courſe, thereby to avoid 
the large ſholes of Pracel. We and the Saphire of 
Fort St George, commanded by Captain Lacy, ſteered 
more Northerly ; and leaving Palo Condore on our 
Starboard, we hal'd in for the Continent, and fell 
in with it near the River of Cambodia. But leaving 
this alſo on our Starboard ſide, we coaſted along 
to the Eaſtward, keeping near the Champa ſhore, 
and coming to the point of Land that bounds the 
S. W. part of the Bay of Tonguin,. we doubled it, 
and coaſting to tlie North; leaving Champa ſtill. on 
our Larboard fide, and the dangerous ſhoals of 
Pracel about 12 or 14 leagues off on our Starboard 
ſide, we kept along fair by the ſhore, juſt without 
Pulo Canton. _ 4 1 171 | 

This Iſland lies in about 13 d. North. It is much 


| frequented by the Cochinchineſe, whoſe Country be- 


gins hereabouts, bordering on the Kingdom of 
(Champa. They are moſt Fiſhermen; that come hi- 
ther, and their chief buſineſs is to make Oyl of 
Porpuſſes; for theſe Fiſh are found in great plenty 
here at ſome ſeaſons. of the year, and then the Co- 
chinchineſè reſort hither to take them. The people 
that we found on Pulo Condore, mentioned in the 
14th Chapter' of my Voyage round the World, 
page 395, were of theſe Cochinch;neſs. The Turtle 
alſo which they catch, is chiefly in order to make 
Oyl of their fat: and there is a great ſtore of Tur- 
tle on all this Coaſt. 

e coaſted yet farther on this ſhore, till we 
came to the Iflands of Champello, Theſe may 
ſeem to have ſome affinity to Champa, by the 
ſound of the word, which one would take to be a 


For- 


. [ 
R. and C. of Quinam, and Cochinchineſe. 7 
Portugues diminutive of Champa; yet they lye on the An. 1598 
Cochinchina Coaſt, and * 0 "4 tho' Lies, N 
They are 4 or 5 in number, and 175 4 or 5 leagues. | 
from the ſhore. They arecalled Champella de la Mar, 
to diſtinguiſh them from others lying farther down 
inthe Bay of Tonquin, called Champello de Terra. Theſe 
laſt lye in about 16 d. 45 m. North, but the Iſlands 
of Champello de la Mar lye in about 13d. 45m. N. 
Over againit theſe laſt Iſlands, on the Main, 
there is a large navigable River empties it ſelf into 
the Sea. The City of Quinam ſtands on the banks 
of this River, and is faid to be the principal 
e, City of the Kingdom of Cochinchina. As to its 
ne diſtance from the Sea, its bigneſs, ſtrength, riches, 
t, c. I am yet in the dark: only I have been in- 
n form'd, that if a Ship is caſt away on this Kingdom, 
or the Seamen that eſcape drowning and get aſhore . 
become Slaves to the King. Captain John Filer 
was thus ſerv'd, and deſpaired of ever getting his 
freedom; but after a conſiderable ſtay there he 
was taken notice of by the King, and upon pro- 
miſe of returning thither again to trade there, he 
was ſent away. I failed in a Veſſel of his after 
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hi- this : but I never found him inclin'd to Trade 
of WW thither any more. However, notwithſtandin 
ty this their ſeverity to Shipwrackt People, I have 
o- beeen informed by Captain Tier and others, that 
ple ¶ they have a deſire to Trade, tho' they are yet de- 
ſtitute of the means to attain it. This deſire of 


1d, Trade, they ſeem to have taken up from ſome 
tle WM Chineſe Fugitives; who fled from the Tartars, when 
e they conquered their Country: and being kindly 
ur- ¶ received by theſe Seb ed . and having amon 


them many Artificers, they inſtructed their kind 


we protectors in many uſeful Arts, of which they were 
ay Wl wholly ignorant before. Tis probable this their 
the WW cuſtom ot ſeizing Shipwrackt ;Seamen may ſoon 


vaniſh by the coming in of Trade, which is alread 
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3 Aguala- wood. I. of Aynam. 
An. 1688. advancing among them ; for the Merchants of 
obi do now drive ſome ſmall traffick among theſe 
people, and fetch thence ſome ſmall quantities of 
Pepper, Lignum Aloes, and Aguala Wood, which 
is much efteemed for its rare ſcent, and is ver 
valuable in other places of Hidia. They alſo 
fetch Betle from hence, it growing here in great 
plenty. TI have had no account of any Shipping 
the Cochinchineſe have of their own, but I have 
met with them in their open Boats of 4, 5, or 6 
Tun ; 1mploying ä chiefly in getting be 
Pitch and Tar from Pulo Condore, in fiſhing about 11 
the Coaſt and Iſland to get Oyl, and in fetching u 
Aguala Wood from the Bay of Siam; which, n 
Whether it grows there or no, I can't tell, but Ne 
i have heard that tis only Drift-wood caſt amore o 
by the Sea. 1 
The ſeizing. Shipwrackt men has been alſo a 
cuſtom at gu, but whether ſtill continued I Il ft! 
know not. They lookt on ſuch as men preſerv- 2 
ed by God, purpoſely for them to feed and main- i 
tain; and therefore th King ordered them to be ! 
maintained by his Subjects ; neither was any 
work required of them, but they had liberty to I | 
a 
| 
| 


beg. By this means they got food and rayment 
from the Inhabitants, who were zealouſly chari- 
table to them. 5 
But to proceed; we kept a little without all 
the Iſlands, and coaſting 5 or 6 leagues further, Ml | 
we ſtood right over towards the N. E. Cod of the | 
| 
{ 


Bay of Tonquin. The Bay of Tonquin has its en- 
trance between the S. E. point of Champa on the 
Weſt fide, which - lies in the lat.. of about 12 d. 
North, and the Iſland of Ayram near the S. W. 
part of China, on the Eaſt ſide. The Iſland of 4j- 
nam is in about 19 d. North. It is a pretty conſi- 
derable Ifland, well peopled with Chineſe Inhabi- 
tants. They have Ships of their own, and drive 
0 F : a 


Blef Tonquim.- R. Rokbo. 


great trade by Sea. 1 have ſ. of their An. 1888. 
a great trade by ve leen many eir 


Ships, ſome of 100 Tun, with Outlagers on both 
ſides, and others ike ordinary Jonks, without Out- 
lagers 3 but am wholly ignorant of their Trade, 
any farther than what I have mentioned of their 
having Pearl Oyſters there, in the 7th Chapter of 
my Voyage roimd the World, page 174: : 8 | 
Near the Cod of the Bay of Tongui there are 
abundance of ſmall Iſlands, of which I ſhall ſpeak 
more hereafter, The mouth of the Bay ſeems to 
be barred up with the great {hole of Pracel, which 
lies ſtretched at length before it, yet leaving two 
wide Channels, one at each end; ſo that Ships 
may paſs in or out either way. And therefore 
even the Ships that are bound from the Streigths 
of Malacca or Siam to China, may as well paſs to 
and from within the ſhole as without. 
The Bay of Tor:qum is about 30 leagues wide in 
the broadeſt place. There is good founding and 
anchoring all over it: and in the middle, whereit 
is deepeſt, there is about 46 fathom water. There 
ou have black Oaze, and dark Peppery Sand : 
ut on the Weſt fide there is reddiſh Oazy Sand. 
Beſide the other Iſlands before- mentioned, there 
are others of leſs note on the Cochinchina Coaſt ; 
* none of them all above 4 or 5 miles from the 
ore. | | 
In the bottom of the Bay alſo, there are ſome 
ſmall Iſlands, cloſe by the Tonquin ſhore ; 2 oftheſe 
are of eſpecial note, not for their bigneſs, but 
for Sea-marks for the 2 principal Rivers, or Mouth 
rather of the chief River of Tonquin. One 
of theſe Rivers or Mouths, is called Rokbo. It 
diſcharges it ſelf into the Sea near the the N. W. cor- 
ner of the Bay: and the mouth of it is in about 
20d. 6m. N. This River or branch I was not at; 
but have been informed, that it has not above 12 
foot water at the entrance but that its bottom 
| | | is 


10 Fiſhers J. R. of Domea. 
4. 1688. is ſoft Oaz, and therefore very convenient for 
call Veſſels, and it is the way that all the Chineſe 

and Siamars do uſe. About a League to the 

Weſtward. of this Rivers mouth, there is a ſmall 

pretty high Iſland call'd Fiſhers Iſland. It lieth 

about 2 mile from the ſhore, and it hath good an- 

choring about it in 17 or 18 foot water: and 

therefore it is not only a Sea-mark for the River, 

but a ſecure place to ride in, and very convenient 

for Ships to anchor at, to ſhelter themſelves when 

they come hither, eſpecially if they have not a 

2 me to enter the River ; either 

becauſe of coming too late in the year, or being 
hindred by bad weather. 

The other River or Mouth, was that by which 

we entered; and tis larger and deeper than the 

former. I know not its particular name; but for 

diſtinction I ſhall call it the River of Domea ; be- 

cauſe the firſt Town of note, that I ſaw on its bank 

was fo, called. The mouth of the River is in 

lat. 20 d. 45 m. It diſembogues 20 leagues to the 

N. E. of Rokbo. There are many dangerous Sands 

and Shoals between theſe 2 Rivers, which ſtretch 

into the Sea 2 leagues or more : and all the Coaſt, | 

even from the Cochinchina ſhore on the Welt, to I 

China on the Eaſt, admits of Shoals and Sands, WM F 

which yet in ſome places lie ſtretched farther oft W-? 

from the ſhore than in others. © 

This River of Domea is that by which moſt t 

European Ships enter, for the fake of its depth : yet 

here is a Bar of near 2 mile broad, and the Chan- t 

nel is a bout halfa mile broad, having Sands oneach ; 

1 


fide. Thedepth of the River is various at different 
times and ſeaſons, by the relation of the Pilots who 
are beſt acquainted here: for at ſome times of the 
year here is not above 15 of 16 foot water on a 
ſpring tide ; and at other times here are 26 or 27 foot, 
The higheft tides are ſaid to he in the month of * 

vember 


Sf 
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The Channel. M. Elephant. Batſha. 


vember, December, and January, when the Nor- 4n.. 1688 
therly Monſoons blow ; and the loweſt in May, WWW 


me, and July, when the Southerly Monſoons 
blow ; but to be particular in them is beyond my 
experience. $7” 

e Channel. of the Bar is hard Sand, which 
makes it the more dangerous: and the Tides whirl- 
ing among the Sands, ſet divers ways in a Tides 
time; which makes it the more dangerous ſtill. 
Therefore Ships that come hither, commonly wait 
for a Pilot to direct them, and if they arrive when it 
is Nepe-tide, they muſt ſtay for a Spring before a 
Pilot will come off to take charge of them. The 
mark of this River is a great high ridgy Mountain 
in the Country, called the Elephant. This muſt be 
brought tobear N. W. by N: then ſteering towards 
the More, the water runs ſhallower, till you come 
into 6 fathom, and then you will be 2 or 3 miles 
from the foot or entrance of the Bar, and about 
the ſame diſtance from a ſmall Iſland called Pearl 
Iſlnd; which will then bear neareſt N. N. E. 
Having theſe marks and depth, you may anchor, 
and wait for a Pilot. ww 5 

The Pilots for this River are Fiſhermen, who 
live at a Village called Batſha, at the mouth of the 
River; ſo ſeated, that they can ſee all Ships that 
wait for a Pilot, and hear the Guns too, are 
often fired as ſignals by Europeans, to give notice of 
their arrival. | 2 

It was in the road before the Bar, in ſight of 
the Elephant Land, that we found the Rainbow of 
London, Captain Fool Commander, riding and 
waiting for a Pilot, when we and Captain La 
arrived. Captain Pool came directly from Englan 
and paſſing x Le the Streights of Sundy, touched 
at Batavia. 7 

He had lain here 2 or 3 days before we arriv'd : 
but the Spring-tides coming on, the Pilots came 

ws | aboard, 


n 1888. aboard, and we all 3 in company paſſed in ovy 


T. of Domea. The Dutch there. 


the Bar, and entring about halt-flood, we had 1; 
foot and a half water on the Bar, Being got over 
the Bar, we found it deeper, and the bottom ſoſt 
Oaz. The River at its mouth is above a mile wide 
bat grows narrower as you run farther up. We 
had a moderate Sea-breeze, and having a good tid: 
of flood, made the beſt of it to reach to our an. 
choring placde. 

Having run about ; or 6 leagues up the River, 
we paſtby a Village called Domea. This is a hand 
ſome Village: and 'twas the firſt of note that we 
faw ftanding on the banks. *Tis ſeated on the 
Starboard. fide going up, and ſo nigh the River, 
that the tide ſometimes waſhes. the walls of the 
Houſes, for the tide riſes and falls here 9 or 10 
foot. This Village conſiſts of about 100 Houſes, 
The Duteh Ships that trade here do always lye in 
the River before this Town, and the Dutch Seamer, 
by their annual returns hither from Batavia, at a1 
very intimate with the Natives, and as free here a re 
at their own homes: for the Tonquineſe in general WM m 
are a very ſociable people, efpecially the traders Mt C 
and poorer fort : but of this more in its proper o 
place. The Dutch have inſtructed the Nat ives in it 

e art of Gardening by which means they have o 
abundance of Herbage for Sallading; which among u 
other things 1s a great refreſhment to the Dutch Sea- 
men, when they arrive here. 
Thoc' the Dutch who come to trade in this King- 
dom, go no higher with their Ships than this Do- f 
mea, yet the Engl uſually go about 3 mile farther I © 
up, and there 175 at anchor during their ſtay in 
this Country. We did fo at this time, and paſſing 
by Domea came to an anchor at that diſtance, The 
tide is not ſo ſtrong here as at Domea; but we 
found not one houſe near it: yet our Ships had not 
lam their many days before the Natives came oy 
5 9 - 


They anchor and are viſited from Cachao. 13 ® 
all the Country about, and fell a building them 4n. 1688. 
Houſes after their faſhion ; ſo that in a Months 
ime there was a little Town built near our anchoring © © © 
place. This is no unuſual thing in other parts of 
India, eſpecially where Ships lye long at a place, the 
poorer ſort of Natives taking this opportunity to 
truck and barter; and by ſome little offices, or 
begging, but eſpecially by bringing Women to let 
to hire, they get what they can of the Seamen. 
This place where our Ships rode at anchor was 
not above 20 miles from the Sea: but the Trade 
of the Kingdom 1s driven at Cachao, the principal 
City; where for that reaſon the Exgliſb and Dutch 
Eaſ-India. Companies have each of them their 
Factors conſtantly reſiding. Ihe City was far- 
ther up the River, about 80 miles from our An- 
choring place; and our Captains got themſelves in 
a readineſs to go up thither; it being uſual to ſend 
up the goods in the Country Boats, which are large 
and commodious enough; and the hire is pretty 
reaſonable both for the Veſſels, and the Men who 
manage them. They are Tongnineſe, and uſe both 
Oars and Sails. Our Factory at Cachao had news 
of our arrival before we came to an anchor, and 
immediately the chief of the Factory, with ſome 
of the King of Tenquin's Officers, came down to 
us, by that time we had lain there about 4 or 5 
days. The Tonqumeſe Officers came to take an ac- 
count of the Ships and Lading, and our Captains 
received them with great civility, firing of Guns, 
feaſting for two or three days, and preſents alſo at 
their return back to Cachao. | | 
Soon after their departure, the chief of the 
Factory returned thither again, and with him 
went our three Captains, and ſome others, among 
whom I got leave to go alſo. Captain Weldon had 
recommended me to the chief of the Factory, while 
be was aboard us: and my going up now to the 

/ * N 4 City, 
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Pleaſant Proſpect. Leprous Beggars. Hean . 


An. 1688 City, was in order to have his afliftance in the Ice 


Voyage to Cochinchina, Champa, or Cambodia, which thal 
Captain Weldon had contrived for me: nor was it 
his fault that it came no nothing. 

We went from our Ships in the Country Boats 
we had hired, with the Tide of flood, and ancho- 


red in the ebb : for the Tide runs ſtrong for 30 a 
or 40 miles beyond the place where we left ou 
Ships. Our Men contented themſelves with look: 0 
ing after their goods (The Tonguaneſe being very My 
light-finger'd) and left the managment of the M'** 
Boats entirely to the Boats Crew. Their Boats "he 
have but one Maſt z and when the Wind is againſt ' 
them they take it down, and ply their Oars. As Fr 
we advanced thus up the River, — —— rowing, “ 
ſometimes ſailing, we had a delightful proſpect 4 
over a large level fruitful Country. It was gene. WM... 
rally either Paſture or Rice-fields ; and void of 1 
Trees, except only about the Villages, which WW.” 
ſtood thick, and appeared mighty pleaſant at a th 
diſtance. There are many of theſe Villages WW: 
ſtand cloſe to the Banks of the Rivers, incom- MW.” 
paſſed with Trees on the backſide only, but open If. 
to the River. i 
When we came near any of theſe Villages, we T 


were commonly encounter'd with Beggars, who WW: 
came oft to us in little Boats made of twigs, and Wc. 
plaiſtered over both inſide and outſide with Clay, Ml; 
but very leaky. Theſe were a poor Leprous Peo- 
ple, who for that reaſon are compell'd by the reſt WW. 
to live by themſelves, and are permitted to beg WW x 
publickly. As ſoon as they ſpied us they ſet up a 
loud doleful cry, and as we paſt by thei wethrew 
them out ſome Rice, which they received with Wy 
great appearance of joy. Wo Fusch 
In about four days time we got to Heau, a Ton 
en the Eaſt fide of the River; which is here en- b 
tire: for a little before we came to Hean we oo 
| the 


Chineſe and French FaFories at Hean. 13 
che main ſtream where it parts into the 2 Channels, An. 1688. 
dat of Domea, which we came up, and the other 
ok Rokbo : making à large and triangular Iſland 
between them and the Sea; the Mouths of 
thoſe Channels being, as I have ſaid, 20 lea 
ho. aſunder. : | AP 

Hean is about 60 miles from the place where we 
30 left our Ships, and about 80 from the Sea that 
way: But along the River or Channel Rokbo, 
"Where the Land trends more to the Southward, it 
0 ſeems to be farther diſtant from the Sea. Tis a 
conſiderable Town, of about 2000 Houſes: but 
the Inhabitants are moſt poor People and Soldiers, 
a, rho keep a Garriſon there; tho' it has neither Walls, 
* WFort, nor great Guns. 

Here is one ſtreet belonging to the Chineſe Mer- 
chants. For ſome years ago a great many lived 
at Cachao; till they grew ſo numerous, that the 
Natives themſelves were even ſwallowed up by 
them. The King taking notice of it, ordered 
them to remove from thence, allowing them to 
live any where but in the City. But the major 
part of them preſently forſook the Country, as not 
finding it convenient for them to live any where 
but at Cachao ; becauſe that is the only place of 
Trade in the Country, and Trade 1s the Life of a 


1 Chineſe. However ſome of them were content to 
na eertle at Heon, where they have remained ever ſince. 
And theſe Merchants, notwithſtanding the prohi- 
of bition, go often to Cachao, to buy and ſell goods; 
— but are not ſuffer'd to make it their conſtant reſi- 

> dence. There were two of theſe China Merchants 
4. who traded yearly to Japan, with raw and wrought 
© Wilks, bringing back Money chiefly. Theſe all of 


them wore Jong Har braided behind, as their own 
Country faſhion was before the Tartarian Conqueſt. 
The Hench too have their Factory here, not 
being allowed to fix at Cachao, and their _— 
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4% 1688 Palace is the faireſt building in Haar: but :of thi 
l ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more hereafter. 


The Governor of the adjacent Province lives 
here, He is one of the principal Mandarins of the 
Nation, and he has always a great many Sol. 


diers in the Town, and inferiour Officers, whom 


he employs at his pleaſure on any occaſion. Be. 
ſides, here are alſo ſome of the King's River Fri- 
Eats, which I ſhall hereafter deſcribe, ready to be 
ent on any expedition: and tho' no European 
come up ſo far as this with their Ships, (that 
could learn) yet the Siamites and Chmeſe bring 
their Ships up the River Rokbo, quite to Hean, and 
lie at We it: and we found there ſeveral 
Chineſe Jonks. They ride a- float in the middle 
of the River; for the Water does not riſe and fall 


much at this place: Neither is the flood diſcerned 


by the turning of the ſtream; for that always 
runs down, tho' not ſo ſwift near full Sea as at 
other times: for the tide preſſing againſt the 
ſtream, tho' faintly ſo far up the River, has not 
power to turn it, but only ſlackens its courſe, and 
makes the Water riſe a little. 

The Governor or his Deputy gives his Chop or 
Paſs to all Veſſels that £0 up or down ; not ſo 
much as a Boat being ſuffer d to proceed without 
it. For which reaſon we alſo made a ſtop: yet 
we ſtayed here but a little while; and therefore 
I did not now go aſhore ; but had a while after this 
a better opportunity of ſeeing Heau. 

From Hean we went up to Cachao in our Boats, 
being about 2 days more on our Voyage, for we 
had no tide to help us. We landed at the Englib 
Factory, and I ſtayed there 7 or 8 days, before | 
went down to our Ships again in one of the Coun- 
try Boats. We had good weather coming up: 
but it. rained all the time of this my firſt ſtay at 
Cachao; and we had much wet, weather after my 

Foun | But 


Obſervations about the Stareof Tonquin. © 


to give me general account of this Coun- 
'« try ; from my own obſervations, and the ex- 
ne i perience of Merchants and others worthy of 
ol credit, who have had their Reſidence ON and 


"mn ſome of them a great many years. 


C CHAP. 


But bank got thus far, I ſhall now e 1688, 
0 "i >. 
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18, be Situation of the Kingdom of Tonquin. 


An. 1688 v 
r. H. 
Tonquin, it. Situation, Soil, Waters, and u 
Provinces. Its natural Produce, Roots, Herbs, In 
Fruits, and Trees, The Cam-chain and il © 
Cam- quit Oranges. Their Limes, &c. Their b 
Betle and Lichea Fruit. The Pone- tree, Lack- 1 
trees, Mulberry-trees, and Rice. Their Land il | 
Animals, Fowl tame and wild; Nets for wild il C 
Ducks, Locuſts, Fiſh, Balachaun, Nuke- F 
mum-Pictle, Soy, and manner of Fiſhing. b 
The Market, Proviſions, Food and Cookery. i © 
Their Chau or Tea. The Temperature of their . 

Air and Weather throughout the Year. Of the 
great Heats near the Tropicks. Of the yearly fl 7 
Land Floods here, and elſewhere in the Tor. n 
rid Tone, and of the overflowing of the W# 
Nile in Egypt. Of Storms called Tuffoons: W - 
0 


and of the influence the Rains have on the 
Harveſt at Tonquin, and elſewhere in the Tor- 'A 
rid Zone. 


H E Kingdom of Tonquin is bounded to the g: 
North and North Eaſt with China, to the 
Weſt with the Kingdom of Laos, to the S. and 
E. with Cochinchina and the Sea, which waſhes a Hab 
part of this Kingdom. As to the particular bounds io 
or extent of it, I cannot be a competent judge, 
coming to it by Sea, and going up directly to Han 
Cachas: : but it is reaſonable to believe it to E a 
pretty large Kingdom, by the many great _Pro- 
vinces which are ſaid to be contained in it. That 
part of the Kingdom; that borders on the Sea, 1s al! 
very 


Vi nale, Hil, and Waters, 19 
very low Land: neither is there any Hill to be ſeen, 4. 1688 


but the Elephant Mountain, and a Ridge of a much * 


leſs heigth continued from thence to the mouth of 
the River of Domea. The Land for about 60 miles 
up in the Country is ſtill very low, even and plain: 
nor is it much higher, for about 40 miles farther 
quite to Cachao, and beyond it; being without 
any ſenſible Hill, tho generally of a tolerable good 
heighth, and with ſome gentle riſings here and 
there, that'make it a fine 3 Champian; and 
the further ſide of this alſo is more level than the 
Champian Country it {elf about Hean or Cachao. 
Farther ſtill to the North, beyond all this, I have 
been informed that there is a chain of high Moun- 
tains, running croſs the Country from Eaſt to 
Weſt ; but I could get no intimation of what is 
beyond them. | ASt! 
The Soil of this Country is generally very rich; 
That very low Land I ſpeak of towards the Sea, is 
moſt black Earth, and the mould pretty deep. In 
fome places there's very ſtrong Clay. The Champian 


| Land is generally yellowiſh or greyiſh earth, of a 


looſer and more friable ſubſtance than the former: 
yet in ſome places it has a touch of the Clay too. In 
the plain Country, near the Mountains laſt men- 
tioned, there are faid to be ſome high ſteep rocks 
of Marble ſcattered up and down at unequal di- 
ſtances, which ſtanding in that large plain Savan- 
nah, are like fo many great Towets or Caſtles: 
and they appear more viſible, becauſe the Land 
about them is not burdened” with Wood, as in 


ſome places in its neighbourhood. 


I have ſaid ſomewhat already of the great River 


and its 2 branches Rokbo and Domea, wherewith 
this Country ischiefly water'd: tho? it is not deſti- 


ute of many other pleaſant ſtreams, that are loſt 


n theſe, in their courſe towards the Sea: and * 


probably there are miny others, that run imme- 
e diately 


20 The Provinces of Tonquin. 
An. 1688. diately into the Sea, through their own channels, 
tho' not fo navigable as the other. The Country in 
general is very well watered ; and by means ofthe 

great Navigable River and its Branches, it has the Wl , 
opportunity of Foreign Trade. This riſes about the 
Mountains in the North, or from beyond them; il 
whence running Southerly toward the Sea, it paſſes Ml 

thro” the before mentioned Plain of Marble Rocks, 

and by that time it comes to Cachao, which is about Il 7 

40 or 50 miles to the South of the Moun- 4 

7 

8 


tains, tis about as broad as the Thames at Lambeth: 

et ſo ſhallow in the dry Seaſon, as that it may 

forded on Horſeback. At Hean, 20 mi les lower, 
tis rather broader than the Thames at Graveſend , Ml ,, 
5 ſo below Hean to the place where it divides it N it 

The Kingdom of Tonquin is ſaid to be divided into Ml 7 
8 large Provinces, viz. the Eaſt and Weſt Provinces, 
the North and South Provinces, and the Province of 
Cachad in the middle between thoſe 4: which 5 I 
take to be the principal Provinces, making the 
heart of the Country. The ether 2, which are 
Tenan, Tenehoa, and Meam, lie more upon the 
Borders. 

The Province of Tenan is the moſt Eaſterly, ha- 
'ving China on the S. E. the Iſland 4ynam and the 
Sea on the S. and 8. W. and the Eaſt Province on 
the N. W. This is but a ſmall Province: its chiefeſt 
product is Rice. 1 3 

The Ea Province ſtretches away from Teuan to 
the North Province, having alſo China on its Eaſt 
ſide, part of the South Province, and the Province 
or Cachao on the Weſt; and the Sea on the South. 
This is a very large Province; tis chiefly Iow Land, 
and much of it Itlands, eſpecially the S. E. part of 
it, bordering on the Sea towards Ienan; and here the 
Sea makes the Cod of a Bay. It has abundance 
of Fiſhermen inhabiting near the Sea: but its chief 

; pro 


The Province of Tonquin. 


roduce is Rice.: here is alſo good „and An. a688, 
P e & good paſturage 9 vary 


much Cattle, Nc. Hean is the chief place of this 
Province, and the Seat of the Mandarin its Gover- 
nor. i 
The S. Province is the triangular Ifland, made by 
Sea: The River of Domea is on its E. fide, dividing it 
froin the Eaſt Province, and Rockbo on the Weſt, di- 
viding it from Tenan; having the Sea to its South. 
This Province is very low plain even Land, pro- 
ducing Rice in great abundance: here are large 
Paſtures, and abundance of Fyherien near the 
Tenehoa to the Weſt of Rokbo,has the Weſt Province 
on its North, Ayam on its Weſt, and the Sea on 
its South: this Province is alſo low Land, chiefly 
abounds in Rice and Cattle, and hath a great 


ral. | 
The Province of Ageam, hath Tenehoa on the 
Eaſt, and on the South and Weſt it borders on Co- 
chinchina, and has the Weſt Province on its North. 
This is a pretty large Province, abounding with 
Rice and Cattle : and here are always Soldiers 
* to guard the Frontiers from the Cochinchi- 
Meſes. x 


The Weſt Provinces hath Meam on the South 


Province. This is a large Province, and good 
Champion Land; rich in Soil, partly woody, 
partly paſture. The product of this Province is 
chieffy 

dance of Bilk - wornis for making Silk. 


king the North ſide of this whole Kingdom. It 


on the Eaſt and North, the Kingdom of Bao or 
Baotay on the North Weſt, and on the South . 


C 3 ders 


Trade in Fiſhing, as all the Sea Coaſt has in gene- 


the Kingdom of Laos on the Weſt, the Provincè 
of Cachao on the Eaſt, and on the North the North 


in Lack; and here are bred a great abun- 
The North Province is a large tract of Land, ma- 
hath the Kingdom of Laos on the Weſt, and China 


21 


Herbage, Mild Parſlair, &c. 


An. 1688, ders on 3 of the principal Provinces of Tonquin, viz. 
the Weſt Province that of Cachao, and the Eaſt Pro- 


vince. The North Province, as it is large, ſo it has 
variety of Land and Soil; a great deal of plain 
Champian Land, and many high Mountains which 
yield Gold, Cc. the wild Elephants of this Coun- 
try are found moſt on 'thefe Mountains. The 
other parts of the Province produce Lack and 
Silk, Cc. | 

The Province of Cachao, in the Heart of the 
Kingdom, lies between the Eaſt, Weſt] North, and 
South Provinces : *tis a Champian pleaſant Coun- 
try: the Soil is yellow or grey Earth: and tis pretty 
woody, with ſome S:vannahs. It abounds with 
the two principal Commodities of their Trade, dix. 
Lack and Silk, and has ſome Rice : Nor are any of 
the Provinces deſtitute of theſe Commodities, tho 
in different proportions, each according to the re- 
ſpective Soil. | n 

This Country has of its own growth all neceſſa- 
ries for the Life of Man. They have little occa- 
ſion for eatable Roots, having ſuch plenty of Rice; 
yet they have Yams and Potatoes for variety; 
which would thrive here as well asany where, were 


the Natives induſtrious to propagate them. 
The Larid is every where cloathed with Herbage 


of one kind or other; but the dry Land has the 


ſame Fate that moſt dry Lands have between the 
Tropicks, to be over-ran with Purſlain; which 
growing wild, and being pernicious to other ten- 
der Herbs and Plants, they are at the pains to 
weed it out of their Fields and Gardens, tho' tis 


very ſweet, and makes à good Sallad for a hot 
TIP 4 „ 


Country. | * E 
There is a ſort of Herb very common in ths 
Country, which grows wild in ſtagnant Ponds, and 
floats on the ſurface of the Water. It has a narrow, 
long, green thick Leaf. It is much 2 


1 


— 
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Fruitc. Cam- chain ard Cam- quit Oranges, Kc. ; 2 3 


and eaten by the Natives, who commend it for a.4n, is 
very wholeſome herb, and ſay that tis good to | 


expel poyſon. This Country produces many other 
forts of wild Herbs; and their Gardens allo, are 
well furniſhed with pleaſant and wholeſome ones, 
EY many Onions, of which here are great 
enty. 2 - 8 
N Plinntdins and Bonanoes grow and thrive hexe as 
well as any where, but they are uſed here only as 
Fruit, and not for Bread, as in many places of Ame- 
rica, Befides theſe here are divers 15 of excellent 
Fruits, both Ground - fruit and Tree fruit. The 
Ground- fruits are Pumpkins, Melons, Pine- apples, 
c. the Tree-fruits are Mangoes, a few Oranges, 
Limes, Coco-nuts , Guava's, Mulberries, their 
much eſteemed Betle, a, Fruit called Lichea, &c. 
The Oranges are of divers ſorts, and two of them 
more excellent than the'reſt. One ſort is called 
Cam- chain, the other is cal d Cam-quit. Cam, inthe 
Tonquineſe Language, ſignifies an Orange, but what 
the diſtinguiſhing Words Cam and Quit ſignifie I 
know not. 
The Cam- chain is a large Orange, of a Teen 
colour: the rind is prety thick and rough; and 
the inſide is yellow like Amber. It has a moſt fra - 
grant ſmell, and the taſte is very delicious. This 
fort of Orange is the beſt that I did ever taſte; I 
believe there are not better 1n the World ; A Man 
may eat freely of them; for they are ſo innocent 
that they are not denied to ſuch as have Fevers, 
and other ſick People. | 
The Cam-quit is a very ſmall round Fruit, not 
above half ſo big as the former. It is of a deep 
red colour, and the rind is very ſmooth and thin, 
The inſide alſo is very red; the taſte is not inferi- 
our to the Cam. chain, but it is accounted very un- 
wholeſome Fruit, elpecially to ſuch as are ſubject. 
to Fluxes; for it both creates and heightens that 
2 4 ö A | C 4 4 ; diſtem- 


24 Limes, Betle, Lichea, Pone- tree, Lack-ree, 
An. 1688. diſtemper. Theſe 2 ſorts are very plentiful and 
cheap, and they are in ſeaſon from Gäober till Fe. 


_ 
. 


nary, but then the Cham- chain becomes redder, 
and the rind is alſo thinner. The other ſorts of O. 
ranges are not much eſteemed. "2 

The Limes of Tonquin are the largeſt I ever ſaw, 
They are commonly as big as an ordinary Limon, 
but rounder. . The rind is of a pale yellow colour 
when ripe; very thin and ſmooth. They are ex- 
traordinary juicy, but not near ſo ſharp or tart in 

taſte as the Ve- Indian Limes. 
_  Coco-nnts and Guava's do thrive here very well: 
but there are not many of the latter. 

The Betle of Tonquin 1s ſaid to be the beſt in India, 
there is great plenty of it; and tis moſt eſteemed 
when it 15 young, green and tender ; for 'tis then 
very juicy. At Mindanao allo they like ĩt beſt green: 
but in other places of the Eaft- Indies it is commonly 
chew'd when it is hard and dry. 

The Lichea is another delicate Fruit. Tis as big 
as à ſmall Pear, ſomewhat long ſhaped, of a red- 
diſh colour, the rind pretty thick and rough, the 
inſide white, incloſing a large black kernel, in ſhape 
like a Bean. 

The Country is in ſome part woody; but the 
low Land in general is either graſſy Paſture, or 
Rice Fields, only thick ſet with ſmall Groves, 
which ſtand ſcattering very pleaſantly over all the 
low-Conntry. The Trees in the Groves are of di- 
vers ſorts, and moſt unknown to us, There is good 
Timber for building either Ships or Hcuſes, and 
indifferent good Maſts may here be had. 

There is a Tree called by the Natiyes Pone, chiefly 
uſed for making Cabinets, or other Wares to be 
lackred*, This is a ſoft ſort of wood, not much 
unlike Fir, but not ſo ſerviceable. Another Tree 
grows in this Country that yields the Lack, with 

which Cabinets and other the things are 9 
| Theſe 


Mulberry-trees, Rice. The Animals. 


Theſe grow plentifully in ſome places; eſpecially in An. 1588. 
the Gagen Lands. Here are alſo Mulberry Trees * 
in great plenty, to feed the Silk-worms, from 
whence comes the chief Trade in the Country. 


The Leaves of the old Trees are not ſo nouriſhing 
to the Silk worms, as thoſe of the young Trees; 
and therefore they raiſe crops of young ones every 
year, to feed the Worms: for when the ſeaſon is 
over, the young Treees are pluckt up by the Roots, 
and more planted againſt the next year ; fo the 
Nativcs ſuffer none ot theſe Trees to grow to bear 
Fruit. I heard of no Mulberries kept for eating, but 
ſome few raiſed by our 'Eygliþ Merchants at Hean , 
and theſe bare but ſinall hungry Fruit. 

Here is good plenty of Rice, eſpecially in the 
low Land, that is fatned by the overflowing Ri- 
vers. They have two crops every year, with great 
increaſe, if they have ſeaſonable Rains and Floods. 
One crop is in May, and the other in November : 
and tho' the low Land is ſometimes overflown with 
Water in the time of Harveſt, yet they matter it 
not, but gather the crop and fetch it home wet in 
their Canoas; and making the Rice faſt in ſmall 
bundles, hang it up on their Houſes to dry. This 
ſerves them: for Bread- corn; and as the Country is 
5 y kindly for it, ſo their Inhabitants live chiefly 
of it. 

Of Land-Animals in this Country there are 
Elephants, Horſes, Buffaloes, Bullocks, Goats, 
Deer, a few Sheep for the King, Hogs, Dogs, 
Cats, Lizards, Snakes, Scorpions, Centapees , 
Toads, Frogs, c. The Country is ſo very popu- 
lous, that they have but few Deer or wild Game 
for hunting, unleſs it be in the remoter parts of 
the Kingdom. But they have abundance of Fowls 
both tame and wild. The tame Fowls are Cocks 
and Hens, and Ducks alſo in great plenty, of the 
fame ſort with ours. The Inhabitants have little 

| _ Houles 


Az. 1688. Houſes made purpoſely for the Ducks to lay the, N 
Eggs in, driving them in every Night in In 


, a | 1 * | * 
Foml. Nets for Wild-Ducks. © Locke; 


time, and letting them out again in the morning on 
There are alſo ſome Goole, Ten Partridges, Pan. WM" 
kites, Turtle-Doves, C. with many ſorts of ſm]. M% 
ler Birds. Of wild Water-fowls they have Ducks 
Widgeons, Teals, Herons, Pellicans, and Crab. 
catchers, (which I ſhall deſcribe in the Bay o MW" 
Campeachy) and other ſmaller Water-fowls. The the. 
Duck, Widgeon, and Teal are innumerable : They 1 
breed here in the Months of May, Jinte, and 7h MW”; 
then they fly only in couples: but from October to 
March you will fee over all the low watry Lands 
= Companies together: and I have no where MW 
n ſuch large flights, nor ſuch plenty of Game, “ 
They are very ſhy ſince the Exgliſb and Dutch ſettled 
here; for now the Natives as well as they ſhoot 
them: but before their arrival the Tonquineſe took the 
them only with Nets, neither 1s this cuſtom left 
off yet. The Net that is uſed for this Gameis 
made ſquare, and either bigger or leſs according 
as they have occaſion. They fix two Poles about 
10 or 11 foot high, upright in the Ground, near 
the Pond, where the Ducks haunt ; and the Net 
has a head-cord, which is ſtretched out ftreight, 
made from the top of one Pole to the other ; from 
whence the lower part of the Net hangs down 
looſe towards the Ground ; and when in the even- 
ing they fly towards the Pond, many of them ftrike | 
againft the Net, and are there entangled. 
There is a kind of Locuſt in Tonquin, in great 
abundance. This Creature is about the bignels 
of the top of a-Mans Finger, and aslong as the firſt 
joynt. It breeds in the Earth, efpecially in the 
nks of Rivers and Ditches in the low Country. 
In the months of Jaunary and February, which is 
the ſeaſon of taking them, being then only ſeen, 
this Creature firſt comes out of the Earth in huge 
N 1 1 9 e ſpwarm 


. Catching of | Locus, ' F rogs and Fiſh. 
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farms. It is then of a whitiſh, colour, having An. 1688, 


ir, Coall Wings, like the Wings of a Bes: at itsfirſt VV 


ug oming ont of the Earth it takes its flight ; but for 
ns vant of ſtrength or uſe falls down again in a ſhort 
ne. Such as ſtrive to fly over the River, do com- 
monly fall down into the Water and are drowned, 
, Nr become a prey to the Fiſh of the River, or are 
ab. Nauried out into the Sea to be devoured there: But 


0 Uthe Natives in theſe Months watch the Rivers, and 


he take up thence Multitudes, ſkimming them from 
of the Water with little Nets. They eat them 
9; freſh, broiled on the Coals; or pickle them to keep. 
% Whey are plump and fat, and are much eſteemed 
ds bot by rich and poor, as good wholeſome food, 
either freſh or pickled. | 

The Rivers and Ponds are ſtored with divers 


led ſorts of excellent Fiſh, beſides abundance of Frogs, 
o Which they angle for, being highly eſteemed by 
x: the Tonquineſe. The Sea too contributes much to- 


wards the ſupport of poor People, by yielding 
plentiful ſtores of Fiſh, that ſwarm on this Coa 

in their ſeaſons, and which are commonly pre- 
ferr'd before the River Fiſh. Of theſe here are 
livers ſorts , beſides Sea Turtle, which frequently 
ome aſhore on the ſandy Bays in their ſeaſons 


br. ho lay their Eggs. Hereare alſo both Land-crabs 
n Wand Sea-crabs good tore, and other Shell-fiſh, viz. . 
rh :raw-fiſh, Shrimps, and Prawns. Here is one 


Wort of ſmall Fiſh much like an Auchovy, both in 
ape and ſize, which 1s 4.74 good pickled. There 
re other ſorts of ſmall Fiſh, which I know not 


hoals near the ſhore, and theſe the Fiſhermen with 
heir Nets take ſo plentifully as to load their Boats 


great many Shrimps in their 
arty aſhore mixt together as they take them, and 

ce Balat ham with them. 
A Bala- 


- 
+ . 


he names of. One fort of them comes in great 


ith them. Among theſe they 8 * . 
ets, w. they 


28 Balachaun, Nuke-Mum, Soy. 
An. 1688: Balacham 18 a compoſition of a ſtrong ſavour 
WWV yet a very delightſom Diſh to the Natives of this 

Country, To make it, they throw the mixture of 
Shrimps and ſmall Fiſh into a ſort of weak pickle 
made with Salt and Water, and put it into a tight 
earthen Veſſel or Jar. The pickle being thug 
weak, it keeps not the Fiſh firm and hard, neither 
is it probably ſo deſigned, for the Fiſh are never 
gutted. Therefore in a ſhort time they turn all 
to a maſh in the Veſſel; and when they have lain 
thus a good while, ſo that the Fiſh is reduced to a 
Pap, they then draw off the Liquor into freſh W 
Jars, and preſerve it for uſe. The maſht Fiſh that Ihe 
remains behind is called Balacham, and the liquor 


pour'd off is called Nuke-mum. The poor People N 
eat the Balacham with their Rice. *Tis rank bag 
ſcented, yet the taſte is not altogether unpleaſant ; W's 4 
but rather ſavory, after one is a little uſed to it. er 
The Nuke-mum is of a pale brown colour, inclining the 
to grey; and pretty clear. It is alſo very ſavory * 

D 


and uſed as a good ſauce for Fowls, not only by 

the Natives, butalſo by many Europeans, who eſter 
it equal with Soy. I have been told that Soy 1s 
made partly with a fiſhy compoſition, and it ſeems 
moſt likely by the taſte : tho a Gentleman of my 
acquaintance, who was very intimate with one that 
failed often from Tonquin to Fapan, from whence 
the true Soy comes, told me, that it was made 
only with Wheat, and a ſort of Beans mixt with 
Water and Salt. 

Their way of Fiſhing differs little from ours: 
in the Rivers they take ſome of their Fiſh: with 
Hook and Line, others with Nets of ſeveral ſorts. 
At the Mouths of the Rivers they ſet Nets againſt 
the Stream or Tide. Theſe have two long Wings 
opening on each fide the Mouth of the Net, to 
guide the Fiſh into it; where paſling through a 
narrow neck, they are caught in a bag at the far 
ther end. Where 


The Tonquineſe anner of Fiſhing. . 29 
Where the Rivers mouth is ſo wide, that the An. 1588 
ing of the Net will not reach from ſide to fide, .. 
« at Bat ſha particularly it will not, there they ſu-ʒ⁊⸗æ᷑⸗ãn 
ply that defect, with long ſlender Canes, which 
hey ſtick upright near one another in a row : for 
mn both ſides of the River, when the tide runs 
ſtrong (which is the time that the Fiſh are mo- 
ring) the limber Canes make ſuch a rattling b 
riking againſt each other, that thereby the Fi 
are ſeared from thence towards the Mouth of the 
Nei, in the middle of the ſtream. © Farther up the 
River, they have Nets made ſquare like a great 
ſheet. This ſort hath two long Poles laid acroſs 
nor each other. At this croſſing of the Poles a long 
ple N Rope is faſtned; and the Net hangs down, in a 
nk bag by its corners from them, To manage it there 
nt. Mis a ſubſtantial poſt, ſet upright and firm in the Ri- 
t Wer; and the top of it may be 8 or 10 foot above 
ing the water. On the top of this poſt there is a Mortice 
xy made to receive a long pole, that lies athwart like 
by the Beam of a Balance: to the heavier end of 
em Muhich they tie the Rape, which holds the Net; 
y is and to the other end another Rope to pull up the 
ms Net on occaſion. The Fiſhermen ſink it with 
my Stones to the Rivers bottom, and when they ſee 
hat any Fiſh come over it, one ſuddenly pulls the Rope 
1ce at the oppoſite end of the Beam, and heaves Net 
id; and Fiſh out of the Water. They take a great deal 
ith Nof Fiſh this way : and ſometimes they uſe Drag- 

Nets, which go quite acroſs, and ſweep the Ri- 
rs: er. ; 12 = 
th In the ſtagnant Ponds, ſuch as the Mandarins 
have commonly about their Houſes, they go in and 
nt trouble the water with their feet, till *tis all mud - 
Ws dy and thick : and as the Fiſh riſe to the furface 
to they take what they pleaſe with ſmall Nets, faſtned 
nato a hoop, at the end of a pole. 


- 
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An. 1688 For all-theſe ſorts of proviſion there are Markets 
V duly kept all over Tonguin one in the week, in 


"on 7 a | Tt K * - , , * | 
TROY "IN, "FF poifiont, and Cookery, 


7 e of 4 or 5 os, z and held at each 
of them ſucceſſively in its order: ſo that the ſam 
Village has not the Market returned to it till 4 or ; 
weeks after. Theſe Markets are abundantly mor; 
ſtor'd with Rice (as being their chief ſubliſtencs 
eſpecially of the poorer ſort) than either with Fleſh 
or Fiſh, yet wants there not for Pork, and youy 
Pigs good ſtore, Ducks and Hens, plenty of Egps 
Fiſk great and ſmall, freſh and ſalted Balachaws and 
NMule- Mum; with all ſorts of Roots, Herbs, and 
Fruits, even in theſe Country Markets. But at 
Cachao, where there are Markets ot every day, 
they have beſides theſe, Beef of Bullocks, Buff 
loes Fleſh, Goats Fleſh, Horſe Fleſh, Cats and 
Dogs, (as I have been told) and Locuſts. 
They dreſs their food very cleanly, and make 
favory : for which they have feveral ways un. 
known in Europe; but they have many ſorts of 
diſhes, that would turn the Stomach of a Stranger, 
which yet they themſclves like very well, as par- 
ticularly, a diſh of raw Pork, which is very cheap 
and common. This is only Pork cut and minced 
very ſmall, fat and lean together; which being 
_ afterwards made up in balls, or rolls like Sauſages, 
and preſt very hard together, is then neatly wrapt 
up in clean Leaves, and without more ado, ſerved 
up to the Table. Raw Beef is another diſh, much 
eſteemed at Cachao. When they kill a Bullock they 
ſinge the hair off with Fire, as we ſinge  Bacon- 
Hogs in England. Then they open it; and while 
the Fleſh is yet hot, they cut good Collops from off 
the lean parts, and put them into a very tart Vine. 
gar, where it remains 3 or 4 hours longer, till 
it is ſufficiently ſoaked, and then, without more 
trouble, they take 1t out, and eat it with great 
delight. As for Horſe-fleſn, F know not 9 
| | they 


hey kill any purpoſely'for the Shambles'; or whe- 4n. 1688. 
ter they only do it, when they are not likely  YY 
» lire ; as I have "ſeen them do their working 


ach locks at Galicia in Old Spain; where the Cattel 
me n: a 7 | 
* Willing down with labour, and being ſo poor and 
red that they cannot riſe, they are ſlaughtered, 
Gre ind ſent to Market; and I think I never eat 
15 worſe Beef than at the Groim. The Horſe- fleſh 
ames to Market at Cachao ver y frequently, and is as 
aus nach eſteemed as Beef. Elephants they eat alſo ; 
177 ind the Trunk of this Beaſt is an acceptable preſent 
11 ora Nobleman, and that too tho the Beal dyes 


ith Age or Sickneſd. For here are but few wild 
lephants, and thoſe ſo ſhy, that they are not 
afily taken. But the King having a great number 
of tame Elephants, when one of theſe dyes, tis 
giyen to the poor, who preſently fetch away the 
Fleſh, but the Trunk is cut in pieces, and preſented 
tothe Mandarint. Dogs and Cats are killed purpoſe- 
ly for the Shambles, and their Fleſh is much e- 


c Maeemed by people of the beſt faſhion, as I have 
ger e 1 

been credibly informed. Great yellow Frogs alſo 
* are much admired, eſpecially when they come freſh, 
hr cut of the Pond. They have many other ſuch 
ith choice diſhes: and in all the Villages, at any time 


of the day, be it Market day or not, there are 
ſeveral to be ſold by poor people, who make it their 
Trade. The moſt common forts of Cookeries, 


uch ext to boiled Rice, is to dreſs little bits of Pork, 
bey ſpitted 3 or 6 of them at once on a ſmall ſkiver, 
* and roaſted. In the Markets alſo, and daily in every 
pile Village, there are Women „ the Streets, 
\ off aith a Pipkin over a ſmall Fire, full of Chan, as 
ine. hey call it, a ſort of very ordinary Tea, of a 


reddiſh brown colour, and tis their ordinary drink. 
The Kingdom of Tongnin is in general healthy 
enough, eſpecially in the dry ſeaſon, when alſo 
is very delightſom. For the ſeaſons of the year 
141 . " af 


An. 1888. at Tonquin and all the Countries between the J.. 


The Auer Arrival: a-Eactinb:: © 


picks, are diſtinguiſhed into Wet and Dry, as pro- 
perly as others are into Winter and Summer: Buy 
as the alteration from Winter to Summer, andi 1 
vice verſa is not made of a ſudden, but with thei ef 
interchangeable. Weather of Spring and Autumn, ho 
fo alſo towards the end of the dry ſeaſon, there are m 
ſome gentle ſhowers now and then, that precede Ml n 
the violent wet months; and again toward the end of I. 
theſe, ſeveral fair days that introduce the dry time. * 
Theſe ſeaſons are generally much alike at the ſame N 
time of the year in all places of the Torrid Zone, on I 
the ſame ſide of the Equator : but for 2 or 3 degrees ha 
on each fide of it, the weather is more mixt and I f. 
uncertain, (tho' inclining to the wet extreme) and Ml ® 
is often contrary to that which is then ſettled a 
on the ſame ſide of the Equator, more toward the 0 
Tropick. So that even when the wet ſeaſon is ſet Ml 
in, in the Northern parts of the Torrid Zone, it 0 
nay yet be dry weather for 2 or 3 degrees North MW." 
of the Line: and the ſame may be ſaid of the con 

trary Latitudes and Seaſons. This I ſpeak with 
reſpe& to the dryneſs or moiſture of Countries in 
the Torrid Zone: but it may alſo hold good of 
their Heat or Cold, generally; for as to all theſe 
qualities there is a further difference ariſes from the 
make or ſituation of the Land, or other acciden- 
tal cauſes, beſides what depends on the reſpective 
latitude or regard to the Sun. Thus the Bay 
of Campeachy in the Vt Indies, and that of Bengal 
in the Eaſt, in much the ſame latitude, are ex- 
ceeding hot and moiſt; and whether their ſitua- 
tion, being very low Countries, and the ſcarcity 
and faintneſs of the Sea-breezes, as in moſt Bays, 
may not contribute hereunto, I leave others ta 
Judge. Yet even as to the Latitudes of theſe places, 
lying near the Tropicks, they are generally upon 
that account alone more inclined to great * 


Greater heat near the Trop. than the Line 33 
than places near the Equator. ''This is what T An. 1688, 
have experienc'd in many places in ſuch Latitudes 
both in the Ea and V eſt. Indies, that the hotteſt 
of the World are 1 the 8 
dpecially 3 or 4 Degrees within them; ſenſi 
Uh — hon under the Line it ſelf. Many — 
ai nay be aſſign d for this, beſide the accidental 
4. ones from the make of the particular Countries, 
of Tropical Winds, or the like. For the longeſt day 
at the Equator never exceeds 12 Hours, and the 


= Wl Night is always of the ſame length: But near the 
0 Tropicks the longeſt day is about 13 hours and an 
en lalf; and an hour and an half being alſo taken 
md tom the Night, what with the length of the day, 


md ad the ſhortneſs of the night, there is a difference 
of three hours: which is very conſiderable. Be- 
des which, at ſuch places as are about 3 Degrees 
vithin the Tropicks, or in the Lat. of 20 Deg. N. 
the Sun comes. within 2 or 3 degrees of the Ze- 
nith in the beginning of May; and having paſt 
the Zenith, goes not above 2 or 3 degrees beyond 
It, before it returns and paſſeth the Zenith once 
more; and by this means is at leaſt 3 Months 
within 4 degrees of the Zenith: ſo that they have 
the Sun in a manner over their Heads from the be- 
zinning of May, till the latter end of Fuly. Where- 
when the Sun comes under the Line, in March 
Or 1 it immediately poſts away to the 
North or the South, and is not 20 days in paſſing 
rom 3 degrees on one ſide, to 3 degrees on the 
other ſide the Line. So that by his ſmall ſtay 
there, the heat cannot be anſwerable to what it is 
tear the Tropick, where he ſo long continues in a 
manner Vertical at Noon, and is fo much longer 
aove the Horrizon each particular day, with the 
intervening of a ſhorter Night. 7 
But to return to Tonquin, During the wet 
Months there tis exceſſive hot, eſpecially when- 

WIG. 


The Cauſe of the overflow of Nile. 


An. 1688 ever the Sun breaks out of the Clouds, and there 
is then but little Wind ſtirring : And I have been 


told by a Gentleman who lived there many Years, 
that he thought 1t was the hotteſt place that ever 
he was in, tho' he had been in many other parts 
of India. And as to the Rains, it has not the leaſt 
ſhare of them, tho? neither altogether the greateſt 
of what I have met with in the Torrid Zone; and 
even in the ſame Latitude, and on the fame 1ide of 
the Equator. The wet Seaſon begins here the lat- 
ter end of April, or the beginning of May ; and 
holds till the latter end of Auguſt, in which time 
are very violent Rains, ſome of many hours, others 
of two or three Days. continuance. Yet are not 
theſe Rains without ſome conſiderable intervals of 
fair. Weather, eſpecially toward the beginning or 
end of the Scaſon. 

By theſe Rains are caus'd thoſe Land- floods, 
which never fail in theſe Countries between the 
Tropicks at their annnal Periods; all the Rivers 
then overflowing their Banks. This is a thing ſo 
well known to all who are any way acquainted 
with the Torrid Zone, that the cauſe of the over- 
flowing of the Nile, to find out which the Ancients 
ſet their Wits ſo much upon the Rack, and fancied 
melting of Snows, and blowing of Et, and! 
know not what, is now no longer a ſecret. For 
theſe Floods muſt needs diſcharge themſelves upon 
ſuch low Lands as lie in their way; as the Lndol 
Erypt does with reſpect tothe Nile, coming a great 
way from within the Torrid Zone, and falling 
down from the higher Ethiopia. And any onewho 
will be at the pains to compare the time of the 
Land-flood in Egyp: with that of the Torrid Zone 
in any of the parts of it along which the Nile runs, 
will find that of Egypt ſo much later than the & 
ther, as *twill be thought reaſonable to allow tor tit 
daily progreſs of the Waters along ſo valt a tras 
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of Ground. They might have made the ſame 4. 1688. 


wonderment of any other Rivers which run any \ 


long courſe ſrom out the Torrid Zone: but they 
knowing only the North Temperate Zone, and 
the Nile being the only great River known to come 
thither a great way from a Country near the Line, 
they 1nade that only the ſubject of their enquiry : 
but the ſame effect muſt alſo follow from any 
great River that ſhould run from ont of the Torrid 
Zone into the South Temperate Zone. And as to 
the Torrid Zone, the yearly Floods, and their 
cauſe, are every where as well known by People 


there, as the Rivers themſelves. In America parti- 


cularly, in Campeachy Rivers, in Rio Grande, and 
others, tis a vaſt havock is made by theſe Floods 
bringing down ſometimes Trees of an incredible 
bigneſs ; and theſe floods always come at the ſtated 
ſcaſon of the Year. In the dry part of Fru, along 
the Coaſts of Paci Sea, where it never rains, as 
it ſeldom does in Egypt, they have not only Floods, 
but Rivers themſelves, made by the annual falling 
of Rain on the Mountains within Land ; the 
Channels of which are dry all the reſt of the year. 
This I have obſerv'd concerning the River 1h, on 
the Coaſt of Peru, in my former Volume, p. 95. 
But it has this difference from the Floods of Egypt, 
that beſides its being a River in the Torrid Zone, 
tis alſo in South Latitude, and fo overflows at a 
contrary ſeaſon of the Lear; to wit, at ſuch time 
as. the Sun being in Southern Signs, cauſes the 
Rains and Floods on that ſide the Line. 
But to eeturn from this digreſſion, in Auguſt th 
weather at Toxquin is more moderate, as to heat or 
wet, yet not without ſome ſhowers, and September 
and Ofober are more temperate {till : yet the worſt 
weather in all the year tor Seamen, 1s in one of 
tne 3 Months laſt mentioned: for then the violent 
Sorms., called Tuffoons , +( Typhones ) are ex. 
N D 2 
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26 ; Tuffoons or Typhones, Storms. | 
An. 1685 · pected. Theſe Winds are ſo very fierce, that for 
fear of them the Chineſe that trade thither , will 

not ſtir out of Harbour till the end of October: after 
which Month there is no more danger ofany violent 
Storms, till the next year. 

Tuffoons are a particular kind of violent Storms, 
blowing on the Coaſt of Torgnm, and theneighbour- 
ing Coaſts in the Months of July, Auguſt, and Sep- 
tember. They commonly happen near the full or 
change of the Moon, and are uſually preceded 
by very fair weather, ſmall V inds and a clear Sky. 
Thoſe ſmall Winds vere from the common Trade 
of that time of the year, which is here at S. W. 
and ſhuffles about to the N. and N. E. Before the 
Storm comes there appears a boding Cloud in the “ 
N. E. which is very black near the Horizon, but Il © 
towards the upper edge it looks of a dark Copper 
colour, and higher ſtill it is brighter, and atter- f 
wards it fades to a whitiſh glaring colour, at the Ill © 
very edge of the Cloud. This Cloud appears very C 
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amazing and ghaſtly, and is ſometimes ſeen 12 a 
Hours before 0 Storm comes. When that Cloud q 
begins to move apace, you may expect the Wind 
prelent'y: It comes on fierce, and blows very vio- þ 
ent at N. E. 12 Hours more or leſs. It is alſocom- K 
monly accompanied withterrible claps of Thunder, 0 
large and frequent flaſhes of Lightning, and excel- a 
five hard Rain. When the Wind begins to abate ? 
it dies away ſuddenly, and falling flat calm, it conti- 
nues ſo an hour, more or leſs: then tlie wind comes 
about to the 8. W. and it blows and rains as fierce i * 
from thence, as it did before at N. E. and as long. 5 
November and December are 2 very dry, wholeſom, 
warm and pleaſant months. January, N and Wl © 
March are pretty dry: but then you have thick IM " 
fogs in the morning, and ſometimes driſling cold k 
rains: the air alſo in theſe 3 months, particularly x 
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in January and February is very ſharp, eſpecial? 
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| when the wind is at North Eaſt, or North North 43. 1688. 
kat, whether becauſe of the Quarter it blows SW 
| from, or the Land it blows over I know not: for 
. have elſewhere obſerved ſuch Winds to be cold-, * 
er, where they have come from over Land. 4pril _ 
i; counted 4 moderate month, either as to heat o 
cold, drineſs or moiſture. „ 
: This is ordinarily the ſtate of their year: yet are | 
1 Wt theſe various Seaſons ſo exact in the returns, 
g but that there may ſometimes be the difference of 
8 2 month, or more. Neither yet are the ſeveral 
» I Seafons, when they do come, altogether alike 
en all years. For ſometimes the Rains are more 
e WM violent and laſting, at other times more mode- 
i I rate; and ſome years they are not ſufficient to pro- 
o»» MW duce reaſonable Crops, or elſe they come ſo unſea- 
. fnably as to injure and deſtroy the Rice, or at leaſt 
he bo advance it but little. For the Husbandry of this 
„Country, and other Countreys in the Torrid Zone 
depends on the Annual Floods, to moiſten and 
fatten the Land, and if the wet ſeaſons prove more 
dry than ordinary, ſo as that the Rice-Land is not 
well dranched with the overflowing of the Rivers, 
the Crops will be but mean: and Rice being their 
Bread, the ſtaff of Life with them, if that fails, 
ſuch a populous Country as this cannot ſabſiſt with- 
out being beholding to its Neighbours. But when 
it comes to that paſs, that they muſt be ſupplied by 
dea, many of the poorer ſort ſell their Children to 
relieve their wants, and fo preſerve their Lives, 
wiulſt others that have not Children to fell, may 
be famiſhed and dye miſerable in the Streets. This 
manner of Parents dealing with their Children is 
not peculiar to this Kingdom alone, but 1s cuſto- 
mary in other places of the Eaft-Indies, eſpecially 
on the Coaſts of Malabar and Coromandel, There 
a famine happens more frequently, and rages ſome- 
mes to a degree beyond belief: for thoſe Coun- 
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A Famine at Malabar and Coromandel. 


An. 1688, tries are generally very dry, and leſs productive of 
WY" Rice than Tonquin. Neither are they ſuch large 


Rivers to fatten the Land : but all their Crop de- 
pends on Seaſons of Rains only, to moiſten the 
earth: and when thoſe ſeaſons tail, as they do 
very often, then they can have no Crop 
at all. Sometimes they have little or no rain in 
three or fore years, and then they periſh at a la- 
mentable rate. Such a Famine as this hapned 2 or 
3 years before my going to Fort St. George, which 
raged ſo ſore, that thouſands of people periſhed 
for want, and happy were they that could hold out 
till they got to the Sea - port Towns, where the 
Europeans lived, to ſell themſelves to them, tho they 
were {ure to be tranſported from their own Coun- 
try preſently. But the famine does never rage ſo 
much at Tonqum, neither may their greateſt ſcar- 
city be ſo truly called a famine : for in the worſt 
of times there is Rice, and tis thro' the poverty of 
the meaner people, that ſo many periſh or {ell 
their Children, for they might elſe have Rice 
enough, had they money to buy it with : and 
when their Rice 1s thus dear, all other proviſions 
are ſo proportionably. 

There is a further difference between the Coun- 
tries of Malabar and Coromandel, and this of 1or- 
quin, that the more Rain they have there, the 
greater is their bleſſing: but here they may have 
too much rain for the lower part of the Kingdom; 
but that is rare. When this happens they have 
Banks to keep in the Rivers, and Ditches to drain 
the Land; tho' ſometimes to little purpoſe, when 
the floods are violent, and eſpecially if out of ſea- 
ſon. For if the floods come in their ſeaſons, 
tho? they are great, and drown all the Land, 

et are they not hurtful; but on the contrary, very 
beneficial becauſe the mud that they leave behind 


fattens the Land, And after all, it the low Fo: 
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The poor People of Tonquin. 39 © 
honld be injured by the floods, the dry Champion An. 1688. 
Land yields the better increaſe, and helps out the 
other; as that does them alſo in more kindly ſeaſons. 

In the dry ſeaſons the low Lands have this ad- 
rantage, that Channels are eaſily cut out of the 
River, to water thein on each fide. So that let the 
Seaſons be wet or dry this Country ſeldom ſuffers 
much. Indeed confidering the Number of its inha- 
bitants, and the poverty of the Major part, it is 
ſometi mes here, as in all pornlous Countries, ver 
hard with the poor, eſpecially the Trades people 
in the large Towns. For the Trade is very uncer- 
tain, and the people are unployed according to the 
number of Ships that come thither, to fetch away 
their Goods: and if but few Ships come hither, 
as ſometimes it happens, then the poor are ready 
to famiſh for want of work, whereby to get a ſub- 
ſiſtance. And not only this, but moſt Silk Coun- 
tries are ſtockt with great multitudes of poor peo- 
ple, who work cheap and live meanly on a little 
Rice; which if it is not very cheap, as it com- 
monly is here, the poor people are not able to 


maintain themſelves. 
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CHAP. III. 


Of the Natives of Tonquin: Their Form, Diſ. 
poſition, Capacity, Cloaths, Buildings, Villages, 
roves, Banks, Ditches, and Gardens. Of 
Cachao, the Capital City. Ovens to ſecure 
goods from Fire; and other precautions again 
11. TheStreets of the City, the Kings Pa. 
laces, and Engliſh and Dutch Fa@ories. An 
Artificial Mole above the City, to break the 
force of the Land-floods. Of their Wives and 
Common Women. Feaſts at the Graves of the 
Dead, and Annual Feaſts : their entertaining 
with Betle and Arek, &. Their Religion, 
Idols, Pagods, Prieſts, Offerings, and Pra- 
ers. Their Language and Learning. Their 
Mechanick Arts, Trades, Manufactures, Con- 
modities and Traffick. 


Tr is very populous, being thick Ct with 
Villages; and the Natives in general are ofa 
middle ſtature, and clean limb'd. They are of a 
Tawny Indian colour: but I think the faireſt and 
. cleareſt that I ever ſaw of that Complexion : for 
you may perceive a bluſh or change of colour in 
ſome of their faces, on any ſudden ſurprize of 
paſſion ; which I could never diſcern in any other 
Indiars. Their faces are generally flattiſh, and of 
an oval form. Their noſes and lips are proportio- 
nable enough, and altogether graceful. Thar 
hair is black, long and lank, and very thick ; and 

- they wear it hanging down to their ſhoulders. 


T heir 


Blacking of Teeth a great Beauty. Ar 
Their teeth are as black as they can make them; 4n. 1588. 
be this being accounted a great ornament, they 
dye them of that colour, ba as 3 or 4 days doing 
it. They do this when they are about 12 or 14 
years old, both Boys and Girls: and during all the 
ume of the operation they dare not take any nou- 
, nihment, beſides Water, Chau, or ſome liquid 
If Wl thing, and not much of that neither, for far, 
re l judge, of being poyſon'd by the Dye, or Pig- 
TY Rs So that while this 1s doing they undergo 
very ſevere Penance : but as both Sexes, ſo all 
| Qualities, the poor as well as the rich, muſt be in 
in dis faſhion : they ſay they ſhould elſe be like 
he Wl Brutes; and that would be a great ſhame to them 
to be like Elephants or Dogs; which they compare 
he WW thoſe to that have white teeth. 
They are generally dextrous, nimble, and active; 
and ingenious in any Mechannick Science they pro- 
fes. This may be ſeen by the multitude of fine 
Silks that are made here; and the curious Lacker- 
work, that is yearly tranſported from thence. 
They are alſo laborious and diligent in their Cal - 
lings; but the Country being ſo very populous, 
many of them are extreme poor for want of em- 


ith ployment and tho' the Country is full of Silk, 
fa and other materials to work on, yet little is done, 
f a but when ſtrange Ships arrive. For tis the Money 
nd and goods that are brought hither, eſpecially by 
for the Ergliſh and Dutch, that puts life into them: 
in for the Handicrafts men have not Money to ſet 
of Wl themſelves to work; and the Foreign Merchants 
ger are therefore forced to truſt them with advance- 
of money, to the value of at leaſt a third, or half 
o- their goods; and this for 2 or 3 months or more, 
eir I before they have made their Goods, and brought 
nd WF them in. So that they having no Goods ready by 


them, till they have Money from the Merchant 
ſtrangers, the Ships that trade hither muſt of ne- 
| ceſlity 
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42 Gaming, Cloathing of the Tonquineſe. 
An. 1688. ceſſity ſtay here all the time that their Goods ate 
making, which are commonly 5 or 6 months. 

The Tonquineſe make very good Servants ] 

think the beſt in Iudia. For as they are generally 
apprehenſive and docil, fo are they faithful whey 
hired, diligent and obedient. Yet they are low 
ſpirited - probably by reaſon of their living under 
an Arbitrary Government. They are patient in 
labour, but in ſickneſs they are mightily dejected. 
They haveone great fault extreme common among 
them, which is gaming. To this they are ſo uni. 
verſally addicted, Servants and all, that neither 
the awe of their Maſters, nor any thing elſe, is ſaf. 
ficient to reſtrain them, till they have loſt all they 
have, even their very Cloaths. This is a reigning 
Vice among the Eaſtern Nations, eſpecially the 
Chineſe, as I ſaid in the 15th Chaper of my former 
Volume. And I may add, that the ChmeſeI found 
ſettled at Touquin, were no leſs given to it than 
thoſe I met with elſewhere. For after they hare 
loſt their Money, Goods and Cloaths, they will 
ſtake down their Wives and Children : and laſtly, 
as the deareſt thing they have, will play upon 
tick, and mortgage their Hair upon honour : And 
whatever it coſt em they will be ſure to redeem it. 
Fora free Chineſe, as theſe are, who have fled from 
the Tartars, would be as much aſhamed of ſhort 
Hair, as a Tonquineſe of white Teeth. 

The Cloaths of the Tunquineſe are made either of 
Silk or Cotton. The poor people and Soldiers do 
chiefly were Cotton Cloath died to a dark tawny 
colour. The rich men and Mandarins commonly 
were Engliſh Broad-cloath ; the chief colours are 
red or green. When they appear before the King, 
they wear long Gowns which reach down to ther 
heels: neither may any man appear in his pre- 
fence but in ſuch a garb. The great men have 


alſo long Caps made of the ſame that their Gowns 
| ary 


Their Houſes and Furniture. 


ne made of: but the middle fort of men and the An. 1688, 


poor commonly 50 bare- headed. Yet the Fiſher- 
men, and ſuch labourers as are by their employ- 
ments more expoſed to the weather, have broad - 
brimm'd Hats, made of Reeds, Straw, or Palmeto- 
lewes. Theſe Hats are as ſtiff as boards, and ſit 
not plyant to their heads: for which reaſon the 
have Bandſtrings or Necklaces faſtned to their 
Hats; which coming under their chins are there 
tyed, to keep their Hats faſt to their Heads. Theſe 
Hats are very ordinary things; they ſeldom wear 
them but in rainy weather. Their other Cloaths 
are very few and mean: a ragged pair of Britches 
commonly ſufficeth them. Some have bad Jackets, 
but neither Shirt, Stockings nor Shooes. 

The Tonquineſe buildings are but mean. Their 
Houſes are ſmall and low : the Walls are either 
Mud, or Watle bedawbed over: and the Roofs 
are thatched, and that very ill, eſpecially in the 
Country. The Honſes are too low to admit of 
Chambers: yet they have here 2 or 3 partitions 


on the ground floor, made with a watling of Canes 


or Sticks, for their ſeveral uſes; in each of which 


chere is a Window to let in the light. The Win- 


dows are only ſmall ſquare holes in the Walls, 
which they ſhut up at night with a Board, fitted 
for that purpoſe. The Rooms are but meanly fur- 
niſhed ; with a poor Bed or two (or more, accord- 
ing to the bigneſs of the family) in the inner Room. 
The outer Rooms are furniſhed with Stools, 
Benches, or Chairs to ſit on. There is alſo a Ta- 
ble, and on one ſide a little Altar, with two In- 
cenſe· pots on it; nor is any Honſe without its 
Altar. One of theſe Incenſe- pots has a ſmall bun- 
dle of Ruſhes in it; the ends of which I always 
took notice had been burnt, and the fire put out. 
This outer Room is the place where they common- 


ty dreſs their food: yet in fair weather thęy do it 
| ; 25 
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Villages, Grov:s, Banks, and Ditches, 
as frequently in the open air, at their doors, or in 
their yards; as being thereby the leſs incommoded 
by heat or ſmoak. 

They dwell not in lone houſes, but together in 
Villages: tis rare to ſee a ſingle houſe by it Golf 
The Country Villages commonly conſiſt of 20 
30, or 40 houſes, and are thick ſeated over all the 
Country; yet hardly te be be ſeen till you comet, 
their very doors, by reaſpn of the Trees and 
Groves they are ſurrounded with. And 'tis as ran 
to ſee a Grove without a Village, in the low Coun. 
try near the Sea, as to fee a Village without: 
Grove: but the high Lands are full of Woods, and 
the Villages there ſtand all as in one great Foreſt 
The Villages and Land about them do moſt belong 
to great men, and the Inhabitants are Tenants 
that manure and cultivate the bir 

The Villages in the low Land are alſo ſurround- 
ed with great banks and deep ditches. "Theſe in 


compaſs the whole Grove, in which each Villag i 


ſtands. 
The banks are to keep the water from over- 


flowing their gardens, and from 1 into thei i 


houſes in the wet time, when all the Land about 
them is under water, 2 or 3 foot deep. The ditches 
or trenches are to preſerve the water in the dry 
time, with which they water their gardens when 
need requires. Every man lets water at pleaſure, 
by little drains that run inward from the Town- 
ditch, into his own garden ; and uſually each 
mans yard or 1 is parted from his neighbours 
by one of theſe little drains on each fide. The 
houſes he ſcattering up and down in the Grove ; 
no where joyning to one another, but each apart 
and fenced in with a ſmall hedge. Every houk 
hath a ſmall gate or ſti le to enter into the garden 


firſt, for the houſe ſtands in the middle of it: and 


the gardens runs alſo fromthe backſide of the houſt 
t0 
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o the Town-Ditch, with its drain and hedge on An. 1688. 


ach ſide. In the Gardens every Man has has own 
Fruit-trees.as Oranges, Limes, Betle ; his Pumpkins, 
Melons, Pine-apples, and a great many Herbs. 
In the dry ſeafon theſe Grovy dwellings are very 
pleaſant z but in the wet ſeaſon they are altoge- 
ther uncomfortable : for tho fenced in thus with 
banks, yet are they like ſo many Duck-houſes all 
wet and dirt : neither can they paſs from one 
Village to another, but Mid-leg or to their Knees 
in Water, unleſs ſometimes in Boats, which the 

keep for this purpoſe : But notwithſtanding theſe, 
they are ſeldom out of mire and wet, even in the 
midſt of the Village or Garden, ſo long as that 
ſeaſon laſts. The Inhabitants of the higher part of 
the Kingdom are not troubled with ſuch incon- 
veniences, but live more cleanly and comfortably, 
foraſmuch as their Land is never overflown with 
water: and tho they live alſo in Villages or Towns 


W as the former, yet they have no occaſion to ſur- 


round them with banks or trenches, but lie open 
to the Foreſt. 
The Capital City Cachao, which ſtands in the 


high Country about 80 Miles from the Sea, on the 


Weſt ſide of the River, and on a pretty level, yet 
riſing Ground, lies open in the ſame manner, with- 
out wall, bank, or ditch. 'There may be in Cachao 
about 20000 Houſes, The Houſes are generally 
low, the walls of the Houſes are of mud, and the 
covering Thatch, yet ſome are built with Brick, and 
the covering with Pan-tile. Moſt of theſe Houſes 
have a Yard, or Back-fide belonging to them. In 
each Yard you ſhall ſee a ſmall arched building 
made ſomewhat like an Oven, about ſix foot high, 
with the Mouth on the Ground. It is built from 
top to bottom with brick, all over daub'd thick with 
mud and dirt. If any Houſe wants a yard, they 
have nevertheleſs ſuch a kind pf Oven as this, but 
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An. 1688 ſmaller, ſet up in the middle of the Houſe it ſelt. 
| WWW and there is ſcarce a Houſe in the City without 
one. The uſe of it is to thruſt their chiefeſ 
| Goods into when a Fire happens: for theſe loy 
= thatch d Houſes are very ſubject to take fire, eſpe 

cially in the dry times, to the Deſtruction of man 
Houſes in an inſtant, that often they have ſcarc 
time to ſecure their Goods in the arched Ovens 
tho? ſo near them. | | 
As every private Perſon hath this contrivance, 
to ſecure his own Goods, when a Fire happens, ſo 
the Government hath carefully ordered neceſlary 
means to be uſed for the preventing of Fire, or 
extinguiſhing it before it gets too great a Head, 
For in the beginning of the dry Seaſon every Man 
muſt keep a great Jar of Water, on the top of his 
Houſe, to be ready to pour down, as occaſion ſhall 
ſerve. Beſides this, he is to keep a long Pole, 
with a Baſket or Bowl at the end of it, to throw 
Water out of the Kennels upon the Houſes, But 
it the Fire gets to ſuch a head, that both theſe ex- 
pedients fail, then they cut the Straps that hold 
the Thatch of the Houſes, and let it drop from the 
Rafters to the Ground. This is done with little 
trouble; for the Thatch is not laid on as ours, nei. 
ther is it tyed on by ſingle Leaves, as in the Vell. 
* $rdies, and many parts of the Zait-brdies, where they 
Thatch with Palmeto or Palm-tree Leaves: but this 
is made up in Panes of 7 or 8 foot ſquare, beforeit 
is laid on; ſo that 4 or 6 Panes,more or leſs, accord- 
ing to the bigneſs of the Houſe, will cover one 
fide of it: and theſe Panes being only faſtned in a 
few places to the Rafters with Rattans, they are ea- 
fily cut, and down drops halt the covering at once. 
Theſe Panes 'are alſo better than looſe Thatch, 
as being more managable, in caſe any of them 
Mould fall on or near the Oven where the Goods 


are; tar they are eaſily dragg d off to „ 
| . W Place, 
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place. The neighbouring Houſes may this way An. 1688. 
out Me ſoon uncovered, before the Flame comes to em; 
fel and the Thatch either carried away, or at leaſt 
lou laid where it may burn by it ſelf. And for this 
ſpe MM purpoſe every Man is ordered to keep a long Pole 
ny Mor Bambo at his Door, with a Cutting-hook at the 
re Mend of it, purpoſely for uncovering the Houſes : 
ns WM and if any Man is found without his Jar upon the 

Houſe, and his Bucket-Pole and long Hook at his 
ce, MW Noor, he will be puniſh'd ſeverely tor his neglect. 
fo MW They are rigorous in exacting this: for even with 
ary WW all this caution they are much and often damaged 
by Fire. dt Rage 8 
ad The principal Streets in this City are very wide, 
lan WM tho' ſome are but narrow. 'They are moſt of them 
his WM pay'd, or pitch'd rather, with ſmall Stones; but 
all WM after a very ill manner. In the wet Seaſon they 
are very dirty ; and 1n the dry time there are ma- 
ny ſtagnant Ponds, and ſome Ditches full of black 
ſtinking Mud, in and about the City. This makes 
it unpleaſant, and a Man would think unwhole- 
ſome too: yet it is healthy enough, as far as I per- 
ceiv'd, or could ever learn. 
The Kings of Tonquin, who make this City 
their conſtant Reſidence, have two or three Pa- 
hces in it, ſuch as they be. Two of them are 
very mean; they are built with Timber, yet have 
they many great Guns planted in Houſes near 
them, Stables for the Kings Elephants and Horſes, - - 
and pretty large ſquare ſpots of Ground for the 
Soldiers to draw themſelves up regularly before 
him. The Third Palace 1s called the Palace Royal. 
It is more magnificently built than the other two: 
yet built alſo with Timber, but all open as the 
Divans in Turky are ſaid to: be. The Wall that in- 
compaſſeth it is moſt remarkable. It is ſaid to be 
} leagues in circumference. The heigth of this 
Wall is about 15 or 16 foot, and almoſt as 2 
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An. 1688. broad or thick. It is faced up on both ſides wit 

Brick: there are ſeveral ſmall Gates to go in and 
out at, but the main Gate faceth to the City. Thu 
they {xy is never opened, but when the Boua t ye 
Emperor goes in or comes out. There are tuo de 
ſmaller Gates adjoyning to it, one on each ſide 
which are opened on all occaſions, for any con. h 
cerned there to paſs in and aut ; but Strangers are = 
not permitted this liberty. Yet they may aſcen| 
to the top of the Wall, and walk round it, ther: e 
being Stairs at the Gate to 80 up by : and 1n ſome 
places the Walls are fallen down. 1 

Within this Wall there are large Fiſh-ponds q 
where alſo there are Pleaſure-Boats for the Empe. = 
ror's diverſion. I ſhall defer ſpeaking of him, Ml ;- 
whoſe Priſon this 1s, rather than Conrt, till the 
next Chapter, where I ſhall diſcourſe of the G0. 
verniment, 

The Houſe of the Engliſh Factory, who are very 
few, is pleaſantly ſeated on the North end of the 
City, fronting to the River. Tis a pretty hand. 
ſom low-built Houſe ; the beſt that I ſaw in the 
City. There is a handſome Dining-roam in the 
middle, and at each end convenient Apartments 
for the Merchants, Factors, and Servants belong; 
ing to the Company to live in, with other conye 
niences. This Houſe ſtands parallel with the Ri. 

ver; and ateachend of it there are ſmaller Houſes 

for other uſes, as Kitchin, Store-Houſes, Ec. rum 
ning in a Line from the great Houſe towards the 
River, | making two Wings, and a ſquare Court 
open to the River. In this ſquare ſpace, near 
the Banks of the River, there ſtands a Flag Staff, 
purpoſely for the hoyſing up the Engh;Þþ Colours 
on all occaſions : for it is the cuſtom of onr Coun- 
trymen aboard, to let fly their Colours on Sunday, 
ang all other remarkable Days. Te 
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The Dutch Factory joins to the Exliſb Factory 4% 1688. 
na on the South ſide: I was never init, and therefore 

lla @an ſay nothing of it, but what I have heard, that 

er their ground is not ſo large as ours, tho? they are - 4 
the longeſt ſtanders here by many years: for the 

"=", Eg are but newly removed hither from Hean; 

rere they reſided altogether before. 7 

* There is notling more in or about the City 


end worth noting, but only a piece of Work on the 
Ie Wh {ame fide, up the River. This is a maffy Frame 


of Timber, ingeniouſly put together, and very ar- 
tificially placed on great Piles, that are ſet upright 
"ds inche River, juſt by its Banks. The Piles are dri- 
ven firmly into the Ground, cloſe one by another: 
and all the ſpace between them and the Bank is 
filled up with Stones, and on them great 'Trees 
laid a· croſs, and pinn d faſt at each end to the Piles: 
ſo that the whole Fabrick muſt be moved before 
any part of it will yield. This piece of work is 
raiſed about 16 or 17 foot above the Water in the 
dry time: but in the wet Seaſon the Floods come 
within 2 or 3 foot of the top. It was made to 
reſiſt the violence of the Water in the rainy ſea- 
ſon: for the Stream then preſſeth ſo hard againſt 
this place, that before this Pile was built, it broke 
down the Bank, and threatned to carry all before 
t, even to the ruining of the City, if this courſe 
had not timely been taken to prevent it. And fo 
much the rather, becauſe there is a large Pond juſt 
within Land, and low Ground between it and the 
City: So that had it made but a ſmall breach into 
the Pond, it would have come even to the Skirts 
of the City. And tho' the City ſtands ſo high as 
that the Land- floods never reach it, yet the Land 
on which it ſtands being à ſort of yielding Sand, 
could not be thought capable of always reſiſting 
fuch violence. For the natural Floods do very ot- _ 
tem make great changes in 5 River, breaking owl | 
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44. 1688.0ne-Point of Land, and making another point in 


SW 


the oppolite ſide of the River; and that chiefly in 
this part of the Country, where it is bounded with 
high Banks: for nearer the Sea, where at ny 


overflows, the Floods do ſeldom make any conti- 


x" 


the young Women, who offer themſelves of then 
| | | own 


derable change, and move more quietly. 
But to return to the People. They are cour- 


| teous and civil to Strangers, eſpecially the trading 


People: But the great Men are Proud, Haughty 
aud Ambitious ; and the Soldiers very inſolent. 
The poorer ſort are very Thieviſn; inſomuch that 
the Factors and Strangers that traffick hither are 
forced to keep good Watch in the Night to ſecure 


their Goods,notwithſtanding the ſevere Puniſhments 


they have againſt Thieves. They have indeed great 
Opportunities of Thieving, the Houſes being fo 
ſliglitly built: But they will work a way under 
Ground, rather than fail; and uſe many ſub- 
tle Stratagems. I am a Stranger to any Cere- 
monies uſed by them in Marriage, or at 
the Birth of a Child, or the like, if they uſe 
any: Polygamy is allowed of in this Country, 
and they buy their Wäves of the Parents. The 
King and great Men keep ſeveral, as their Incli- 
nations lead them, and their Ability ſerves. The 
Poor are ſtinted for want of means more than 
deſire: For tho! many are not able to buy, much 
leſs to maintain one Wife; yet nioſt of them 
make a ſhift to get one, for here are ſome very lou 


prized ones, that are glad to take up with poor 


Hufbands, But then in hard times, the Man mull 
fell both Wife and Children, to buy Rice to main. 
tain himſelf. Vet this is not fo common here as 
in ſome Places; as I before obſerved of the Malu 


bar and Coromandel Coaſts. This cuſtom among 
them of buying Wives, eaſily degenerates into that 


other of hiring Miſſes, and gives great liberty to 
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Women let ont to hire to Strangers. 


own accord to any Ssrangers, who will go to their An. 1688: 


1 
N ice. There are of them of all prizes, from roo 
h Dollars to 5 Dollars, and the refuſe of all will be 
7 carefſed by-the poor Seamen. Such as the Laſcars, 
who are Moors of India, coming hither in Veſſels 
from Fort St. George, and other places; who yet 
[- have nothing to give them, but ſach Fragments of 
8 Food, as their Commons will afford. Even the 
great Men of Tonquin will offer their Daughters to 
t. the Merchants and Officers, tho' their ſtay is not 
it Wl likely to be above 5 or 6 Months in the Country: 
e neither are they affraid to be with Child by White 
re Men, for thir Children will be much fairer than 
ts Wl their Mothers, and conſequently of greater repute, 
at WW when they grow up, if they be Girls. Nor is it 
lo any great charge to breed them here: and at the 
er worſt, if their Mothers are not able to maintain 
b- WI them, tis but ſelling them when they are young. 
'& But to return, the Women who thus let themſelves 
at WW to hire, if they have been fo frugal as to fave 
what they have got by theſe looſe Amours, they 
ſoon procure Huſbands, that will love and eſteem 
them well enough: and themſelves alſo will prove 
afterwards obedient and faithful Wives. For tis 


he WF Gaid; that even while they are with Strangers, 
an they are very faithful to them; eſpecially to ſuch 
ch remain long in the Country, or make annual 
m 


returns hither, as the Dutch generally do. Man 

of theſe have gotten good Eflates by their Tongum 
Ladies ; and that chiefly by udn them with 
Money and Goods. For in this poor Country tis 
a great advantage to watch the Market; and theſe 
female Merchants having ſtocks will mightily im- 
prove them, taking their opportunities of buying 
raw Silk in the dead time of the Year. With this 
they will employ the poor People, when work is 
ſcarce z and get it cheaper and better done, than 
when Ships are here: for then every man being em- 


E 2 ployed 
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An. 1688. ployed and ina hurry of buſineſs, he will have his 
| price according to the haſte of Work. And by this W 
means they will get their Goods ready againſt the 
Ships arrive, and before the ordinary work! thy 

| Seaſon, to the profit both of the Merchant — 


„ ( . 
When a Man dies he isinterf'd in his own Land, I an 
for here are no common Burying- places: And m. 
within a Month afterwards the Friends of the de- * 
ceaſed, eſpecially if he was the Maſter of the Fami- ſp 


ly, muſt make a great Feaſt of Fleſh and Fruit 
at the Grave. Iis a thing belonging to the di 
Prieſts. Office to aſſiſt at this ſolemnity; they are Ml & 
always there, and take care to fee that the Friends th. 
of the deceaſed have it dul performed. To make 
this Feaſt they are obliged to ſell a piece of Land, 
tho they have Money enough otherways : Which IM 5, 
Money they beſtow in ſuch things as are neceſſary Ill b. 
for the Solemnity, which is more or leſs, according 2 
to the quality of the deceaſed, If he was a great the 
Man, there is a Tower of Wood erected over the the 
rave; it may be 7 or 8 Foot ſquare,” and built 
20 or 25 foot high. About 20 yards from the'Fow- Wo: 
er, are little Sheds built with Stalls, to lay the Provi- 
ſions on, both af Meat and Fruits of all ſorts, and 
that in great plenty. Thither the Country People 
reſort to fill their Bellies, for the. Feaſt ſeems to be 
free for all Comers, at leaſt of the Neighhourhood. We 
How it is dreſt or diſtributed about, I know-not ; Wh, 
but there the People waittill'tis ready. Then the 
Prieſt gets within the Tower, and climbs up to 
the top, and looking out from thence; makes an 
Oration tothe People below. After this the Prieſt WM) 
deſcends, and then they ſet Fire to the Foundation Ngo 
of the Tower, burn it down to the Ground: and Wer 
when.this is done they fall to their Meat. I ſaw Wn 
one of thefe Grave-Feaſts, which I ſhall have elſe- Mee 


ld if 


where occaſion to mention, 
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| The Paſtimes at the New Years Feaſt. 


and their New-Year begins with the firſt New-Moon 
that falls out after the middle of January, for elſe 
that Moon 1s reckon'd to the Old Year. / At this 
time they make merry and rejoyce 10 or 12 days, 
and then there is no buſineſs done, but every Man 
makes himſelf as fine as may be, eſpecially the com- 
mon ſort. Theſe fpend their time in gaming or 
ſporting, and you ſhall ſee the Streets full of People, 
both Citizens and Country Folks, gazing at ſeveral 
diverting Exercifes. Some ſet up Swings in the 
Streets, and get Money of thoſe that will ſwing in 


Fields about London in Holiday times: but they 
who ſwing ſtand upright in the lomer part of the 
Swing, which is only a ſtick ſtanding on each end 

being faſtned to a pendulous Rope, which they hold 
5 WH faſt with their hands on each ſide; and they raiſe 
themſelves to ſuch a prodigions heighth, that if 
e che Swing ſhould break they: muſt needs break their 
Limbs at beſt, if not kill themſelves outright. 
Others ſpend their time in drinking. Their ordi- 
nary Drink is Tea: but they make themſelves mer- 
ry with hot Rack, which ſomatic alſo they mix 
with their Tea. Either way it hath an odd naſty 
taſte, but is very ſtrong : and 1s therefore much 
eſteemed by them : eſpecially at this time, when 
they ſo much devote themſelves to Mirth, or Mad- 
neſs, or even beſtial Drunkenneſs. The richer ſort 
are more reſerved : yet they will alſo be very merry 


heer and the beſt Rack ; but indeed there 1s none 
good in this Country. Yet ſuch as they have they 
eſteem as a great Cordial; efpecially when Snakes 


ic. and Scorpions have been infuſed therein, as L have 
we een informed. This is not only accounted a great 
„ ordial, but an Antitode againſt the Leproſie, and 


them. The Frames are contrived like ours in the 


at this time. The Nobles treat their friends with good 
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Chinam, a Paſte ud with Betle and Krek. 


An. 1588. all ſorts of Puyſon ; and tis accounted a great piece 


WWW 


of reſpect to any one to treat him with his Liquor. 
I had this relation from one that had been treated 
thus by many of the great men. They alſo at this 
time more eſpecially chew abundance of Betle, 


and make preſents thereof to one another. 


The Betle Leaf is the great entertainment in the 
Faſt for all Viſitants ; and tis always given with 
the Arek folded up in it. They make up the Arek 
in pellets-fit for uſe, by firſt peeling off the onter 
green hard rind of the Nuts, and then fplitting it 
length - ways in 3 or 4 parts, more or leſs, accord- 
ing to its bigneſs. Then they dawb the Leafall o- 
ver with Chinam or Lime made into a Mortar or 
Paſte, and kept in a Box for this purpoſe, ſpread- 
ing it thin. 

And here by the way I ſhall take notice of a 
{lip in the former Volume, p. 318. which I deſire 
may be corrected : the Nut being there by miſtake 
calFd the Betle, and the Arek-tree call'd the Betle- 
tree, whereas Betle is the name of the Leaf they 
chew. In this Leaf thus ſpread with Chinam, they 
roll up a ſlice of Arek Nut, very neatly, and make 
a pellet of about an Inch long, and as big as the 
top of ones finger. Every man here has a Box that 
will hold a great many of theſe pellets, in which 
they keep a ſtore ready made up: for all perſons, 
of what quality ſoever, from the Prince to the 
Beggar, chew abundance of it. The poorer fort 

carry a ſmall pouchful about with them: But the 
Mandarins, or great men, have curious oval Boxes, 
made purpoſely for this uſe, that will hold 50 or 
60 Betle Pellets. Theſe Boxes are neatly lackered 
and gilded, both inſide or outſide, with a cover 
to take off; and if any ſtranger viſits them, efj 
cially Europeans, they are ſure, among other good 
entertainment, to be treated with a Box of Betle. 


The Attendant that brings it holds it to * 


— 


r , at ym © 4 


Preſents of Betle, and Entertainments. 


hand of the ſtranger ; who therewith taking off 4. 1688 + 
tho cover, takes with his right hand the Nuts out Yo 


of the Box. Twere an affront to take them, or 
give or receiveany thing with the left hand, which 
1s confined all over India to the viler uſes. 

It is accounted good breeding to commend the 
taſte or neatneſs of this preſent z and they all love 
to be flatter d. You thereby extreamly pleaſe the 
Maſter, of the Houſe, and ingage him to be your 
friend: and afterwards you may be ſure he will 
not fail to ſend his Servant with a preſent of Betle 
once in two or three mornings, with a comple- 
ment to know how you do. This will coſt you a 
ſmall gratuity tothe Servant, who joyfully acquaints 
his Maſter how gratefully you received the Preſent: 
and this till engages him more; and he will com- 
plement you with great reſpect whenever he meets 
you. I was invited to one of theſe New- years 
Feaſts by one of the Country, and accordingly 


vent aſhore, as many other Seamen did upon like 


invitations. I know not what entertainment they 
had ; but mine was like to bebut mean, and there- 


fore I preſently left it. The ſtaple Diſh was Rice, 


which I have ſaid before is the common food: 
Beſides which, my friend, that he might the better 
entertain me and his others Gueſts, had been in the 
morning a fithing in a Pond not far from his houſe, 
and had caught a huge meſs of Frogs, and with 
15 107 brought them home as ſoon as I came to 
us houſe. I wonder'd to ſee him turn out ſo ma- 
ny of theſe. creatures into a - Baſket ; and aſking 
him what they were for? he told me, to eat: but 
how he dreſt them I know not; I did not like his 
Dainties fo well as to ſtay and dine with him. 
The other great Feaſt they have, is after their 
May-crop is hous'd, about the beginning of June. 
At this Feaſt alſo they have pubhck Rejoycing; 
but much inferiour to thoſe of their New-years Feaſt. 


* 
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36 The Religion and Idols of Tonquin. 
#n. 1682. Their Religion is Paganiſm, and they are great 
e Idolaters: Nevertheleſs they own an om ipotent, 
ſupream, over-ruling power, that beholds both 

them and their actions, and ſo far takes notice of 
them, as to reward the good, and puniſh the bad 
in the other world. For they believe the 1mmor. 
tality of the Soul: but the notion that they have 
of the Deity is very obſcure. Yet by the Figures 
which they make repreſenting this God, they 
manifeſtly ſhew that they do behevehim ta excel in 
fight, ſtrength, courage and wiſdom , juſtice, 
c. For tho'their Idols, which are made in human 
ſnapes, are very different in their forms; yet they 
all repreſent (anew fait extraordinary, either in the 
countenance, or in the make of the body or limbs 
Some are very corpulent and fat, others are very 
lean, ſome alſo have many eyes, others as many 
hands, and all graſping ſomewhat. Their aſpects 
are alſo different, and in ſome meaſure repreſenting 
what they are made to imitate, or there is ſome- 
what in their hands or lying by them, to illuſtrate 
the meaning of the Figure. Several paſſions are 
alſo repreſented in the countenance of the Image, 
as love, hatred, joy, grief. I was told of one 
Image that was placed ſitting on his Hams, with 
his Elbows reſting on his knees, and his Chin reſt- 
ing on his 2 Thumbs, for the ſupporting his Head, 
which lookt drooping forwards : his Eyes were 
mournfully lifted up towards Heaven, and the figure 
was ſo lean, and the countenance and whole com- 
poſure was ſo ſorrowful, that it was enough to move 
the beholder with pity and compaſſion. My Friend 
ſaid he was much affected with the ſight thereof. 
There are other Images alſo, that are in the le 
ſhape of Beaſts, either Elephants of Horſes , for I e 
have not ſeen them in any other ſhape. The Pago: WW 
das or Idol Temples, are not ſumptuous and mag- he 
nificent, as in ſome of the Neighbouring n A 
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The Pagodas or Temples. | The Prieſts. | 


1 4 
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it Whey are generally built with Timber, and are An. 1888. 


wt mall and low : yet moſtly covered with Pan- 
m Wile; eſpecially the City Pagodas: but in the Coun- 


of Nuy ſome of them are thatched. I fawthe Horſe 


d and Elephant Idols only in the Country: and in- 
. N adeed I aw none of the Idols in the City Cachao, 
re Mut was told they were generally in humane ſhapes. 
eh WM The Horſe and Elephant Images I ſaw, were 


boch ſorts about the bigneſs and height of a good 


in WHorſe, each Res. as the midſt of a little Tem- 
de, ple, juſt big —_ to contain them, with their 
in Wheads towards the door: and ſometimes one, ſome- 
ey times two together ina Temple, which was always 
he Mopen. There were up and down in the Country 
bs other buildings, ſuch as Pagodas, or Temples, Tombs, 
ry MWorthe like, leſs than theſe; and not above theheighth 
ny of + man: but theſe were always ſhut ſocloſe, that 
ie Wl could not fee what was within them. | 

nz There were many Pagan Prieſts belonging to theſe 
12- Wergodas, and 'tis reported that they are by the 
Laws tied to ſtrict rules of Living, as abſtinence 
from Women, and ſtrong drink eſpecially, and en- 
Hoined a poor ſort of Life. Yet they don't ſeem 
to confine themſelves much to theſe Rules : but 
heir ſubſiſtence being chiefly fram Offerings, and 
there being many of them, they are uſually very 
poor. The Offerings to the Prieſt is commonly 2 or 
2 handfuls of Rice, a box of Betle, or ſome ſuch 
like preſent. One thing the people reſort to them 


oris Fortune-telling, at which they pretend tobe 


ve Nery expert, and will be much offended if any 

nd {Wiſpute their ſkill in that, or the truth of their Re- 
ion. Their Habitations are very little and mean 

the loſe by the Pagodas, where they conſtantly atten 

r [ Wo offer the petitions of the pbor people, that fre- 

go- Wuently reſort thither on ſome ſuch errand. For 

ig: bey have no ſet times of Devotion, neither do 


hey ſeem to eſteem one day above another, except 


J 


111 „ Thane 


An. 1688. 
VN Prieſt in writing what Petition they have to make: 
and he reads it aloud before the Idol, and after. 


Mony. 


= » The ſolemnity_ of their Prayers. 
their Annual Feaſts. The people bring to th, 


wards burns it in an Incenſe-pat, the Supplicant al 
the while lying proſtrate on the Ground. 
Ithink the Mandarius and rich people ſeldom come 
to the Pagodas, but have a Clerk of their own, 
who reads the Petition in their own Courts 91 
Yards :, and it ſhould ſeem by this, that the Mandz 
rms have a better ſenſe of the Deity, than the com 
mon People; for in theſe Yards, there is no Idol, 
before whom to perform the Ceremony, but ti 
done with Eyes lift upto Heaven. When they make 
this Petition they order a great deal of good meat tg 
be dreſt, and callingall their Servants into the Court 
where the Ceremony is to be performed, they place 
the food on a Table, where alſo 2 Incenſe-pots are 
placed, and then the Mandarm preſents a paper to 
the Clerk, who reads it with an audible voice. 
In the firſt place there is drawn up an ample account 
of all that God has bleſt him withal, as Health, 
17 Honour, Favour of his Prince, Cc. and 
ong Life, 1the be old; and towards the concluſion, 
there is a Petition to God for a continuance of al 
theſe bleſſings, and a farther augmentation of them 
eſpecially with long life and favour of his Prince, 
which laſt they eſteem as the greateſt of all Blel 
ſings. While this paper is reading the Mate 
kneels down, and bows his face down to the Earth: 
and when the Clerk nas done reading it, he puts 
It to the burning ruſhes, that are in the Incenſe 
pot, where tis conſum'd. Then he flings in 3 0 
4 little bundles of ſacred paper, which is very fit 
and gilded ; and when that alſo is burnt, he bids hi 
Servans eat the Meat. This Relation I had from 
an Ergliſh Gentlemen, who underſtood the Lan 
guage "Ay well, and was preſent at ſuch a Cen 
"his burning of paper ſeems a great Cuſtom 
. 25 amoh 
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The Tonquineſe Language and Writing. 


,mong the Eaftern Idolaters: and in my former 4n._1688. 


Volume I obſerved the doing ſo by 
Sacrifice they had at Bencouli. 


The Tonquineſe Language is ſpoken very much 
through the throat, but many words of it are pro- 
nounced through the teeth. It has a great affinity 
to the Chineſe Language, eſpecially the Fokem dia- 
le&, as L have been informed : and tho* their 
words are difterently pronounced, yet they can 
underſtand each others writings, the characters and 
words being ſo near the fame. The Court Lan- 
guage eſpecially is very near the Chineſe; for then 
Courtiers being all Scholars, they 2 more ele- 
gantly; and it differs very much from the vulgar 
corrupted Language. But tor the Malayan Tongue, 
which Monſieur Tavermer's Brother in his Hiſto- 
ry of Tonquin ſays is the Court Language, I ne- 
ver could hear by any perſon that it is ſpoken 
there, tho have made particular inquiry about it 
neither can Ibe of his opinion in that matter. For 
the Tonqumeſe have no manner of Trade with any 
Malayans that I could obſerve or learn, neither 
bave any of their neighbours : and for what other 
grounds the Temquineſe ſhould receive that language 
I know not. It is not probable that either Con- 
queſt, Trade or Religion could bring it in ; nor 
dothey travel towards Malacca, but towards China 
and commonly tis from one of theſe cauſes that 
Men learn the language of another Nation. 
The remarkable ſmoothneſs of . that Language, 
I confeſs, might excite ſome people to learn it out 
of curioſity: but the Toquineſe are not ſo curious. 
They have Schools of Learning and Nurſeries 
to tutor youth. The Characters they write in are 
the ſame with the Chineſe, by what I could judge; 
and they write with a hair Pencil, not ſitting at a 
Table, as we do, but ſtand upright. They hold 
heir Paper in one hand, and write with the other: 


the Chineſe, in a 


$A making their Characters very exact and fair, 


60 Their Learning and Mechanich Arts. 


They write their lines. right down from the top to 
the bottom, beginning the firſt line from the right 
hand, and ſo proceeding on towards the left. Af. 

, 2 they can write they are inſtructed in ſuch 
Sciences as their Maſters can tutor them in; and 
the Mathematics are much ſtudied by them: They 
dem to underſtand a little of Geometry and Arith- 
metick, and ſomewhat more of Aſtronomy. They 
ve Almanacks among them: but I could not 
earn whether they are madein Tonquin, or brought 

2 to them from (Hina. - 
=. Since the Jeſuits came into theſe parts, ſome of 
them have improved themſelves in Aſtronomy 
retty much. They know from them the Revo. 
ation of the Planets : they alſo learn of them 
natural Philoſophy, and eſpecially Ethicks : and 
hen young Students are admitted to make Gra. 

. aid they paſs througha very ſtrict examination. 
They compoſe ſomething by way of trial, which 
they muſt be careful to have wholly their own, 
for if it is found out that they have been alliſted, 
they are puniſhed, degraded, and never admitted 


£0. 4 ſecond examination. 


. : 


The Jonquineſe have learnt ſeveral Mechanick Arts 
and Trades, ſo that here are many Tradeſmen, 
diz. Smiths, Carpenters, Sawyers, 9 Tur: 
gers, Weavers, Tailors, Potters, Painters, Money- 
hangers, Paper-makers, Workers on Lacker were 
N e c. Their Saws are moſt in frames. 
and drawn forwards and backwards by two men. 


Money- changing is a great Profeſſion here. It is 


managed by Women, Who are very dextrous and 
pipe in this employment. They hold their Cabals 
in the night, and know how to raiſe their Cath as 

well as the cunningeſt Stock- jobber in Low 
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Commodities and MinnufuFures. 
One ſort is made of Silk, the othet 
the rinds of Trees. This being pounded well 
ith wooden Peſtles in large Troughs, make the 
oft writing Paper. AR ets 

The vendible Commodities of this Kingdom, are 
ld, Muſk, Silks, both wronght and raw, ſome 
llicoes, Drugs of many ſorts, Wood for Dying; 


lacker Wares, Earhen-Wares, Salt, Anmiſeed; 
Wormſeed, c. 


There is much Gold in this 
quniry : It is Iike the China Gold, as pure as that 


of Japan, and much finer. ' Eleven or twelve Talz 


fSilver brings one of Gold. A Tale is the Name 
if a Summ about a Noble Engliſh. Beſides; the 
uu Silk fetched from hence, here are ſeveral forts 
f wroughit Silks made for Exportation, viz: Pes 
ms,” Sues, Num kin, Pimaſco's, and Gaws. The 
Rings and Gaws, are of each ſort either plain, or 
flowered very neatly. They make ſeveral other 
forts of Silk, but theſe are the principal that are 
dougyt by the Exliſb or Dutch. ) 1 
The Lakerd Ware that is made here, is not iti- 
ferior to any but that of Fapan only, which is 
teemed the beſt in the World; probably becatſe 
the Japan Wood is much better than this at Tonquin; 
tor there ſeems not any conſiderable difference irt 
the Paint or Varniſh. The Lackof Tonquin is a fort 
tf emmy Juice, which drains out of the Bodies 
or Limbs of Trees. It is gotten in ſuch quantities 
by the Country People, that they daily bring it ii 
eat Tubs to the Markets at Cachao to ſel}; eſpeci- 
Ay all the working Seaſon. The natural colour 
8 white, and in ſubſtance thick like Cream: but 
he Air will change its colour; and make it look 
blackiſh : And therefore the Country People that 
ing it to Town, cover it over with 2 or 3 ſheets 
if Paper, or Leaves, to preſerve it in its freſh native. 
flor,” The Cabinets,” Deſks,” or any fort of, 
| Frames 


The Tonquineſ# make indifferent good Paper, of 4. 1898 
to ſorts. Sl GY 


Ms Of the Lacker-ware, Lack, and-Turpentin, 
45. 1688. Frames to be Lackered, are made of Fir,” , 
W WV Pone-tree : but the Joyners/in this Country may 


not compare their Work with that which the E. 
ropeans make: and in laying on the Lack upon 
good or fine joyned work they frequently ſpoil th 
Joynts, edges, or corners of Drawers of Cabinet: 
Beſides, our faſhions of Utenſils differ mightily 
from theirs, and for that reaſon. Captain Pool, in 
his ſecond Voyage to the Country, brought an in. 
genious Joyner with, him to make faſhionable Con 
modities to be lackered here, as alſo Deal-boards 
which are much better thanthe Pone-wood of this 

Country. 5 | 
The Work-houſes where the Lacker is laid on, 
are accounted very unwholeſome, by reaſon of x 
iſonous quality, ſaid to be in the Lack, which 
mes into the Brains through the Naſtrils of thoſe 
that work at it, making them break out in Botches 
and Biles; yet the ſcent is not ſtrong, nor the 
ſmell unſavoury. The Labourers at this Trade 
can work only in the dry Seaſon, or when the drying 
North Winds blow ; for as they lay ſeveral Coat 
of Lack, one on another, fo theſe muſt all han 
time to be throughly dry, before an outer Coat 
can be laid on the former. It grows blackiſh d 
it ſelf, when expoſed to the Air; but the Colour 
is heightned by Oil and other ingredients mixt with 
it. When the outſide Coat is dry, they poliſh it to 
bring it to a gloſs. This is done chiefly by often 
rubbing it with the ball or palm of their Hands 
They can make the Lack of any colour, and tem 
r it ſo as to make therewith good Glew, faid 
to be the beſt in the World: It is alſo very cheap, 
and prohibited Exportation. They make Varnill g 
alſo with the Lack. Tas | 
Here is alſo Turpentine in good plenty, and very 
cheap. Our Captain bought a conſiderable quam 
tity for the Ships uſe : and of this the Carpents 
made 


ine, KR u Earthen Ware and Drugs. „ 63 . 
ade good Pitch, and uſed it for covering the An. 1688 
* they were caulked. 1 40 Ou , 
The Earthen Ware of this Country is courſe and 
fagrey Colour, yet they make great quantities of 
mall Earthen Diſhes, that will hold half a Pint or 
more. They are broader towards the brim than at 


ets; 

til the bottom, ſo that they may be ſtowed within 
in be another. They have been fold by Zuropeans, in 
in. many of the Malayan Countries, and for that rea- 
on- Mod Capt. Pool in his firſt Voyage bought the beſt 
rde par: of 100009, in hopes to ſell them in his return 
thi Whomeward at Batavia, but not finding a Market 


for them there, he carried them to Bencouli on the 
land Sumatra, where he fold them at à great 
profit to Governor Bloom : And he alſo ſold moſt 
f them at good Advantage to the Native 
alayans there: yet ſome thouſands were ſtill at 


hes the Fort when I came thither, the Country being 
the lutted with them. Capt. Veldon allo bought 30 
ade Nor 40000, and carried them to Fort St. George, but 
ing Wow he diſpoſed of them I know not. The China 
a Wares which are much. finer, have of late ſpoiled 
ave de fale of this Commodity in moſt places: Yet at 
oat Wiackon in the Bay of Bengall, they are ſtill eſteem- 
1 of Wd, and ſell at a good rute. 


The ſeveral ſorts of Drugs bought and ſold he re; 
rebeyond'my Knowledge: but here is China root, 
alingame, Rluibarb, Ginger, c. Neither do! 


ten Nn whether any of theſe grow in this Country, 
ad Wor they are moſtly imported from their Neigh- 
em- ours ; tho' as to the Ginger, I think it grows 
aid Here. Here is alſo a ſort of Fruit or Berry ſaid to 
ap, Wow on ſmall Buſhes, called by the Dutch, Anti ſe, 
uh ecauſe its ſcent and taſte is ſtrong like that: of the 


Innfeed. This Commodity is only exported hence 
the Dutch, who carry it to Batavia, and there 
til it among their Arack, togive it an Anniſeed 
Wour; This fort of Arack is not fit to make 

Punch 


6a Sappan-wood,"Wormfeed,Muok, Rhubarb, tc 
4r. 1688-Punch with, neither is it uſed that way, bit fy 
want of plain Arack. It is only uſed to take: 


the biggeſt ſtick that I ſaw here was no bigger 


in their own Mountains, yet they do not wall 


Dram of by-it felf, by the Dutch chiefly; who in 
ſtead of Brandy, will ſwallow large doſes of it. tho 
it be ſtrong : but tis alſo much uſed and eſtemed 
all over the Eaſt᷑· Indies. | * 

There is one ſort of Dying-wood in this Coun: 
try much like the Campeachy Log · wood, tho? whe 
ther the ſame, or Wood of greater value, I knoy 
not. I have heard that tis calbd Sappan Wood; 
and that it comes from Siam. It was ſmaller than 
what we uſually cut in the Bay of Campeachy; fa 


than my Leg, and moſt of it much ſmaller, an 
crooked. They have other fort of Dyes ; butl 
can give no account of them. They fre ſeven 
Colours here, but I have been told they are nd 
laſting. They have many ſorts of good tall Tin 
ber- trees in this Country, fit for any ſorts'4 
building: but by relation none very durable 
For Maſting the Fir and Pone-trees are the bel 
Here is much Wormſead, but it grows not in thy av 
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Kingdom. It is brought from within the Land ar 
from the Kingdom of Bontau, or from the Provini wi 
of Imam, bordering on this Kingdom, yet beloni de 
ing to China. From thence comes the Muſk andy 0 


Rhubarb; and theſe three Commodities are ſaid'tols 
peculiar to Bontan and Imam. The Muſk gro 
in the Cods of Goats. The ſame Countries iel 
Gold alſo, and ſupphy this Country with it: f 
whatever Gold Mines the Tonquineſè are ſaid to ha 


upon then. | | 
With all theſe rich Commodities, one would d 
pect the People to be rich; but the generality a 
very poor, conſidering whata Trade is driven het 
For they have little or no Trade by Sea then 
ſelves, except for Eatables, as Rice, and 1 
x . ; ; Al 
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fr which is ſpent in the Country: but the main 4 1488 


te Trade of the yis maintained by the Chineſe, 
in Egliſ, Dutch, and other Merchant Strangers, 
tho who either reſide here conſtantly, or make their 
ned annual Returns hither, - Theſe, export their Com 

modities, and import ſuch as are vendible here. 
n · The Goods imported hither befides Silver, are Salt- 


che- peter,” Sulphur, Ergliſþ Broad cloath, Cloath- 


no taſhes, ſome Callicoes, Pepper and other Spites, 
od; WF Lead, great Guns, c. but of Guns the long Sa- 
ker is moſt eſteemed, For theſe Commodities you 
fer receive Money or Goods, according to contract: 
ger but the is ſo very poor, that, as I for- 
m merly obſerved, the Merchant commonly ſtays 3 
ut of 4 Months for his 8, after he has paid for 
er dem; becaufe the Poor are not ettiployed till 


n Ships arrive in the Country, and then they are 
Lin fetito work by the Money that is brought thither 
s in chem. The King buys great Guns, and ſome 
able of Broad cloath: but his pay is fo bad, that 
belt chants care not to deal with him, cauld they 
tu avoid it. But the Trading People by all accounts 


are honeſt and Juſt : That I heard a Man ſay, 

7 traded — * in 2 gay 
alt for many thouſands of pounds; that he di 

hot in all that time loſe 10 I. by them all: 
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| The Government of Toriquin. 
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C. HAP. IV. 3 
Of the Government of Tonquin. The 2 Kings 
Boua and Choua ; the Revolt of the Co- 
chinchineſe, and Original of the preſent 
Conſtitution at.,Tonquin. Of the. Boua's 
confinement.and the Choua's or raling King; 
+ Perſon and Government ; and abe Treaſure, 
2 . and Artillery. Their manner 
* 


—— 


> 


making Gun-powder. Of the Soldiers, ther 
Arms, Employment, &c, Of the Navd 
Force, their fine Gallies and Management 
them, The Watchhept in their Towns. their 
Juſtice and puniſhing of \Debtors, and Cri- 
. arindls of all ſorts. Of the Eunucb Mandi 
Tins: ir Promotion and  Diſpoſitions, 
Of their ſwearing upon a draught of Hen: 
lood : and the Trial by bitter Waters in 
Guinea. Of the Mandarins Entertainments: 


'F His Kingdom is an abſolute Monarchy, but 
of ſuch a kind as is not in the World again; 


great Affinity between them in their Language, 
Religion, 


„ ee . 22 re reer -.. 


The ino Kings Boua and Chou. 67 
Religion, and Cuſtoms. Theſe 2 Kings they have . 1688. 


-Z 2 are not any way related in their VV 
Deſcent or Families: nor could I learn how 
long their Government has continued in the pre- 

| ſent form 4 but it appears to have been for ſome 

5 - bats "ag 

4 ducceſfions. The occaſion is variouſly reported; 

| but ſome give this account of if © 

r The Boua's, or antient Kings of Tonquin, were 

8 


formerly Maſters of Cochinchma, and kept that 
rs WI Nation in ſubjection by an Army of Tongquineſe con- 
e, ffantly kept there, under a General or 1s 
of ho ruld them. When Cocbinchma threw off the 
„ auineſe Loak, the King had two great Generals, 
e in Cochincbina, and another in Tongum it felt. 
of 
ir 
1 
a 


Theſe two Generals differing, © he who was in 
Cochinchma revolted from his Soveraign of Tonquin, 
and by his Power over the Army there, made 
minſelf King of Cochinchina: ſince which theſe 
wo Nations have always been at Wars; yet each 
„ Nation of late is rather on the defenſive part than 
„on the offenſive. But when the General who 
commanded in Cocbinchina had been thus fſac- 
ceſsful in his Revolt from under the Boua, the 
Tonquineſe General took the Courage to do fo too; 
and having gained the Affections of ms Army, de. 
wed the King, his Maſter, * of all the Regal 
ower, and kept it with all the Revenues of the 
Crown in his own Hands : yet leaving the other 
the Title of King ; probably, becauſe of the great 
zeal the People had for that Family. And thus the 
Kingdom came wholly into the Power of this 
Iongquineſe General, and his Heirs; who carry the 
Title of Chona ; the Bona's of the Ancient Fami- 
ly having only the ſhadow of that Authority they 
were formerly Maſters of. The Bona lives the Lite 
of a kind of à Priſotter of State, within the old 
Palace; with his Women and Children; and 
averts himſelf in Boats among his Fiſh-ponds 
1 1 Wilen 


68 


The deſpotick Power of the Choua. 


Au. 1688. within the Palace Walls, but never ſtirs without 
choſe bourids: He is held in great Veneration by 


Are at 


all the Tonquineſe, and ſeemingly by the Chona alſo; 
who never offers any violence to him, but treats 


him with all imaginable reſpect. The People ſay 


they have no King but Bona; and ſeem to have 
fad apprehenſions of the loſs they ſhould have, if 
he ſhould dye without an Your : and whenever 
the Choua comes into his prefence, which is 2 or 
3 times 1n the year, he uſeth abundance of Com- 
pliments to him, and tells him, that his very Life 
is at his ſervice, and that he governs and rules 
wholly to do him a kindneſs: and always gives him 
the upper hand. So alſo when any Ambaſladors 
are ſent from the Emperor ot China, they will de- 
liver their Meſſage to none but the Bona, and 
have their Audience of him. Yet after all this 
Pageantry, the Boua has only a few Servants to 
attend him, none of the Mandarms make their 
Court to him, nor is he allow d any Guards: Al 
the Magiſtracy and Soldiery, Treaſure, and the 
ordering of all Matters of eace or War, are en-; 
tirely at the Choua's diſpoſal; all preferment is 
front him, and the very Servants who attend the 
Boua, are ſuchonly as the Choua places about him. 
Beſides theſe Servants, none are ever ſuffer'd to 
ſee the Boua, much leſs Strangers: So that I could 
learn nothing as to his Perſon. But as to the 
Choua, F have been informed that he is an angry, 


ill-natured,leprousVerſon. He lives in the ſecond | 


Palace, where he has ten or twelve Wives; but 
what Children I know Hot. He governs witlyab- 
ſolute Authority over the Subjects, and With 
great tyranny : fortheir Lives, Goods,and Eſtates 
his Command. The Province of Teneboa 

is ſaid to have belonged properly to his Anceſtors, 
who were great Mindarins xk the uſurpation. 
So that he now Wenns to have a particular ** 
| or 
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The Horſer, Elephants, and Artillery, 


great Ciſterns full of Water, made purpoſely for 
that uſe : and to ſecure it, he keeps a great 
many Soldiers there; and commits the charge, 
both of them and the Treaſure, to the Governour 
ofthe Province, who is one of his principal Eunuchs. 
The Chona has always a ſtrong oo of Soldiers 

ut hig Palace, and many large Stables for his 
Halte and Elephants. The Horſes are about 13 


0: 14 hands high, and are kept very fat: there 


are 2 or 300 of them. The Elephants are kept 
in long Stables by themſelves, each having a pecy- 
liar room or partition, with a Keeper to dreſs and 
feed him. The number of the King's Elephants 
are about 150 or 2cc. They ag watered and 
waſhed every day in the River. 

Same of the Ef phants are very gentle and go- 
yernable, Them are more Al, and . unruly. 
Whey theſe rude ones are to paſs through the 
Streets, tho' only to be watered, the Rider or 
Dreſſer orders a Gong or Drum to be beaten before 


him, to warn People that an unruly Elephant is 


coming ; and they preſently clear the Streets 
and give a paſſage for the Beaſt ; who will do miſ- 
chief to any that are in the way, and their Riders 
or Keepers cannat reſtrain him. 4 . 
Before the Chaua's Palace, there is a large parade, 
or ſquare place for the Soldiers ta be drawn up. On 
ane fide there is a place for the Mandarins to ſit, 
and ſee the Soldiers exerciſe, on the other ſide 
there is a ſhed, wherein all the Cannon and heayy 
Guns are lodged. There may be 50 or 69 Iron 
Guns from Falcon to Nemy-Culverin, 2 or 3 
whole Culyerin or Demi-Cannon, and ſome ol 
Iron Mortars lying on logs The Guns axe mount- 
ed on their Carriages, but the Carriages of theſe 
Guns are old and very ill made. There is ane 
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for it, and keeps his Treaſure there, which,” by 4%: 2688, 


report, 1s very great. This Treaſure is huried in 
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The Weapons and Soldiery of Tonquin. 


An. 1588. great Braſs Gun, much bigger than the reſt, ſip. 
WY poſed to be 8 or goco pound weight. It is of a 


taper bore ; of a foot diameter at the mouth, but 
much ſmaller at the britch. It is an ill ſhaped 


thing, yet much eſteemed by them, probably be. 


cauſe it was caſt here, and the biggeſt that ever the 
made. It was caſt about 12 or 13 years ago, and it 
being ſo heavy, they cou'd not contrive to mountit, 
but were beholding to the Engliſh, to put it into 
the Carriage; where it now ſtands more for a 

ſhow them ſervice. But tho this is but an ordina 
nin of workmanſhip, yet the Tonquinqſe underſtand 
ow to run Metals, and are very expert m temper- 
ing the Earth, Wherewith they make their mould. 
_- Theſe are A the great Guns, that I faw or heard 
of jn this Kingdom. neither are here any Forts, 
7 the King keeps always a great many Solders, 
is faid that he has always 70 or 80000 conſtant- 
Iy in pay. Theſe are moſt Foot, they are arm'd 
with Curtans or Sword, and Hand- Guns of 3 foot 


and an half or 4 foot in the Barrel. The bore is about 


the bigneſs of our Horſe Piſtols, they are all Match- 
locks, and they are very thick and heavy. The 
Soldiers do all make their own Powder. They 
have little Engins for mixing the ingredients, and 
make as ſmall a quantity as they pleaſe. They 
know not how to corn it, and therefore it is in 
unequal lamps, ſome as big as the top of a mans 
Thumb, and ſome no bigger than a white Pea : 
neither have I ſeen any Powder well corn'd, that 
has been made in any of theſe Eaſtern Nations. 
The Soldiers have each a Cartage Box covered 
with leather, after the manner of the Vef-b1dran 
Privateers: but inſtead of Paper Cartages, theſe 
are filled with ſ\nall hoHow Canes, each containinga 


load or charge of Powder ; whichthey empty out of 


the Cane into the Gun; ſo that each Box has in it, 
as it were, ſo many Bandeleers. Their Arms are kept 
. 3 : | very 
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Good Eater: good Soldiers. 


very brightand clean : for which petypleeveryrone An. 1688. 


of them has a hollow Bambo to lay over the Ba 
of his Gun; and to keep the duſt from it as it lies 
over the wrack in his Houſe. When they march alſo 
in rainy weather, they have another Bambo, to 
cover their Guns. This is large enovgh to cover 
the whole Barrel, and very well lacker'd; fo that it is 
nat only handſome, but alſo preſerves the Gun dty, 
The Soldiers when they march are le d by an 
Officer, who is leader of the File: and every File 
conſiſts of 10 men: but as I have been informed 
by one who has ſeen them march, they don't keep 
their ranks in marching. The Soldiers are moſt 
of them luſty ſtrong well made men: for tis that 
chiefly recommends them to the Kings ſervice. 
They ruſt alſo have good Stomachs, for that is 4 
greater recommendation than the former; neither 
can any inan be entertain d as a Soldier, that has 
not a greater ſtroke than ordinary at eating : for 
by this they judge of his ſtrength and conſtitution. 
For which reaſon, when a Soldier comes to be 
lied, his Stomach is firſt proved with Rice, the 
common ſubſiſtence of the ordinary People in this 
Kingdom: and according as he acquits himſelf 
in this firſt tryal of his manhood, ſo he is either 


diſcharged or entertain d in the ſervice. *Tis re: 


ported, that at theſe 'Tryals they commonly eat 
8 or 9 cups of Rice, each containing a pint, and 
they are ever afterwards eſteem d and advanced, 
according to the firſt days ſervice : and the greateſt 
eaters are chiefly imploy'd as guards to the King, 
and commonly attend on his perſon. The Pro- 
vince of Mean breeds the luſtieſt men, and the 
belt eaters : for that reaſon thoſe of that Province 
are generally 1mploy'd as Soldiers. After 30 years 
ſervice a Soldier may petition to be disbanded ; 
and then the Village where he was born muſt ſend 
another Man to ſerve in his room. 
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72 The Exerciſes of the Soldiery. 
47. 2008, The Horſemen are but few, and armed with 
" V y Bows, and long Spears or Lances, like the Mooxs 
and Turks. Both theſe. and the Foot Soldiers are 
very dexterous in uſing their weapons, and 
ſhoot very well either with Gun or- Bow ; for 
they are often exerciſed by thaoting at Marks. 
The King orders a ſhooting match once à year, and 
rewards the beſt marks-man with a fine-Coat, or 
about-100a Caſh, as tis called, which is a ſumm 
above the value of a Dollar. The mark is a white 
| earthen Cup, placed againſt a Bank. The diſtance 
| they ſtand to fire at it is about 80 yards. He why 
| breaks the firſt Cup has the fineſt Coat ; for there 
are others alſo of leſs worth and finery for the reſt, 
that have the good fortune to break the other 
Cups, or Caſb in lieu of them. This is all at the 
Kings charge, who incourages this exerciſe very 
much, as a means to make them good Marks-men; 
and they generally proye ſuch. They will load and 
fire the quickeſt of any People. They draw the 
Rammer at ane motion, and pouring down the 
Powder and Bullet, they ram all down at one 
motion more. Then they withdraw the Runmer, 
and put it into its place, at 2 motions more. All 
the 4 mations are performed very dexterouſly and 
quick: and when they ſhoot at à mark, the 
> 


- Ell and fire at firſt ſight, yet very "Hor 
fully. . 

Tho' the King of Tonquin has no Forts, yet he 
keeps always a great many Soldiers in the Fron. 
tier Towns of his Kingdom; eſpecially on the 
8. W. part thereof, to check the Cochinchineſe, his 
implacable Enemies: and tho there ſeldom. hap 
pens a pitch'd Battel between them, yet there are 
often Skirmiſhings, which keep the Soldiers on 
each ſide upon their guards: and ſometimes there 

are conſiderable excurſions made by one or other 


party into the Enemies Terxitpries, where 10 
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Long Guns for the Field. | 
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11; ſpoil, and bring away what Booty they can 4n..16 
. by The King alſo has always about 30000 near 9 


re s perſon, and quarter d in or about Cut hao, ready 
id Wn all occaſions. The dry ſeaſon is the time for 
or ns Armies to take the Field, or go againſt an Ene- 
is. ny: for in theſe Countries there is no marching 
ad Win the Wet ſeaſon. When he ſends an Army by 
or Land on any expedition, the General, and other 
m great Officers are mounted on Elephants. Theſe 
ite WW have neat little boarded - Houſes or Caſtles faſtned 
ce on their backs, where the great men ſit in itate, 
hy WW ſecur'd from the Sun or Rain. They have no 
ere Field- pieces in their Armies, but inſtead thereof 
t, ¶ they carry on mens backs Guns that will carry a 
er WM four ounce Shot. The barrels of theſe Guns are 
the about 6 or 7 foot Jong + but tho' one man carries 
ry WM one of them on his back, yet he cannot hold it 
n; ont to fire, like ſmall Guns, but reſts it on its 
nd Carriage, which is another Man's burden, and 
the Wl they two manage it between thein. The Carri- 
age is only a round piece of Wood, about 4 inches 


one Wl thick, and 6 or 7 foot long. One end of the 
der, Carriage is ſupported with two Legs, or a Fork of 
All WW three toot high, the other reſts on the ground. 
nd The Gun is placed on the top, where there is an 


Iron Socket for the Gun to reſt in, and a Swivel 
toturn the Muzzel any way. From the britch of 
the Gun there is a ſhort ſtock, for the man who 
fires the Gun to traverſe it withal, and to reſt it 
againſt his ſhoulder. © The uſe of theſe Guns is to 
clear a Paſs, or to fire over the Rivers, when the 
Enemy is ſo commodiouſly plac'd, that there is no 
other way to move him; and they are carry d by 
theſe tu/o men almoſt with as much eaſe as Mus- 
kets. In theſe Land- expeditions they curry but 
little Baggage, beſides their neceſſary Arms, Am- 
munition, and Provender : ſo that if they are 
routed they lightly ſcamper away; and . 
9 55 e 28 n 


74 Frontier Guard. Naval Force. 
| An. 1688, in theſe Countries the Diſpute is ſoon over, fy 
| they will not long ſuſtain a {mart Onſet. .' 
| Beſides the Soldiers on the Frontiers, and thoſe; 
| who attend the King about Cachao, he has many 
| others that keep guards in feveral parts of his King. 
| dom, eſpecially in the great Roads, and on h 
Rivers. Theſe ſearch all exported goods, to fo 
that no prohibited goods are ſent out of the King. 
. — eſpecially Arms: and no prohibited goody 
brought in. They alſo look after the Cuſtome, 
and ſee that all goods have paid, before they may 
paſs further. All Travellers are alſo ſearch d by 
them, and ſtrictly examined; and if any perſon 
are taken only on ſuſpicion, they are uſed very 
ſeverely, till they can clear themſelves: ſo that 
no diſaffected or rebellious perfon can ſtir, with. 
out being preſently known ; and this renders the 
King very ſafe in his Government. 5 
| The Kings Naval-force conſiſts only in a fort d 
flat bottom Gallies, and theſe ſeemingly deſigned 
| more for State than ſervice, except to tranſport 
| Soldiers from one place to another. 'Theſe Veſſel 
| are 5O, 60, or 70 foot long, and about 10 or'1! 
| root broad in the waſte; and the 2 ends near s 
| many foot high out of the water, eſpecially the 
| hinderpart or Stern: but the waſte or middle of the 
| Veſſel is not above 2 foot and an half from the wa 
| 


ter, that being the place, by which all the men goin 
and out: from | thence towards each end, it 
gently and very artificially raiſed, toa confjderable 
Peighth, ſa that the whole fabrick appears very 
raceful and pleaſant, as it moves on the water 
The head or forepart is not altogether fo high at 
the Stern, neither is there ſo much coſt beſtowed 
on it for ornament : for tho it wants neither carv'd 
work or painting, yet tis not comparable to that 
of the Stern, Which has great variety of carvirg 
and is curiouſly lacker'd and gilded. The pas 
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where the Captain fits in is te Stern, and is neatly An. 1688 
ered to keep off the Sun or the Rain . and it 
king higher than any other part of the Veſſel, a 
deus like a little Throne, eſpecially that of the 
neral's Galley. This is more magnificent than 
ke reſt, tho? all are built much of one form. From 
te Stern to the waſte, it is covered over with a 
ght covering, to ſhelter the Men and their 
Arms from the Rain in the wet ſeaſon, and the 
zotching Sun in the dry. Before the waſte there 
re places for the Oars on each fide, and a plain 
en Deck for the Rowers to ſtand by their tac k- 
lng. Each Galley carries a ſmall braſs Gun, 
ther Minion or Saker, which is Planted afore, 
and looks out through a Port in the Bow. They 
have a ſmall Maſt and Matt Sail, and they are 
wowed with from 16 f 20 to 24 Cats. 
The Soldiers are always the men that row, and 
hey are all naked, except that they have a nar- 
row piece of black Cloath like a Saſh about their 
Waſtes, which 1s brought between their Thighs, 
and tuckt again under their Waſte. Every one 
ſtands upriꝑhit behind his Oar, which lies in its 
notch on the Gunnal, and he thruſts or puſhes 
it forward with a great ſtrength ; and they plunge 
heir Oars all at one inſtant into the Water, keep- 
ng exact time with each other: and that they may 
the better do this, there is one that ſtrikes on a 
mall Gong, or a wooden Inſtrument, before 
very ſtroke of the Oar. Then the Rowers all 
it once anſwer with a fort of a hollow noiſe, 
rough the Throat, and a, ſtamp on the Deck 
rith one foot, and immediately plunge their Oars 
nto the Water. Thus the Gong and the Rowers 
ternately anſwer each other, making a ſound 
hat ſeems very pleaſent and warlike to thoſe who 
re at a ſmall diſtance on the Water or Shoar. 


Theſe 
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The Boats draw about 2 foot and a half vn 
ter. They are only ſerviceable in Rivers, or af 
Sea near the Shoar, and that in very fair we, 
ther too. They are beſt in the broad ac near 
the Sea, where they may take the advantage 
the Tides to help them: for tho' they row pretty 
ſwift when they are light, yet when they hart 
60, 80, or 100 men ba as ſometimes they 
have, they are heavy and row ſlowly againſt the 
ſtream. Nevertheleſs when there 1s accaſion they 
mult go againſt the ſtream a great way, tho? they 
tefforin it with great labour. 

The Soldiers in theſe Veſſels are equipt wit 
Bows, Swords, and Lances, and when many d 
them are ſent on any expedition, they are di. 
yided into Squadrons. They are diſtinguiſhed by 
their ſeveral Flags of different colours; as appear- 
ed by an expedition they made up the River, 2. 
gainſt ſome of their Northern Neighbours, whil; 
we were there. There were then about 60 of 
theſe Galleys ſent out up the River; and they 
had from 16 to 40 Soldiers in each, all wel 
armed, Their General was called Ungee Come, 
who was a great Mandarin, and was the perſon 
appointed by the King ta inſpect into our Exliſß 
Traffick ; being made director or protector of the 
Exliſb Factory, who uſed to ſpeak of him as 1 
generous man. There were two more great 
Officers under him, each in a Veſſel by himſelt. 
Theſe three had Flags of diſtinQtion : the fit 
was yellow, the ſecond blue, the third red or 

reen. They went away from Cachao towards 
de Mountains, but» did not return while we 
were there: but ſince we came from thence, 
have been informed that the expedition prov'd 
ruitleſs, and that the General Ungee Come: was 


much diſgraced, - 
* When 


- 


 aMdcagged aſhoar, and placed in Houſes built for- 
eat purpoſe 3 where they are ſet upright on 
car Miheir bottoms; made very clean, and kept neat 
nd dry. | Theſe Galley-Houſes are 50 or 60 paces 
ty dom the River ſide z and when they bring the 
are Mcalleys into them, there is a ſtrong Rope brought 
hey wund the ſtern of the Veſſel; and both ends 
the Mffretched along, one on each fide : then 3 or 400 
hey Mien, ſtanding ready with the Rope in their Hands, 
hey I vai: for the ſignal 3 which being given by the 

wat of a Gong, - they begin to draw withal their 
vith I Arength; and making a great {hrieking noiſe; 


der run her up in a trice into her place; This 

d. ao is their Soldiers work, who having thus 
| by WHouſed all their Galleys, return to their Land- 

ſervice. N F 1 

„2. WM Some of the Soldiers are employed alſo in keep 
milz ing Watch and Ward, for the ſecurity of private 
al Men, as well as in the King's bufinels : and the 
they MW Timguineſe are obſerv'd to keep good orders in the 
well Wight in all Towns and Villages; but more partr- 
mer, I cularly in the great Cities, and eſpecially at Ca- 
rſon d. There every Street is guarded with a ſtrong 
gib Watch, as well to keep ſilence, as to hinder any 


diforder. The Watch- men are armed with Staves; 
as 3 Wand ſtand in the Street by the Watch-houfes; 
great Mio examin every one that paſſeth by. There is 
aſelf. Nalſo a Rope ſtretched croſs the Street breaft high, 
firſt and no Man may paſs this place, till he is examin d; 
d or While he will venture to be ſoundly bang d by the 
vards Watch. Theſe Men can handle their Weapon ſo 
ell, that if they deſign miſchief, they will der- 
ence, Wtrouſly break a Las or Thigh-bone, that being the 
place which they commonly ſtrike at. There is 
2 pair of Stocks by every Watch-houle ; to 
Feeare Night Ramblers in: but for a ſmall pieceof 
Money a Man may paſs quiet enough, and forthe 
mioſt 


urch and Ward kept by the Soldiers 57 
ll When the Galleys are not in ſervice, they are An. 1688; 


73 Juſtice corrupt, yet ſometimes pledſun 
An. 1538. moſt part only the are taken up. 

Patch: men an Beldbe wt belong to he, Gon 
or ſome other Men of great Power, who will her 
no Complaints againſt then, tho' never ſo ju6yMio iy 
| made: and therefore they often put Men in H T 

| Stocks at their pleaſure, and in the Morning ca 
them before a Magiſtrate: who commonly fing 
the Priſoners to pay ſomewhat z and be it more q 
leſs, it falls part to the Magiſtrate. Neither dam 
any Man complain of injuſtice upon ſuch uſps 
| in this caſe eſpecially ; tho his cauſe be neverh 
| Juſt: and therefore patience is in this Country asm 
| ceſſary for poos People, as in any part of the World 
But notwithſtanding theſe Abuſes, they hays 
one Cuſtom in the Adminiſtring Juſtice, that 
pleaſing enough. For if a difference or quarrel x 
any time happens between 2 mean Men, and they 
are not to be reconciled without going before a Mz: 
aten uſually conſidering their Poverty, laysm 
heavy mulct on the Offender, but injoins him thy 
as his penalty, that he ſhall treat the injur'd Perſon 
with a Jarr of Arack, and a Fowl, or a ſinall Por 


ker, that fo feaſting together, they may botl 

drown all animoſity in good Liquor, and renes 
their Friendſhip. © - | 
| But if it be a Controverſy about a Debt, they take 
a very different Method. For the Debtors are many 
ti mes order d to bePriſoners in their Creditors houls, 
where they are beaten, or kept with a log of Wodl 
made faſt to their Legs, to hinder them from m 
ning away. Theſe poor Pri ſoners eat nothing but Rice 
and drink Water. and are tyranically inſulted overly 
their rigid Creditors, till the Debt is ſatisfied. Thet 
Corporal Puniſhments upon Malefactors, and ſome 
times upon others are very ſevere. Some m 
Joaden with Iron Chains faſtned to their Lg 
with logs alſo like the Debtors, but now mentioned 
Others have their Necks incleſed betweeu : on 
| ; | heath 


Puniſbment for Crintinals, 79 
bey Planks made like a Pillory, but moveable, 4% 1588 
for tiey curry it about with them where ever they 
90 and even when they go to reſt they are forced 
lo lye down and fleep in it as they can. 
There is another fort of puniſhing Inſtrument 
not unlike this, called a Gongo. This alſo is made 
to wear about the Neck, bat is ſhaped like a Lad- 
der. The fides of it are 2 large Bamboes,of about 
10 or 12 foot! with ſeveral ſuch rounds or 
o flicks as Ladders have to keep the ſides afimder x 
be mach ſhorter: for the 2 ſide Bamboes are no 
ml farther aſunder, than to admit of a narrow room 
for the Neck 5 and the 2 rounds in the middle are 
much at the ſame diſtance from each other, on each 
fide the Neck, forming a little Square: throꝰ which 
the Man looks as if he were carrying a Ladder on 
his Shoulders, with his Head thro the ronnds: If 
either of theſe Vokes were to be taken off in a 
ſhort time, as in 6, 9, or 12 hours, it would be no 4 
great matter: but to wear one of them a Month, 

2, 24 or longer, as I have been informed they 
ſometimes do, ſeems to be a very ſevere puniſſi- 
ment. Vet tis ſome comfort to ſome, that they have 
the Liberty to walk abroad where they will: but 
others are both yoak'd and impriſon'd : and the 
take (WPrifoners' in publick Priſons are uſed worſe than a 
am Man would uſe a Dog, they being half ſtarved 


uſs and ſoundly beaten to boot. FOOT. 
e They have a particular puniſhment for ſuch as 
run re ſuſpected to Fre Houſes, or who are thought to 

Wave obeaſfioned the Fire through their neglect. 


The Mafter of the Houſe, where the Fire firff 
wreaks out, will hardly clear himſelf from ſuſpicion, 
and the ſeverity of the Law. The puniſhment in 
this caſe is to ſit in a Chair of 12 or 14 foot hiph, 
bare-headed, '3 whole days ſucceſſively in the hot 
corching Sun: this Chair is ſet, for his greater diſ- 
prace, before the plate where his Houfe ſtood. 


80 Puniſhment far ſeveral Crimes. 

An. 1588. Other ſmaller Crimes are puniſhed with blows 
WS WV which we call Bambooing. | The Criminal is laid 
flat on his Belly on the Ground, with his Britche, 
luckt down over his Hams : in which e 3 
uſty Fellow-bangs his bare Britch with a ſplit Bam. 
bo, about 4 fingers broad, and 5 foot long. The 
number of his Blows are more or leſs; according 
to the nature of the Crime, or the pleaſure of the 
Megiſtrate; yet Money will buy favour of the 
Executioner, who knows how to moderate his 
ſtrokes for a Fee before-hand. Otherwiſe his 
blows uſually fall ſo heavy that the poor Offender 
may be lamed a Month or two; After a Man has 
ſuffered any of theſe puniſhnrents, he can never 

obtain any publick favour or employment. 
They have no Courts of Judieature, but any 
ſingle iſtrate iſſues out his Warrants for the 
apprehending of Malefactors, and upon taking 
them immediately tries them: and as the Sentence 
is final, and without appeal, ſo tis no ſooner paſt, 
but 'tis executed alſo without more ado. Ther 
puniſhment in capital cri mes is uſually ng; 
The Criminal is carried immediately from the 
_ Magiſtrates Houſe to his own: fox there is no com 
mon place of Execution, but the Malefactor ſut- 
fers near his own Houſe; or where the fact was 
committed. There he is placed fitting on the 
Ground, with his Body upright, and his Legs 
ſtretched out: and the Executioner being pro- 
vided with a large Curtane or Backſword, and 
ſtriking a full back blow on the Neck; at one ſtroke 
he ſevers the Head from the Body; the Head com- 
monly tumbling down into the owners lap, and 
the Trunk falling backward on the Ground. 
Theft is not thought worthy of Death, but 1s 
puniſhed with cutting off ſome Member, or part 
of a Member, according to the degree of the ol. 
fence: For ſometimes only one joynt of a Finger 
| 5 
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" TheiEutuch Mandarins at Tonquin. — 8 
i chopt off, for other Crimes a whole Finger; or An, & 2 


Bt 


more; and for ſome the whole Handw. 4 
The Magiſtrates and other great Men of this 
Kwgdom are called Mandat tut. Nolte ene 
Office about the King are Eunuchs, and notſqnly. 
gelded, but alſo their Members cut | quite 12 
quite flat to; their Bellies. Theſe, as I have, beey 
informed, are all very leamned Men after their 


way, eſpecially in the Laws vf the Country. They 
erde by their merit or favour, tram oe 


degree to anbther, as well they who are en lo - 
Gini as in Military Affairs; And . 4 
place of | truſt; or profit goes beſide tem No 
Man is permitted to walk familiarly abont the 
King's. Palace without the leave of the Eunuch 
Mandarans ;1anfl for this Reaſon having ſuch free 
acceſs to the King themſelyes, -and excluding 
whom they will, they engroſs his fapour.; This 
i; taken ſo much to Heart by ſome, that thraugh 
envy and diſcontent, they often pine away.,, as ig 
commonly; ſaid, eveny to. Death; And I heard of 
ſuch an one, Who was called Ungee Thuan. Dig 
ec ſeems à Title of Honour among them... He 
was 2 Man of great Learning in the Laws, ex- 
wel Politick, and mighty high Spirited. This 
Man ſought all the means imaginable to be pre- 
ferred, but could not for want of being an Eu- 
nuch. He fretted to ſee his Inferiours Taifed : 
bat plainly ſeeing that there was no riſing without 
removing that objection, he one day in a rage 
took up a ſharp Knife, and qualifyd himſelf ei- 
lecually, He had a Wife and 6 or 8 Chuldren, 
who were All in great fear of his Life: but he 
vas not at all diſmayed, tho' in that condition; 
Ind the King advanced him. He was living when 
| hou _ and was 4 2 66 He had 
care of the Armory and Artillery, being, great 
Maſter of the: Wage eee I fig. 195 i | 


ere 


— 


92 
An, 1688. 


* 
* 


Fol tary Caſtuating thro' Ambition 
There was another | Mandarin alſo, ' one Lr 
Hae, who finding himſelf baffled by the Eunuchs, 


was forced to make himſelf one to be upon the 


level with them. This Gentleman, it ſeems, was 


Lord of a Village or two, where both he 


and his Tenants were often plagued with the do- 
mineering Eunuchs, and having born their Malice 
for ſome time, and ſeeing no end of it, he 4: 
reed with an expert Gelder to caſtrate him: For 
ores are many in this Country, who profeſs 
this Art, and are ſo expert at it, that they wil 
undertake to cut a Man of any Age, for ſo many 
thouſand Caſh as the Man 1s Years old. I is report- 
ed, that they firſt put the Patient into a Sleep: 
But how long they are curing hm after the Ope- 
ration is over, I know not. * I heard of but three 
Mandarins of any grandeur in the Government,who 
were not Eunuchs. One was the Governour of 
the Eaſ Province, whoſe Daughter was married toa 
Prince of the Royal Family. . The other two, who 
were Governours of Cachao, were alſo married Men, 
and had Children, and one of theſe married the 
Kings Daughter. All the Mandarius rule with abſolute 
Power and Authority in their ſeveral Precincts, yet 
in great Obedience to the King; who is as abſo- 
_ _ them, as they are over the Common 
eOple. 163 2 
Theſe Eunuch Aſandarins eſpecially live in great 
State. Many of theſe have command of the $ol- 
diery, and have Guards attending them at their 
own Houſes : There being a certain number of Sol- 
diers allowed to attend on each Mandarin, accord- 
ing to his Quality. They are generally covetous 
5 meaſure, and very malicious. Some 
of them are Governours of Provinces, but all ar 
raiſed to Places of truſt and profit, ' 
Once every Year the Mandarins receive an Oath 
of Allegiance to the King, from all the principal 


Officers 
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+ Trials by bitter Water in Guinea. 93 
we Officers under them. This is done with great 47. 168. 
hs, Ceremony: they cut the Throat of a Hen, and 
he W et the Blood fall into a Bafon of Aratk. Of this 
"as WW Arack every Man has a ſmall draught given himto 
he drink, after he has publickly declared his ſincerity 
lo and teadineſsto ſerve his Prince. Tis efteeined the 
e folemneſttye by whichany Man can ingage himſelt. 
4 This way of giving ſolemn potions to drink, is uſed 
'or WF alfo in other Countries, on different occaſions. As 
els particularly on the Gold Coaſt of Guinea; where 
in when Men or Women are taxed for a Crime, be 
Ny it of what Nature it will, but eſpecially Adultery, 
r. and the matter cannot be proved by Evidence, 
the Fetifſero or Prieft, decides the 9 „ by 
pe. giving a Potion of bitter Water, to the Perſon ac- 
cuſed : whith if they refufe to take, they are ſup- 
poſed to be guilty without farther proof: but if 
ey drink it off, the event is ſaid tõ be, that if the 
Perſons be guilty, this Water immediately ſwells 
their bodies till they burſt; but if innocent, they 
are not hurt thereby. What tricks the Fetifſero's 
my play in compounding this Water, I know not: 
but this kind of Tryal is frequent among them, and 
ſeems to be a remainder of the old Fewi/ſh Tryal 
by the Waters of jealouſy, ſpoken of in the 5th. 
pter of Numbers. I am not fufficiently inform'd 
whether the Event of the Tryal, be ſach as it was 
among the Jews ; but it ſeems they have a ſtrong 
1 of it : anda guilty Perſon does ordinarily 
0 dread the being brought to this Trial, that for 
the moſt part he or ſhe chooſe rather to ſuffer the 
niſhment of the Country, which is to be ſold to 
Europeans as Slaves. This potion is-called Bitter- 
water, and tis given by way of Trial upon any 
light fafpicion evenof a ſmall injury. This account 
L have had from ſeveral, who have been in Guinea, , 
bit. eſpecially from Mr. Canby ß 
But to return to the Eunnch Mardarins, tlio they 
A+ bitter Enemies to thoſe whom they take 
G 2 averfiot 


84 Chop ſticks to eat wiih, in Tonquin awd Ching, 
An. 1588. averſion againſt, yet on the other Hand, the 
a kind & he Favourites, and as 9 2 
their Viſitants, whether Foreigners or - others 
feaſting them often. They. Love mightily to be 
viſited, eſteeming themſelves highly honoured 
thereby. When they treat any, they are beſt 
leaſed with thoſe who Eat and Drink heartily, 
for this they ſupppoſe proceeds from their Love 
and hearty Affection to them: And indeed the Toy: 
quineers in general are very free to their Viſitants, 
treating them with the beſt cheer they are able to 
procure. | | 
In their entertainments, and at their ordinary 
eating, inſtead of Forks and Spoons, they uſe two 
fmall round ſticks about the length and bigneſs df 
a Tobacco Pipe. They hold them both in the 
right Hand, one between the fore Finger and 
Thumb; the other between the middle Finger and 
the fore Finger, as our Boys do their Snappen 
They uſe them very dextrouſly, taking up the 
ſmalleſt grain of Rice with them; nor is it account. 
ed mannerly to touch the Food after it is dreſt, 
with their Hands: And tho' it be difficult for ſtrat 
ers to uſe them, being unaccuſtom'd to them, yet 
a little uſe will overcome that difficulty; and Per 
ſons that reſide here. ought to learn this, as well 
as other cuſtoms of the Country, that are Inno- 
cent, that ſo their Company may be more accept 
able. All the Tonquineſes keep many of theſe Sticks 
in their Houſes, as well for their own uſe, as to 
entertain Strangers at Meals: They are as ordins 
Tily placed at the Table here, as Knives Forks, 
and Spoons are in England : And a Manthat cannot 
- dextrouſly handle theſe Inſtruments, makes but al 
odd figure at their Tables. The richer ſort. of 
People eſpecially the Mandarins, have them tipt 
with Silver. In China alſo theſe things are con- 
ſtantly uſed: they are called by the lil Sex 
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Wantonnefs & baſeneſs of the Eun. Mandari ns. 83 
men Chopfticks. When the Eunuch Mandarins dye, An. 1688. 
#their riches fall to the King, who as Heir pre- 
ſently ſeizeth on their Eſtates, and by it gets vaſt 
Riches : For there is but little Money in the King- 
dom, but what falls inte the Clutches of theſe 
virds of Prey. This probably may be one Reaſon 
why, the King is for preferring none but them 4 for 
they are excellent Spunges for him: and whatever 
ſome have ſaid of their Love to . Juſtice, I could 
never learn that they deſerve that Character: But 
thro” their oppreſſion, and itijurious dealings, 
tading is diſcouraged, and the Country is kept 
Poor, which otherwiſe might be a flouriſhing King- 
dom. After all, as very Eunychs as theſe Aian- 
darims are, yet they are as great admirers of the 
female Sex as any Men, and not ſatisfied without 
them, but they all keep ſeveral handſome youn 
Wenches to dally and ſpend their time withal. 
They alſo love to becourted by Strangers to favour 
them with a Miſs of their procuring. Nothing will 
ingage them more than to petitzon them on 
ts account; and the Perſon thus ſolicited will 
not fail to procure a young Damſel for his Friend, 
de it but for a night or two, or for 4 of 5 Months. 
Ever afterwards he will take a more than ordin 

fare of the Perſons he has thus brought together, 
and their affairs; and this baſe ſort of Office is 
here accounted very decent and honourable. Yet - 
the common Baudy-houſes, tho' extreamly rife here, 
by all of them accounted hateful and ſcanda- 
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* 22 ſent from Cachao to. [EE 10 
feteb Rice. A Rencounter with ſome; ſup» 
pos Robbers. Call, 4 ſort 1 and 
Pearl-Oyſters.' The Author 4 eo 
1p to Cachao ; Of the Pagoda's and th 
Tower and Feaſt. be e net by the way. The 
French Biſhops and Mzſſionaries ; at Hean, 
their Houſe, the Author's entertainment there, 
and diſcourſe with one of their Prieſts. The 
Pate of their Miſſion, and of Chriſtianiiy, in 

"theſe Idolatrons Countries.” His making” of 

 Gun-Porder. He goes on from Hean to Car 

| chao, and 5 4 ſhort ſt 7 back 415 

to the Ship. 0 md e 6 that 
might be _—_ of our Engliſh. FaGory * 
The Author's obey from A Day 


Have already ſpoken of my firſt going op th 
1 River to Cachao, and my returning back again, 
to our Ships after a few days. There I lay on 
board for a great while, and ſickly for the moſt 
part; yet not ſo, but that I took a ” Boat and went 
aſhoar one whers or other almoſt every d = 
by this means I took as particular notice as 
of-the Country, and have ſupplied my own cop 
vations with thoſe of our Merchants reſiding 
there, and other Perſons of Judgment, and Inte- 


it 

4: this interval, Rice being dear at Cachao, 
as it had been for ſome time, both our Merchant 
and Natives were for making up a Fleet of ſmal 


Veith 
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Nye e Tenan to ſerebh Rice. 
Veſſels, to fetth Rice from the Neighbouring 4. 1688 
inces, both for their -own uſe and to ſupply * 


de Markets: and they newer g in ſingle V eflels, 
ir fear f Pirates, hl infeſt the Coaſts with 
deir Candhs, and ſhelter themſelves among ſevo⸗ 
zl little Ilands, lying at the edge of the Eaſt 
bwrince and bordering” upon the Province of. . 
Tam; whither theſe Merchants were bound. 
Captain Melden was one who concerned himſelf 
wthis expedition, hiring a Veſſel'and Samen of 
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1 EaftProvince for his Veſſel.“ In the Commiſſi ar 
I erpreſt 


the Eaſt-ſide- of. the Bay {b thick together, and {0 
the ſhoar,that-at a ſinal[-diſtanice-off'at'Sea 
to be part of the Main. This litrle 


Vadon had his Com 
wat Man in the Court of 
Fleet came to this place, forme 

d hey conc lud 


, 
a A p 


Bn: 1588. hound; Meſlels, hecauſe then they! have: all of then 
LH or Maney aboard to purchaſe their Ladings! 


A Reneounter with ſome ſupposcd. Pirates, 


but in their returns they would have only Rice. 
which theſe People do not ſo much regatd 
At this: time Captain V eldous | Dutch Pilot, the 
chief Man whom he ſent in his Bark, Was abbald 
Mr. Ludfonds: and when the ſuppaſed Pirate 
came up, Mr. Ludford and he made the Seamei 
rohe the Bark to meet them, and in à ſhort tige 
got ſo near, that they fired at them. Theſe Men 
not expecting to have met ſuch a reception, for the 
Tonqpmunſe have no Guns, but in tlie King's Gallie 
thaught to ſave themſelves by F 9 but were 
ſo. eagerly purſued by Mr. Ludford, that at luſl 
they yielded to his Mercy, after they had loſt ane 
Man in Fight. He, joyful of this ſucceſs, ſecurii 
the Priſoners, and made the beſt, of his eourſetathe 
next T'ownon the Coalt in his way; there gleliyer 
ing up his Priſoners to the Magiſtrateg,. and gi 
ying a full relation of; the Action: He ex 

2 reward for his pains, or at leaſt ta be high Yap 
plauded for it; but found himſelf, miſtaken. Fo 
the Priſoners obſtinately denying: hat was 4; 
ledged againſt them by Mr. Ludfond, ſaying they 
were poor Fiſhermen, they were immediately a0 
quitted as very honeſt Nerſons, and Mr, Ladforl 
was accuſed for committing a Riot on Men who 
were about their lawful occaſians. Mr. Ludſi 
brought many of the Natives, chat were in lit 
company, to juſtify what he had done, but 1 
no purpoſe; for he was fined; I00οο Cab, as out 
Merchants call it, for the Man that was Killed 
Cal are a ſmall kind of Copper Money: and tisiie 
_ only Coin they have of their own, if it be their 
own, and ngt rather brought them from Chai 
They riſe and fall in value according to the want 
or plenty of them, or as the Womemexchangen 
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kd ff 78 'Pearl-Oyfiers, and Pearl... | [ 89 Y 
de rate of à Dollar a thouſand ; ſo that his fine An.” 1688, 
was 100 Dollars. When Mr. Ludford fv how ww 
bard it was like to go with him, he thought to 
dear himſelf, or leſſen his fine, by bringing Cap- 
tin Melden into the ſnare; ſaying that he had no 
Guns in his Bark, but made uſe of Captain , eldon s, 
and that Captain Veldon's Pilot was aboard his Veſ- 
el, and aſſiſted in the Action. But neither did 
this help him: for upon try ing the matter at Gachaoz 
whither twas carried by po Captain Weldor's 
emmiſſion ſaved him: ſo that Mu. Ludford was 
Freed to pay the Money, which was more than he 
get bx the Voyage: This might he a warning to 
him;how he meddled-with Torgur Pirates again 
tor it was not enough for him to plead that 
came with an intent to rob him. Indeed if he 
ad been robb d, he might have been pitied by 
the Magiſtrates du chmplaint of his misfortune: 
hut yet it is very probable, that if he ſnould have 
taken them in the very fact, paſfeſt of his Goods, 
theſe; Vermin, vguld have had ane hole or ano 
ter toi creep out at ʒ ſo corrupt are the great Men 
af this Kingdom And indeed tis not i inprobable 
that theſe Fellowanrere Fiſhermen, and gping a- 
bout their biiſuieſs: For there. is gaod Fiſhing in all 
Bay of Tbquin c leur raund it, and there are many 
Boats that go out a ſiſhing, and the Fiſhermen are 
gmemlly- very honeſt and harmleſs Men; except 
wow and then, they attempt to make a prize of ſome 
poor Veſſel they meet, and can oyxrcome by their 
numbers without! Hing; for ſiich an ane they = 
beard, nnd ſtrip all: the Men naked even to thers 
drin. Among titeſe Iſlands alſo, by report, their 
are plenty of Pearl Oyſters, that have good Pearls 
in them; but theo Seamen are diſcouraged from 
billing for them by the King, for he ſeizei dn all 
he finds: But this bytheir way; nor wasn thing 
blle-abſefyable in this Voyage to Ienan. Fo 2 
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Az. 1538. - Theſe Veſſels were 5 or 6 weeks in their Voyagy 
do and from Tenan: And at their return Captay 


try, being deſirous to ſee as much of it as J could: 


by Reaſon of my Weakneſs: It was abou 


tient of ſeeing ſomewhat that might further gre 


tool a ramble about the Village, to ſee what W 


The Author ſecond h up fo Cech. 


Weldon's Bark went not up to Cachao with the Rice 
but unladed it into our Ship to ſupply us. Soon 
after this I went a ſecond time up to Cachao not 
in a Boat as before, but on Foot along the Coun- 


and I hired a Tonquineſe for about a Dollar to be my 
Guide. This, tho' but 2 finall matter, was a greit 
deal out of my Pocket, who had not above 2 Dollars 
in all, which I had gotten on board, by teaching 
ſome of our young Seamen Plain Sailing. 
This was all I had to bear my own charges and 
my Guides; and *twas the worſe with me, becauſe 
I was forced to make ſhort Journeys every Day 

t the 


latter end of «Nov. 1688, when we ſet out; We 
kept on the -Eaſt-fide of the River, where. we 
found the Roads gs dry, yet in ſome plates 
dirty enough, We ferry d over ſeveral Crech 
and Brooks running into the great River, bete 
are Ferry Boats always plying, which have 3 
few. Cath for their fare. The Feaver and Age 
which I brought with me from Achim was gone 
yet the Fruits I eat here, eſpecially the ſmall 
Oranges, brought me into a Flux. However tho 
I was but weak, yet I was not diſcouraged from 
this Journey, being weary of lying ſtill,” and:impa 
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We found no Houſes of Entertainment on the 
Road, yet at every * we came we got Houſe- 
room, and a Barbacue of ſplit Bambooes to fleep 
on. The People were very civil, lending us an 
earthen Pot to dreſs Rice, or any thing elle, 
Uſually after Supper, if the Day was not ſhutiin, 1 


vorth taking notice of, eſpecially the" Fajods © 
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a 91. 
Theſe had the, Image of either an A. 1588, 
Horte, an Elephant, or both, ſtanding with the 
Head looking out of the Doors: The | Pagoflas | 
themſelves were but {mall and low; I ſtill made 
dark Night before I returned to my Lodgi 
and then 1 laid me down to fleep. My Guide 
arried my Sea-Gown, which was my covering in 
the night; and my Pillow was a Log of Wood: 
bt] fert very well, tho the weakneſs of my Body 
did now require better accommodation. 7 

The third day after my ſetting out, about 3 a 
Clock in the afternoon, I ſaw before me a ſmall 
Toer; fuch as I mentioned before, as erected for 

4 time in honour of ſome great Perſon: deceaſed. 
But I knew not then the meaning of it, for I 
dad not ſeen the like before in the Country. As 
came nearer to it, I ſaw a Multitude of People, 
moſt of them Men and Boys; and coming nearer 
ſtill, I ſaw a great deal of Meat on the Stalls, that 
wete'plac'd at a ſmall diſtance from the Tower. 
This made me conclude that it was ſome great 
Market, and that the Fleſh I faw was for ſale: 
Therefore I: went in among the Croud, as well to 
ke the Tower as to buy ſome: of the Meat for 
my Supper, it being now between 4 and 5 a' Clock 
in the Afternoon. My Guide could not ſpeak 
Eb, neither could I ſpeak the IJonguineſe La 
guage : So I aſkt e z and he 
too went readily in with me; it may be not 
mowing my intent was to buy. Firſt I went rou 
the Tower and viewed it: It was four · ſquare, 

ide about 8 foot broad: at the Ground the heighth 

of it was about 26 foot, but at the top | ſomewhat 
narrower than at the bottom. I ſaw no door to 

enter into it: it ſeemed to be very ſlightly; built, 

at leaſt covered with thin boards, which were al 

joyned c loſe together, and painted of a dark red - 

din colour. I then went on to the Stalls, wy 5 


ths 


92 The A. in danger of "the Tomquineſe Mob, 

An, 1689. had fheds'built over them: and there I viewed the 
E Fruits and Fleth, each of Which was ranged in 

order apart. I paſt by abundance of Oranges 

packt up in Baſkets, which 1 think were the 

taireſt I ever ſaw, and for quantity more than! 

had ſcen gathered all the time I was at Tiga, 

I paſt by theſe, and ſeeing no other Fruit, I came 

to the Fleth-Stalls; where was nothing but Pork; 

and this alſo was all cut into quarters and ſides 

of Pork: I thought there might be 50 or 60 Hopy 

cut up thus, and all ſeemed: to be very good Meat. 

When I faw that there was none of it in ſmall 

pieces, fit for my uſe, I, as was cuſtomary in the 

Markets, took hold of a quarter, and made ſigm 

to the Maſter of it, as I thought, to cut me 2 
| piece of 2 or 3 Pound. I was ignorant of any 
ceremony they were about, but the ſuperſtitious 
People ſoon made me ſenſible of my errour: For 
they aſſaulted me on all ſides, buffeting me and 
renting my Cloaths, and one of them ſnatched 
away my Hat. My Guide did all he could to 
appeaſe them, and dragg'd me out of the Crojvd: 
Yet ſome furly Fellows followed us, and ſeemed 
by their Countenance and Geſtures to threaten 
me; but my Guide at laſt pacify'd them and 
fetched my Hat, and we marched away as faſt as 
we could. I could not be informed of my Guide 
what this meant; but ſometime after, when I was 
return'd to our Ship, the Guide's Brother, who 
ſpoke Exgliſb, told me, it was a Funeral Feaſt, and 
hat the Tower was the Tomb which was to be 
burned ; and ſome Englifþ Men who lived there 
told me the ſame: This was the only Funeral 

Feaſt that ever I was. at among them, and they 

gave me cauſe to remember it: but this was the 

worſt uſage I received from any of them all the 
time that Iwas in the Country. When I was out 

of this trouble, my Guide and I maxched 1 
l | ; wal 


The Authors arrival again at Hean. 97 
ads. I was both weary and hungry, and I 4 7608. 
wink my appetite Was raiſed by ſecing fo much N. 
food: For indeed at firſt ſight of it I concluded to 
have had a good Supper; but now I was likely to 
ſup only on Rice, or a Yam roafted, and two 
s. as I us'd to do. For tho” there were Fowls - 

to be. bought at every Houſe where I lay, yet my 
Pocket would not reach them; and for other Fleſh, 
there was none to be had, unleſs my way han 
kin thro' the Town when it was Market day with 
them. 2 
Two Days after this I got with much ado to 
Fea, for my Flux encreaſed, and my ſtrength 
decreaſed. I preſently made towards the French 
Biſhops, as the likelieſt place for me both to reſt 
at, and get larger Informations of the Country, 
from the European Mithonaries, whoſe ſeat it 18. 
The Biſhop's Palace 1s a Fran neat Tow Houſe, 
ſtanding at the North end of the Town, by the 
fide of the River. *Tis encompaſſed with a pretty 
high Wal), and has a large Gate to enter at. The 
Gate ſtands fronting to the Street, aud runs up 
with Houſes on both ſides, and ends at the Palate. 
Within the Wall there is a ſmall Tard, that goes 
wund the Palace; and at the farther end of the 
Tard there are ſmall Jodging-T hoh tor the Ser- 
vants, and other necef/acy Offices. ! The Houſe it 
elf is not very large nor high; it ſtands not ini 
the middle of the Yard, but rather neareſt the 
Gate, which Gate is open all day, but ſhut in the 
Night. That. part that fronts the Gate, has . 
pretty neat. Room, which ſeeims to be deſigned for 
the reception of Strangers: for it has no communi- 
ation with any other Room in the Houſe, tho! 
Joyned to it as one building: the Door by hic! 

du enter it, fronts to the Gate, and this Dooor alſo 

nds open all the day. n 5 


When 
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An. 1688. When I came hither I entred the Gate, and 
SV ſeeing no Body in the Yard, I went into that Room 


WM I ppearing preſently, I went in and fate down 


The French Biſhop's Bout at Hean, 


At the Door thereof, I found a fimall Line hanging 
down, which I pulld; and a Bell ringing 
within, gave notice of my being there: yet ng 


able in the middle of the Room, 


There was a 
and handſome Chairs, and ſeveral European Picture 
hung upon the Walls. gh | 

It was not long before one of the Pricfts came 
into the Room to me, and received me very d. 
villy. With him I had a great deal of Diſcourſe; 
He was a French Man by Nation, but ſpoke Span 
and Fortigneſe very well. It was chiefly in Spi 
that we entertained each other, which I under: MI Nt 
ſtood much better than I could ſpeak : yet I aſa 
him Queſtions, and made a ſhift to anſwer him to in 
ſuch Queſtions as he aſked me; and when I was a en 
aloſs in my Spaniſh, Thad recourſe to Latin, having MW" 
ſtill ſome ſmatterings of what J learnt of it at Ml 
School in my youth. He was very free to talk MW Pe 
with me, and firſt aſłed me my buſineſs thither ? 1 in 
told him that my buſineſs was to Cachao, where 12 
had been once before: that then I went by Wate, Pr 
but now I was moved by my curioſity to tra 
by Land, and that I could not paſs Pl any European; Wh 
without a Viſit, eſpectally ſuch a famous place x bu 
this. He afked me many other Queftions, au 
particularly if I was a Roman Catholick ? I told 
Lim no, but falling then into a Diſcourſe about Re 
ligion, he told me what Progreſs the Goſpel 
was like to make in theſe Eaſtern Nations. . Fu 
he began with the Nicobar Iſlands, and told me 
what I have related of that matter, in the 17 Chap 
ter of my Voyage round the World, page 177, forthis 
was the Perſon J there quoted, and from whom | 
had that Relation; as he told me he had it fromthe 
Friar, who wrote to him from Fort St. George. Fo 


* tat” Friar having been a Paſſenger in Captain 4. 
' Feldon's Ship, from one of the NMicobhar Tlands to 
Furt St. George, I aſkt the Captain's opinion of that 
relation ſince my writing that Book, and he gave 
a mea quite contrary account of the People of M. 


"ay har ; that they were a very perverſe, falſe and 
Vi thievith People, and did not deferve the good 
rofl character the Friar gave of them. . 

But to proceed with the diſcourſe I had witlt- 
in Wl the Neeb Prieſt at Heavy. He told me, that in 
«Wy che Goſpel was in a very fair way to receive 
e. incouragement by the means of a Ferch Biſhqp 


ik WY chere, and ſeveral Eccleſiaſticks he had with him 

there fo aſſiſt him: That the great Miniſter of 
der State, Conſtant Falcon, had embraced the No- 
Mea WM ib Faith; and that the King was very much 
n to Wl inclined to it, the Courtiers alſo ſeeming well 
« a; ll enough pleaſed with it. Infomuch that twas 


ring hop'd that in a ſhort time the whole Nation 
+ 2f vould be converted: And that tho' the Country 
tal People in general were againſt it, yet by the ex- 
-> 1 {ample of the King and his Court, the reſt might 
come over by degrees; eſpecially - becauſe the- 
ater Wl neſts had free Toleration to uſe their endeavours. 
Aue for Tonquin, he told me that the People in ge- 
2 neral were inclined to embrace the Chriſtian Faith, 


but that the Government was wholly averſe to it: 


* that the Miſſionaries who lived here did not open- 
tod i profeſs to be Teachers of their Doctrine, but 
ect they lived here under the notion of Mer- 
ofpe chants, and not as Clergy-Men; that this was a 
Fin great Obſtacle to Chriſtianity, yet nevertheleſs 
| me bey found ways to draw the People from their Ig- 
hay {MWrance ; that at preſent they had about 14009 
rü Converts, and more coming in daily. He told 


me, that here were two Biſhops, I think both 
French Men ; one of them was entitled the Biſhop 
Aalen the other of Auran; and that here were 
* ten 


The 4's Diſcourſe with a French Miſfonary. 9 5 
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State of the Miſſions: a: Tonquin, & © 


An. 1688 ten Prieſts of Europe; and three more of the Native 


of Tonquin, who had been. ardain'd * Prieſtz 


But ſince I have been informed, that thefe Freuy 
Biſhops were hot ſuffered to liveat Cachao, neither 
may they at any time gothither without a Licence 
from the Governour ; and ſuch. a Licence alſa 
muſt be procur'd by. the Favour of ſome Mandaziy 
who lives at Cachao, for whom the Biſhop or other 
Miſlionary is to perform ſome trivial Work o 
other. For the Mithoners living here are purpoſe. 
Iy ſkill'd in mending Clocks, Watches, or. ſom 
Mathematical Inſtruments, of which the Country 


People are 5 er ; and. this gives them the op. 
portunity 


being often ſent for to Cachag by the 
Aandarms : And when they are there, a ſmall job 
that would not require above 5 or 6 Hours to per- 
form, they will be twice as many days about, 
pretending great difficulty in the work; by which 

eans they take their liberty, privately to teadt 
their Diſciples that live there; and then alſo they 
enjoy themſelves with the Exglzh and Dutch Mer: 
chants, to whom they are always welcome. | 
As to the Converts theſe People have made, l 
have been credibly informed that they are chiefly 
of the very poor People, and that in the ſcarce 
times, their Alms of Rice have converted mor 
than their preaching : and as to thoſe alſo who 
have been converted, as they call it, that is to 


| Beads and new Images, and belief in the Pope, they 


have fallen off again, as Rice grew plentiful, and 
vould no longer be Chriſtians than while the 
Prieſts ad miniſtred Food to them. Yet I cannot 
think but that theſe People, who have ſuch Notions 


of a ſupreme Deity, might by the induſtry and 


example of good Men, be brought to embrace, the 
Chriſtian Faith. But as things ſtand at pre 
ſent, it ſeems very improbable that Chriſtiauuty 
thould fructify there: For as the Engliſh a8 
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Dutch in theſe parts of the World are too looſe An. 1688. 
Livers to gain Reputation to their Religion, ſo are 
the other Europeans, I mean the Miſhonary Prieſts, 
eſpecially the Portagneſe, but very blind Teachers 
But indeed as the Romaniſts are the only Men who 
compals Sea and Land to gain Proſelytes, ſo they 
may ſeem to have one advantage over Preteftant Mi- 
niſters in theſe Idolatrous Countries, that they pre- 
ſent them with fuch kind of Objects for Religi- 
ous Worſhip as they have been uſed to already 
For the exchange 1s not great from Pagan Idols to 
Images of Saints, which may ſerve altogether as 
well for the poor Souls they convert,who are guided 
only by ſenſe. But then even here alſo, theſe 
People having been bred up in the belief of the 
goodneſs of their own Gods or Heroes, they will 
more hardly be brought over to change their own 
Idols for new ones, without ſome better Argu- 
ments to prove theſe to be more valuable, thanthe 
Miſſionaries ordinarily are able to afford them: 
and If I may freely ſpeak my opinion, I am apt to 
think, that the grofs Idolatry of the Papiſts is ra - 
ther a prejudice, than advantage to their Miſſions: 
and that their firſt care ſhould be to bring the 
People to be virtuous and conſiderate, and their 
next, to give them a plain Hiſtory and Scheme of 
the Fund mental Truths of Chriſtianity, and thew - 
them how agreeable they are to natural light, and 
how worthy of God. 52 
But to return to the French Prieſt ; he at length 
aſked me if any of our Engliſh Ships brought Pow- 
der to-fell > I told him, I thought not. Then he 
alked me if I knew the compoſition of Powder ? 
Lanſwered that I had receipts how to make either 
Cannon or fine Powder, and told him the manner 
of the Compoſition. Said he, I have the fame 
receipts from France, and have tryed to make 
Powder, but could not; and therefore I think the 


fault 


98 The A's making of Gunpowder. 
An. 1688 fault is in our Coals. Then he aſked me many . 
V queſtions about the Coals, what were proper to be 
uſed, but that I could not fatisfie him in. He de- b 
fired me to try to make a pound, and withal told ; 
me, that he had all the ingredients, and an Engine l 
to mix them. I was eaſily perſwaded to try my 
ſkill, which I had never yet tried, not knowi 
what I might be put to before I got to England; Il © 
and having drank a glaſs or two of Wine with him, 
I went to work; and it ſucceeded ſo well, that I 0 
pleaſed him extremely, and fatisfied my own de- 
fire of trying the Receipt, and the Reader ſhall 
have the Hiſtory of the Operation, if he pleaſes. 
He brought me Sulphur and Salt-petre, and 1 6 
weighed a portion of each of theſe, and of Coals 
I gathered up in the hearth, and beat to powder. F 
While his Man mixed theſe in a little Engine, 1 7 
made a {mall Sieve of Parchment, which I pricked 
full of Holes, with a ſmall Iron made hot, and this » 
was to corn it. I had 2 large Coco-nuts to roul in 
the Sieve, and work it thro' the holes to corn it. J. 
When it was dry we proved it, and it anſwer d our I 5. 
expectation. The Receipt I had out of Captain 
Sturmey's Magazin of Arts. 0 
The being ſo ſucceſsful in this put me afterwards 


on the renewing of Powder at Bencouli, when : 
I was there Gunner of that Fort, There being th 


then about 20 Barrels damnified, which was like 
mud, they took it ont of the Caſk, and put it into WI. 
earthen Jars, that held about 8 Barrels a piece. fh 
Theſe they call Montaban Jars, from a Town of WW c. 
that name in Ngu, whence they are brought and 
carried all over b:dia. In theſs *twas intended to 


fend the Powder to Fort St. George, to be renewed 
there: But I deſired the Governour to let me Wy 
firft try my ſkill on it, becauſe we had but Wn 
= little Powder in the Fort, and might have 
wanted before any returns could be expected 
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together, and corned it with Steves which I made 
of my own old Parchment Draughts. I made 
thus 8 Barrels full of very good Powder before I 
went from thence. The French Prieſt told me in 
concluſion, that the Grandees make all their 
own Powder; and ſince J have been informed, 
2 the Soldiers make Powder, as I have already 

I ſpent the remainder of the day in the Palace 
with the Prieſt. He told me that the Biſhop was 
not well, otherwiſe I ſhould have ſeen him: and that 
becauſe it was a Fiſh day, I could not expect ſuch 
entertainment, as I might have had on another 
day; yet he ordered a Fowl to be broiled for 
my Dinner, and I diged by my ſelf. In the E- 
vening he ſent me out of the Palace, deſiring to 
be excuſed, that he could not entertain me all 
night: yet, he ordered his Man to lodge me in a 
Imquineſe Chriſtian Houſe not far from thence, The 
People were civil, but very poor, and my Lodg- 
ing ſuch as I had met with on the Road. I have 
ſince been told, that the new Chriſtians come to 
do their Devotion in the Palace at Night, and 
Fn reaſon probably, I was fo fon diſ- 
miſt. 

I was now again pretty well refreſned, and might 
ave gone to Cachao City a foot: but fearing iny 
ſtrength, I choſe to go by Water. Therefore I 
ſent back my Guide: yet before he departed back 
to our Ships, he bargained with a Torgumeſe Waters 
man for my Paſſage to Cachao. | 

The Tide not ſerving preſently to imbark, 
t walked about the Town , and ſpent the 
Boy in viewing it: in the Evening I embarked, 
ad they chooſe an Evening for coolneſs, rowing 
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The 4 7 departure from Hean. | 299 | 
from thence. The Salt-petre was ſunk to the 4. 1688. 
bottom of the Jars; but I mixt it and beat it al- Wy 


100 Hie goes by Boat up to Cachao. 
An. 1888. all night. The Boat was about the bigneſs of 2 
| Graveſend Wherry, and was uſed purpoſely to carry 
Paſſengers, having a ſmall covering over-head to 

keep them dry when it rained. There were 4 or ; 

more of theſe Boats, that went up this Tide full 

of -Paſſengers. In our Boat were about 20 Men 

and Women, beſides 4 or 6 that rowed us. The 
Women choſe their places and fate by themſelves, 

and they had much reſpect ſhewed them: but the 

Men ſtowed cloſe together, without ſhewing any 
reſpect more to one than-to another, yet all very 

civil. I thruſt in among the thickeſt of them at 

| firſt, but my Flux would not ſuffer me to reſt long 
in a place. About midnight we were ſet aſhore 
to refreſh our ſelves at a Baiting place, where 
there were a few Houſes cloſe by the Rivers ſide, 
and the people up, with Candles lighted, Arack 
and Tea, and little ſpits of Meat, and other Pro- 
viſions ready dreſt, to receive us. For theſe 
were all Houſes of entertainment, and probably 
got their living by entertaining Paſſengers: We 
ayed here about an hour, and then entered again 
on our Boat, and rowed forwards. The Paſſen- 
gers ſpent the time in merry Diſcourſe, or Singing, 
alter their way, tho' to us it ſeems like crying; but 
IJ was mute for want of a perſon I could converſe 
with. About 8 or 9 a clock the next day I was 
ſet aſhore : the reſt of the Paſſengers remained in 
the Boat, but whither they were bound I Eno 
not, nor whither the Boat went quite up to Cachao, 
I was now 5 or 6 mile ſhort of. the City, but in a 
good path: for the Land here was pretty high, le. {x 
vel and ſandy, and the Road plain and dry, and 0 
I reached Cachao by Noon. I preſently went to 
one Mr. Bowyers Houſe, who was a free Merchant, 
with whom Captain Weldon lodged ; and ſtaid 
with them a few days: but ſo weak with my Flur, 
which daily encreaſed, that I was ſcarce able to 
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Two Bells to be ſent from Tonquin to Siam. 101 


go about; and ſo was forced to learn by others, 4. 1688. 
in a great meaſure, ſeveral particulars relating to 
this place. This my weakneſs, joyned with my 
diſappointment ; for I found that I was not like to 
be employed in any Voyage to the Neighbouring 
Countries, as it had been purpoſed to me, made 
me very defirous of returning back again, as ſoon 
as might be: and it hapned opportunely, that 
Captain Weldon had by this time done his buſineſs, 
and was preparing for his departure. 

I went therefore down the River again to cur 
Ships, in a Veſſel our Merchants had hired, to 
carry their Goods aboard from Cachao. Among 
other freight, there were 2 Bells of about 500 
weight each, which had been caſt at Cachao by the 
Tonquineſe, for my Lord Falcon, the King of Siam's 
chief Miniſter of State, and for the uſe of ſome 
of the Chriſtian Churches in Siam. The perſon 
who beſpoke them, and was to carry them, was 
Captain Brewſter, who had not very long before 
come from Siam in a Sp of that King's, and had 
been caſt away on the Coaſt of Tonquin, but had 
ſaved moſt of his Goods. With theſe he traded at 
Cachao, and among other goods he had purchaſed 
to return with to Siam, were theſe 2 Bells, all 
which he ſent down to be put on Board Captain 
Weldon's Ship. But the Bark was no ſooner come 
to Hean, in going down the River, but the Gover- 
nor of Hean's Officers came on hoard the Bark and 
ſeized the 2 Bells in behalf of the chief of the 
Exliſß Factory; who underſtanding they were de- 
ſigned for the Fein of Siam, which they were not 
lo ſure of as to the reſt of the goods, and the Eu- 
A being then at War with the Siamers, he made 
this his pretence for ſeizing them, and got the 
Governor to aſſiſt him with his Authority : and 
the Bells were accordingly carried aſhore, and 
cept at Hear, This was chought a very ſtrange 
| H 3 action 
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Opportunities of trading to Japan. 


4n. 1682, action of the chief of the F acory, to ſeize Goods 


as belonging to the King of Siam, while they were 
in a River of Tonquin ; but he was a perſon but 
meanly qualified for the ſtation he was in. Indeed 
had he been a man of ſpirit, he might have been 
ſerviceable in getting a Trade with Japan, which 
is 4 very rich one, and much coveted by the Eaſt- 
ern people themſelves as well as Europeans. For 


while I was there, there were Merchants came 


every year from Japan to Tonquim ; and by ſome of 
theſe our Exglih Factory might probably have ſet- 
tled a Coreſpondence and Traffick. but he who 
was little qualified for the ſtation he was in, was 
leſs fit for any new undertaking : and tho men 
ought not to run inconſiderately into new diſcove- 
ries or undertakings, yet where there is a proſpect 
of profit I think it not amiſs for Merchants to try 
for a Trade, for if our Anceſtors had been as dull 
as we have been of late, tis probable we had ne- 
ver known the way ſo much as to the Eaſt-b:dies, 


but muſt have been behoWen to our Neiglibours, 


for all the product of thoſe Eaſtern Nations. What 


care was formerly taken to get us a Trade into the 


E. Indies, and othet Countries? What pains parti- 
cularly did ſome take to find out the Muſcovites by 
doubling the North Cape, and a way thence by land 


Trade into Perſia? but now, as if we werecloy'd with 


Trade, we fit ſtill contented, ſaying with Cate, 
Non minor eft virtus quam querere parta tuiri. This 
was the faying of an eminent Merchant of the 
Eaſt-India Company to me: but by his leave, our 
Neighbours haveencroached on us, and that in our 
times too. However, tis certainly for the intereſt 
of our Merchants to imploy fit men in their Facto- 
ries,' ſince the reputation of the Company riſeth 
or falls by the diſcreet management; or ill conduct 
of the Agents. Nor is it enough for the chief ofa 
Factory to be a good Merchant, and an honeſt 
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man: for tho' theſe ace 5 An. 1688 
yet the Governour, or chief of the Factory ought 

to know more than barely how to buy, ſell, and 

keep Accompts : Eſpecially where other European 
Merchants reſide among them, or trade to the 

ſame places; for they keep a diligent Eye on the 
management of our Affairs, and are always ready to 

take all Advantages of our Miſ- improvements. 

; Neither ought this care to be neglected where we 

. have the Trade to. our ſelves, for there ought to 

. be a fair underſtanding between us and the Na- 

, tives, and care taken, that ny ſhould have no 

reaſon to complain of unjuſt dealings, as I could 

ſnew where there has been; but tis an invidious 

ſubject, and all that Iaim at is to give a caution. But 

to the matter in hand, it ſeemed to me that our 
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Factory at Tonquin might have got a Trade with 
| pan: and to China as much as they pleaſed. I 
- confeſs the continual Wars between Tonguin and 
, Cochinchina, were enough to obſtruct the deſigns of 
, making a Voyage to thfAaſt: and thoſe other places 
t of Champa and Cambodia as they are leſs known, ſo 
e wasit more unlikely ſtill to makethither any profit- 


able Voyages: yet poſhbly the difficulties here alſo 
are not ſo great, but reſolution and induſtry would 
overcome them; and the profit would abundantly 
compenſate the trouble. | 
But to proceed, we found there was no reco- 
vering the Bells: ſo we fell down from Hear to our 
Ships ; and Captain Weldon coming to us in a few 
days, and Captain Brewer with him, to go as a 
Paſſenger in his ſhip, together with one or two. 
more; and 2 Ships who came with us being alſo 
ready for their departure, we all weighed anchor, 


and took leave of Tonguir. 


een ene 


The Author's departure from Tonquin, Is 
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They ſet ſail out of the Bay of Tonquin. Of Mor 
2 rats fu dc Of chi 545 
neſe Pirates ſettled there, and the Buggaſſes my 

| a fort of Soldiers under the King of Siam, 
| both routed by the Engliſh in his ſervice. They Wl ke 
3 paſs by Pulo Condore, are in 12 of t 0) 
King of Siam, and enter the Streights of WM" 
Malacca by Brewſter's Streizhts. They arrive 0 
at Malacca. The Story of Captain Johnſon; Y® 
his buying a Veſſel at Malacca, and going over 
to Bencalis, a Town on the oppoſite Coaſt if 
Sumatra, to buy Pepper. His Murder by 
the Malayans there, aud the narrow eſpape of 
his Men aud Veſſel. The State of Trade in 
thoſe parts. and the Reſtraint put upon it, 
Captain Johnſon's Veſſel brought to Malacca 
by Mr. Wells. The Anthor's departure from 
Malacca, and arrival at Achin. 


T was the beginning of Febnary 168 when we 
left his Country. We went over the Bar; 
Ships in Company, the Rainbow Captain Pool Com. 
mander, bound for London, and Captain Laq in 
the Saphire, bound for Fort St George, and I was in 
Captain Weldon's Ship the Curtane, bound thither 
alſo. We kept Company ſome time after our de- 
parture from Tongquin, and having an Eaſterly 
Wind we kept more to the middle of the Bay of 
Tonquin, or towards the Eaſtern ſide, than when 
we entred : by which means wehad the opportu- 
nity of ſounding as well in the middle of the Bay 
| now 
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now, as we had on the Weſt ſide of it, at our co. 4n., 1688, 
ming into the Bay. ed i 
Coming out of the Bay of Tonquin, we ſtood 

away Southward, having the Sholes of Pracel on 
our Larboard, and the Coaſts of Cochinchina, Cham- 
f u, and Cambodia on our Starboard. Lhave juſt men- 

tioned theſe Kingdoms in my former Volume; 
and here I have but little to ſay of them, having 
» MW oaly ſail'd by them. But not altogether to fail the 
Vaders expectation, I ſhall give a brief account of 
+ WM oe or two particulars relating to Cambodia: for as 
6 IL Champa I have nothing material to ſpeak; and 

(ocbinc hina, | have already ſpoken of in this Volume, 
as] went to Tonquin. 
b The Kingdom of Cambodia ſeems to be much ſuch 
a kind of Country within Land, as the lower 
parts of Tonquin : low Land, very woody, and little 
inhabited, lying on each ſide a great River that 
comes from the North a great way, and falls into | 
the Sea over againſt Pulo Condore. I know not the 
particular product of Cambodia, but in the Veſſels 
mentioned in my former Vol. p. 399. as taken at 
Pulo Uby, and which came thither from Cambodia; 
chere were beſides Rice, Dragons Blood, Lack, in 
great Jars, but it looked blackiſh and thick; and the 
yellow purging Gum, which we from thence call 
Cambodia, in great Cakes, but I know not whence 


2 {Wihey get it. This River and Kingdom (if it be 
m. one) is but little known to our Nation, yet ſome 
in Webb men have been there; particularly Captain 
in WP ihams and Captain Howel, the laſt of whom I 
her Wh came acquainted with ſome time after this at Fort 


K George, and I had of him the following account 
rly e particulars of which I have alſo had confirmed 
of by the Seamen who where with them. 
hen Theſe two Captains, with many more Engli/h 
tu- wen, had been for ſome time in the ſervice of the 
Bay King of Siam, and each of them commanded a 
now * | ſtout 
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Chineſe Pirates in the R. of Cambodia. 


Az. 1582. ſtout Frigat of his, mann'd chiefly with Exgliſß ang 


WWW 


ſome Portugueſe born at Siam. Theſe the King of 
Siam ſent againſt ſome Pyrates, who made ſpoy] 
of his Subjects trading in theſe Seas, and nh. 
ed themſelves in an Iſland up the River of Cambodia 


.Captain Howel told me, that they found this River 


very large, eſpecially at its mouth; that tis deep 
and navigable for very great Veſſels, 60 or 50 
Leagues up, and that its depth and wideneſ er- 
tended much further up, for ought we know: but 
fo far they went up, at this time, with their Ships, 


The Courſe of the River 1s generally from North 


to South : and they found the Land low on each 
fide, with many large Creeks and Branches, and 
in ſome places conſiderable Iſlands. They bended 
their Courſe up that branch which ſeemed moft 
conſiderable, having the Tide of flood with them, 
and the River commonly ſo wide, as to pive 
them room to turn or make Angles where the 


bending of the River was ſuch as to receive a con. 
trary Eaſt, or South-Eaſt Sea-Wind. Theſe 


Reaches or Bendings of the River Eaſt and Wet 


were very rare; at leaſt ſo as to make their Courſe 
be againft the Sea-wind, which commonly blew 
in their Stern, and fo freſh, that with it they could 
ſtem the Tide of Ebb. But in the night whin the 
Land-winds came, they anchored, and lay till till 
about 10 or I1 a Clock the next day, at which time 
the Sea-breezes uſually ſprang up again, and ena- 
bled them to continue their Courſe, till they came 
to the Iſland, where the Pirates inhabited. They 
preſently began to fire at them, and landing their 
Men, routed them, and burnt their Houſes and For. 
tifications; and taking many Priſoners, returned 
again. | 
Theſe Piratical People were by Nation Ching, 
who when the Tartars eongüg their Country, 
fled from thence in their own Ships: as ws 
£1072 rather 


a the Tartars. Theſe it ſeems in their flight bent SV Y 
bei Courſe towards this Country, and finding 
the River of Cambodia open before them, they made 
"Wold to enter, and ſettle on the Iſland before men- 
"' W tioned. There they built a Town, and fenced it 
r ccund about with a kind of Wood-pile, or Wall of 
P great Timber Trees laid along, of the thickneſs of 
bt z or 4 of theſe Trees, and of about as many in 
1 heighth. They were provided with all forts of 
« buanters Inſtruments, and the Land hereabouts was 


h Wl excellent good, as our Exliſ-men told me, fo 
4 Wl that tis like they might have lived here happily 
4 Wl enough, had their inclinations led them to a quiet 
ed Lite: but they brought Arms along with them, 
ry and choſe to uſe them, rather than their inſtru- 
„ ments of Husbandry : and they lived therefore 
ve noſtly by rapin, pillaging their Neighbours, who 
I. MW vere more addicted to traffic than fighting. But the 
n. king of Siam's Subjects having been long harraſſed 
of. by chem at Sea, he firſt ſent ſome Forces by 
Land to drive them ont of their Fort : till not 
ſucceeding that way, he entirely routed them by 
ſending theſe 2 Ships up the River. The 2 Eli 
Captains having thus effected their buſineſs, re- 
turned out of the River with many Priſoners : but 
the South Weſt Monſoon being already ſet in, they 
could not preſently return to Siam, and therefore 
went to Macao in China; as well to wait for the N. 
Eaſt Monſoon, as to ingratiate themſelves with 
the Jartars, who they thought would be pleaſed 
with the Conqueſt which they had made over 
theſe Chineſe Pyrates, They were well entertained 
there by the Tartarian Governor, and gave him 
heir Priſoners: and upon the ſhifting of the 
Monſoon, they returned to Siam. There they 
were received with great applauſe. Nor was 
us the firſt ſucceſsful expedition the Enghſþ have 


ither made 
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| The Buggaſſes, a for t of Free-booters. 
made in the K. of Siam's ſervice. They once faves 
the Country, by ſuppreſſing an inſurrection made 
by the Buggaſſes. The Buggaſſes are a ſort of war. 
like Trading Malayans, and mercenary Soldiers of 
India: I know not well whence they come, unleſ {0 
from Macaſſer in the Iſland Celebes. Many of them Pi 
had been entertained at 92am in the King's ſervice: wh 
but at laſt being diſguſted at ſome ill uſage, the | 
ſtood up in their own defence. Some = u 
dreds of them got together, all well armed : and 
theſe ſtruck a dread into the hearts of the Siamite ol 
none of whom were able to ſtand before them: 
till Conſtant Falcon the chief Miniſter, commandeq x 
the Exgliſb that were then in the King's ſervice to 
march againſt them, which they did with ſuccek 
tho? with ſome conſiderable loſs. For theſe ſervice 
the King gave every year to each of them, 2 1 
great Silk Coat, on which were juſt 13 buttons * 
"Thoſe of the chief Commanders were of Maſſy * 
Gold, and thoſe of the interior Officers were of 
Silver Plate. This expedition againſt the Chineſe Pi. ti 
rats was about the year 1687 : the other broyſ with i C 
the Buggaſſes was, as I take it, ſome time befare. g 
But to proceed with our Voyage, we ſtill kept \ 
our way Southward, and in company together, in 
till we came about Pulo Condore; but then Captain 
Pool parted from us, ſtanding more directly South 
for the Streights of Sundy : and we ſteered more to 
the Weſtward, to go thro' the Streights of Malacca, 
thro' which we came before. Captain Brewſta 
and another of our Paſſengers began now to be in 
fear that the King of Siam would ſend Ships to 
lye at the mouth of the 'Streights of Malacca, and 
intercept our paſſage, becauſe there was a Wa 
broke out between the Exgliſb Eaſf. India Company 
and that Prince. This ſeemed the more likely; 
becauſe the French at this time were imployed i 
that King's ſervice, by the means of a French Bilde 
| al 


" The A. enters the Streights of Malacca. 


Intereſt they had Bot in Conſtant Falcon.  Particu- 
ly they were affraid, that the King of Siam would 
so 6nd the 2 Ships before mentioned, which Captain 
leb Fam, and Capt. Homel had commanded a little be- 
emi fire, to lye at the weſt end of the Streights mouth; 
ce: ut probably manned with French Men and French 
ey WM Commanders, to take us. Now tho” this made but 
un. lite impreſſion on the Minds of our Commanders 


"ll trick dark weather, when we came near the firſt 
mn; ll fntrance of the Streights of Malacca,which was that 
we came by, and by which we meant to return, 
fat we thought it not ſafe to ſtand in at night, 
esd fo lay by till morning. The next day we Eur 
ics i Jonk to the Southward, and chaſed her; and 
having ſpoke with her we made Sail, and ſtood to 
the Weſtward to paſs the Streights, and mak ing 
the Land, we found we were to the Southward of 
the Streights firſt mouth, and were gotten to the 
Suthermoſt Entrance, near the Sumatra ſhore : but 
Captam Lacy, who choſe to go the old way, made 
Mi again to the Northward, and ſo paſſed nearer 
the Malacca ſhore by the Smcapore, the way we 
went before. His was alſo the beſt and neareſt 
ay. bBut Captain Weldon was willing to ſa- 
tie his curioſity, and try a new Paſlage : 
wich we got thro', tho' we had but little depth of 
po ö and this Entrance we paſt is called Brewer's 

eights. 

Brewer's Streights are ſometimes paſſed by ſmall 


oy ups, that fail from Batavia to Malacca, becauſe 
Wa for them it is a nearer cut, than to run ſo far as 

klo Timzon, or the Streights of Sincapore. In this 
PP Channel, tho' in ſome places we found but 14 or 
q 5 15 foot Water, yet the bottom was ſoft Oaze : and 


It lies ſo among Iſlands, that there cannot go a 
great 


nd ad Officers, yet ſo it hapned, that we had ſuch 


/ 


1 other Ecclefiaſticks ; who were ſtriving to con- 40. 1538. 
2 the King and People to Chriſtianity, thro'the * 
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An. 1588 great Sea. Captain Veldon had alſo a Dutch. man 

| aboard who had been this way, and he profe 

to know the Channel, incouraged our Captain to 
try it, which we affected very well, tho ſometimes 
we had but little more water than we drew. This 
made us make but an eaſy Sail, and therefore 
we were 7 or 8 days before we arrived at Malacca. 
but Captain Lacy was there 2 or 3 days before 


us. 9 
Here we firſt heard of the Death of Conſtant Fal. 
con, for whom Captain Brewſter ſeemed to he 
much concerned. There alſo we found, beſides 
ſeveral Dutch Sloops, and our Companion Captain 
Lacy, an Engliſh Veſſel of 35 or 40 Tuns. This 
Veſſel was bought by one Captain Fobnſon, who 
was ſent by the Governor of Bencouli, in a ſmall 
Sloop, to trade about the Iſland of Sumitra for 
Pepper, but Captain Johnſon being killed, the Sloop 
was brought hither by one Mr. Wells. 
Being thus r fallen into the mention of 
this Captain Johnſou; and intending to defer what 
little I have to ſay of Malacca, till my coming thi- 
ther again from Achin, I ſhall beſtow the reſt of 
this Chapter in ſpeaking of this Man's Tragedy, and 
other occurrences relating to it;zwhichtho'of no great 
= moment in themſelves, yet the Circumſtances I ſhall 
have occaſion to relate with them, may be of uſe 
to the giving ſome ſmall light into the ſtate of the 
oppoſite Coaſt of Sumatra, which was the Scene 
of what I am going to ſpeak of: for tho'I ſhall have 
other occaſion to ſpeak of Achin and Beucouli, yet 
ſhall not have opportunity to ſay any thing of this 
part of that and, oppolite to Malacca, unleſs I co 
it here. 'To go on therefore with his Story, 1t 
ſeems Captain Jobnſon was part owner of the {mall 
Bencouli Sloop: but thinking it too ſmall for his turn, 
he came to Malacca, intending to buy a larger Sloop 


of the Dutch, if he could light of a bargain. He had 


the 
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of ct. Ichnſon ond Mr. Wels. 


dophere-: for the Dutch, as I have before obſerv'd, 
0 do often buy Proe-bottoms for a ſmall matter, of 
es de Malayans, efpecially of the People of ' Jihore, 
is ad convert them into Sloopy, either for their own 
te We, or to ſell, Of theſe fort of Veſlels therefore 
; We Ditch-men of Malacca have plenty, and can 
re ¶ ford good pennyworths; and doubtleſs it was for 
ths reaſon that Captain Jobnſon came hither to 
nucchaſe-a Sloop. Here he met with a bargain, not 
be Wh a Proe bottom reformed, but an old ill ſhaped 
les WM bing, yet ſuch a one as pleaſed him. The Dutch- 
man who ſold him this Veſſel, told himwithal, that 
the Government did not allow any ſuch dealings 
bo Wyih the Zngl(b, tho? they might wink at it: and 
all N tat therefore the ſaſeſt way for them both to keep 
out of trouble, would be to run over to the other 
ſde of the Streiglits, to a Town called Bencalis, on 
Sumatra ;, where they might ſafely buy and ſell, or 
achange without any notice taken of them. Cap- 
tun Johnſon accepting the offer, they ſailed both 
together over to Bencalzs, a Malayan Town on that 
Coaſt, commanding the Country about it. There 
they came to an anchor, and Captain Fobnſor 
paying the price agreed on for the Veſſel, he had 
her deliver d to hun. The Duteh- man immediate- 
h) returned over to Malacca again, leaving Captain 
Jobuſon with 2 Veſſels under his Command, viz. 
tie Sloop that he brought from Bencouli, and this 


al ö tew-bought Veſſel. The Bencouli Sloop he ſent 
bes us a large River hard by, to Trade with the 
r 40 han for Pepper, under the Command of Mr. 


els, He was no Seaman; but a pretty intelligent 
Ferſon, that came firſt out of England as a Soldier, 
o ſerve the Zaft-India Company in the Iſland Santa 
elena. He liv'd ſome time very meanly in that Iſland, 
ut having an aſpiring mind, he left that poor, but 

| — healthy 


beſt part of a thouſand Dollars in Spaniſh Mo- An. 1688. 
- — for which one may purchaſe a good SWYV 


112 Laſcars, and other Seamen in the Eaſt-Indiez 
Au. 1688 · healthy place, to ſerve the Company at Bencoulizwyhi 
tho 1 accounted the moſt unhealthy * 


Jam of any 
that we trade to, yet the hopes of preferment 


engaged him to remove thither. After ſome ſtay 
there, he was ſent with Captain 'Fobnſon to afſif 
him in this Pepper Expedition; more | becauſe he 
could uſe his Pen, than his Hands in Sea ſervice 
He had 3 or 4 raw Seamen with him to work 
the Sloop up into the River. Captain Johyſan 
ſtayed near Bencalis to fit his new Veſſel : for with 
other neceſſaries {he wanted a new Boltſprit, 
which he intended to cut here, having a Carpenter 
with him for that purpoſe; as alſo to repair and 
fit her to his mind. He had alſo a few other raw 
Seamen , but ſuch as would have made better 
Landmen, they having ſerved the King of Siam az 
Soldiers: and they were but lately come from 
thence with the French, who were forced to leave 
that Country. But here in the Indzes, our Exliß 
are forced for want of better, to make uſe of any 
Seamen ſuch as they can get, and indeed our 
Merchants are often put hard to it for want of 
Seamen. Here are indeed Lajcars or Indian Seamen 
enough to be hired ; and theſe they often inakeuſe 
of: yet they always covet an Exgliſb- man or 2 in 
Veſſel to aſſiſt them. Not but that theſe Laſcars 
are ſome of them indifferent good Sailors, and 
might do well enough : but an Eyghb/þ man will be 
accounted more faithtul, to be employed on mat. 
ters of moment; beſide the more free Converſation 
that may be expected from them, during the term 
of the Voyage. So that tho' oft times their Eu 
men are but ordinary Sailors, yet they are pro- 
moted to ſome charge of which they could not be 
ſo capable any where but in the Ea Indies. Theſe 
Seamen would be in a manner wholly uſeleſs in 
Europe, where we meet with more frequent and 


hard ſtorms, but here they ſerve indifferent * 
| e. 


Capt: Johnſon is killed by the Malayans. 
ch eſpecial 
Nh of that. 


nt WY Mr. els being gone to purchaſe Pepper, Capt. 
yy Wl Jobyſor went aſhore about 5 or 6 Leagues from Ben- 
it WM calis Town with his Carpenter, to cut a Boltfprit , 
he Wl there being there pry of Timber Trees fit for his 
ce. W purpoſe. He ſoon choſe one to his mind, and 
Tk at it down. He and his Carpenter wrought on 
ſor WM it the firſt and ſecond days without moleftation. 
ith Wl The zd. day they were both ſet upon by a band of 
nt, I armed Malayans, who killed them both. In the 
ter Wl evening the Sailors who were left aboard, loo 

nd out for their Commander to come off: but night 
approaching without ſeeing or hearing from him. 
ter WI This put them in ſome doubt of his ſafety ; for 
125 WM they were ſenſible enough, that the Malayans that 
om Wl inhabited thereabouts were very treacherous : as 
ave WW indeed all of them are, eſpecially thoſe who have 
ber little Commerce with Strangers: and there- 
ny i fore all people ought to be very careful in dealin 

our WF with them, fo as to give them no advantage; an 

of WM then they may Trade ſafe enough. 
There were but 4 Seamen aboard Captain Fohr:- 
Jo's Sloop. Theſe being terrified by the abſence 


na of their Commander, and ſuſpecting the truth, 
cars were now very apprehenſive of their own ſafeties. 
and They cited their Guns, and kept themſelves 
be Non their guards, expecting to be aſſaulted by the 
nat Wh hans. They had 2 Blunderbuſſes, and 3 or 4 
1100 Mufkets: each inan took one in his Hand, with a 
erm caduce· box at his Waſte, and looked out ſharp for 
gl er of any Enemy. While they were thus ontheir 
my guard, the Malayans in 6 or 8 Canoas came very 


lilently to attack the Sloop. They were about 40 
* 50 Men, armed with Lances and Creſſes. The 
darkneſs of the night favoured their deſigns, and 
ey were even aboard before the Seamen r. 
ce. red them. Then theſe began to Fire, andthe 
I Enemy 


ly to go and come with the Monſoons but 4n. 1688, 
* 2 * | | 75 5 © 1 | 
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1114 Hi, Men make « brave Defence. 

An. 1688 Enemy darted their Lances aboard, and boarding 

che Veſſel, they entred her over the Prow. The Wt: 

Seamen reſolutely defended her, and drove them MW 

overboard again. Of the 4 Seamen, 2 were def. Wl x 
N wounded in the firſt attack. The Malay. 

freſh Courage and entred again; and H 


ans too 
2 Seamen who were not wounded, betook them. Wh 
ſelves to cloſe quarters in the Steerage; and there MW hi 
being Loop-holes to fire out at, they repulſed the Wl 2: 
Malayans again, forcing. them into their Canoas, Wl di 
There bellies being now pretty full, they returned n 
aſhore without hopes of conquering the Sloop. The be 
poor Seamen were ſtill in fear, and kept watch all W a 
night; intending to ſell their Lives as dear as they I th 
could, if they had been attacked again. For they MW th 
180 not, neither did they expect quarter, from MW w: 
thele Salvage Malayans : but they were no more Wl as 
aſſaulted. Theſe two that were wounded, dyed ina ¶ de 
ſhort time. th 
Tne next day the 2 Seamen got up their Anchor, Wu 
and run as nigh the Town of Bencalis as they could, N or 
it may be within half a mile. There they An- by 
chord again, and made figns for the People to Wh: 
come aboard. It was not long before the Shah Wl pa 
der or chief Magiſtrate of the Town came off: to pa 
him they told all their misfortunes, and deſired him ¶ by 
to protect them, becauſe they were not of ſufficient ¶ to 
ſtrength to hold out againſt another attack. The du 
Shabander ſeemed very ſorry for what had hapned, Wis | 
and told them withal, that he could not help dri 
what was paſt, for that the People that did it were Mby 
wild unruly Men, not ſubject to Government, Wane 
and that it was not in his power to ſuppreſs them: the 
but that as long as they lay there ſome of his me 
3  Jhould lye aboard to Go the Ship; and he, Ie 
the mean time, would ſend a Canoa to their col-ithe 
Tort Mr. Wells, to give him an account how thing | 
zent. Accordingly he left 10 or 12 of his 1 T 


| 
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The Pepper Trade in theſe parts, 115 
Halzyans aboard the Bark, and ſent a Letter writ- An. 1688, 
tenby the Seamen to Mr. Fells; who was, asIhave. ** 
ſud, dea ling with the Natives for Pepper, in a River 
ot ſome diſtance. n 
It was 2 or 3 days before Mr. Fells came to them. 
He od 2 then 22 the Lap ap ak 
lu pected t abander © 2 tho” 
2 were yet very kind, and oy) to the 
1Seamen. Mr. Wells had heard nothing of their 
liaſters, but returned for want of Trade; at leaſt J 
ach a full Trade as he expected. For tho here is 
Pepper growing, yet not ſo much as might allure 
any one to ſeek. after it: for the Dutch are ſo near, 
that none can come to Trade among them but by 
their permiſſion. And tho? the Natives themſelves 
were never ſo willing to Trade with any Nation, 
23 indeed they are, yet the Dutch could ſoon hin- 
der it, even by deſtroying them, if in order to it 
they ſhould ſet themſelves to produce much Pepper. 
ſmall quantities as they do at preſent raiſe up, 
or procure — other parts of the Iſland, is lickt 
by the Dutch, or by their friends of Bencalis for 
them: for the Town of Beucalis being the princi- 
pal of theſe parts, and ſo nigh Malacca, as only 
parted by the narrow Sea or Streights, tis viſited 
by the Dutch in their ſmall Veſſels, and ſeems wholly 
to depend on a Trade with that Nation, not 


The Wdaring to Trade with any beſides : and I judge it 
ned, Wis by the friendſhip of the Town, that the Dutch 
help Wirive a ſmall Trade for Pepper in theſe parts, and 
were by it alſo vend any of their own Commodities: 
"= and theſe alſo trading with their Neightours into 
em 


the Country, do bring their Cmmodities hither, 
Where the Dutch come for them. The People of 
Bacalis therefore, tho they are Malayans, as 
We reſt of the Country, yet they are civil 
enough, engaged thereto by Trade: for the more 
Trade, the more eli ; and on the e 
2 res tus 


116 Oppreſſuon, a prejudice to Trade. 
An. 1688.the leſs Trade the more barbarity and inhumanity. 
For Trade has a ſtrong influence upon all Peopl, 

who have found the ſweet of it, bringing with it 

ſo many of the Conveniencies of Life as it does, 

And I believe that even the podx Americans, who 

bave not yet taſted the ſweetneſs of it, might he 
alluredto it by an honeſt and juſt Commerce: even 

ſuch of them as do yet ſeem to covet no more than 

4 bare ſubſiſtence & meat and drink, and a clout 


to cover their nakedneſs. That large Continent 
| hath yet Millions of Inhabitants, both on the Mexi- 
can and Frriwian parts, who are {till ignorant of 
Trade : and they would be fond of it, did they 
once experience it; tho* at the preſent they live 
happy enough, by enjoying ſuch fruits of the 
| Earth, as nature hath beſtowed on thoſe places, 
| where their Lot is fallen: and it may be they are 
happier now. than they may hereafter be, when 
more known to the Avaritious World, For with Trade 
| they will bein danger of meeting with oppreſſion: 
| men not being content with a free Traffick, anda 
| juſt and reaſonable gain, eſpecially in theſe remote 
== Countries: but they muſt have the Current mn 
altogethe? in their own Channel, tho to the de. 
priving the poor Natives they deal with, of their 
natural Liberty: as if all mankind were to be ruled 
by their Laws. The Iſlands of Sumatra and Java 
can ſufficiently witneſs this; the Dutch having in 
a manner ingroſt all the Trade of thoſe, and 
ſeveral of the Neighbouring Countries to them: 
ſelves : not that they are able to ſupply the Natives * 
with a quarter of what they want, but becauſe 15 
they would have all the produce of them at their Wh" 
own diſpoſal. Yet even in this they are ſhort, and - 
may be ſtill more r ng of the Pepper Trade e 
if other People would ſeek for it. For the greateſt I but 
part of the Iſland of Sumatra propagates this Plant, 


and the Natives would readily comply with Fe . 


= rere 
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The Malayans iz fear of the Dutch. 


who would come to Trade with them, notwith- An. 1866. 
ſtanding the great endeavours theDutch make againſt 


it: for this Iſland is ſo large, populous, an 
ductive of Pepper, that the Dutch are not able to 
draw all to themſelves. Indeed this place abant 
Bexcalis, is in a manner at their devotion ; and for 
ought I know, it was through a deſign of being 
revenged on the Dutch that Capt. Fobnſon loſt his 
life, I find the Malayans in general, are implacable 
Enemies to the Datch ; and all ſeems to ſprin 
from an earneſt deſire they have of a free Trad 
which is reſtrained by them, not only here, but in 
the Spice-Iflands, and in all other places where 
they have any Power. But tis freedom only muſt 
be the means to incourage any of theſe remote 
People to Trade; eſpecially ſuch of them as are in- 
duſtrious, and whoſe inclinations are bent this way; 
3s moſt of the Malayans are, and the major part of 
the People of the Eaſſ- Indies, even from the Cape 
of Good Hope Eaſtward to Fapan, both Continent 
and Iſlands, For tho' in many places, they are 
limited by the Dutch, Engliſh, Danes, &c. and re- 
ſtran'd from a free Trade with other Nations, yet 
have they continually ſhewn what an uneaſineſs 
tat is to them. And how dear has this Reſtraint 
colt the Dutch ? when yet neither can they with all 
their Forts and Guard-Ships ſecurethe Trade wholly 
tothemſelves, any more than the Barlaventa Fleet 
an ſecure the Trade of the /. Indies to the Spa- 
wards ; but enough of this matter. 1 
Lou have heard before, that Mr. Vells came with 
is Sloop to Bencalis, to the great joy of the two 
en, that were yet alive in Captain Johnſon's 
Veſſel. Theſe two Seamen were ſo juſt, that they 
pit all Captain Fobnſox's Papers and Money into 
due Cheſt, then lockt it and pitt the Key of it 
no another Cheſt ; and locking that, flung the 
Neygof it into the Sea: and when Mr. ele 
. = I 3 en 44-8 came 


118 The A. departs from Malacca. 
An. 1688- came aboard, they offered him the Command of 
both Veſſels. He ſeemingly refuſed it, ſaying that 
he was no Seamen, and could not manage either 
| of them: yet by much importunity he accepted 
the Command of them, or at leaſt undertook the 
account of what was in the Sloop, engaging to give 
a faithful account of it to Governor Bloom. 
They were all now ſo weakned, that they were 
but juſt enough to ſail one of the Veſſels. There. 
fore they ſent to the Shabander of Bancalis, to deſire 
| | ſome, of his Men, to help ſail the Sloops over to 
| ' Malacca, but he refuſed it. Then they offered to 
| ſell one of them for a ſmall matter, but neither 

would he buy. Then they offered to give him the 
| - ſmalleſt : To that he anſwered, that he did not dare 
| | to accept of, her, for fear of the Dutch. Then Mr, 
| Wells and his Crew concluded to take the Pepper 
1 and all the Stores out of the ſmall Veſſel, and bum 
| her, and go away with the other to * Malacca. 
This they put in execution, and preſently went 
away , and opening Captain Fobyſon's Chelt 


| 

| 

| * 
| 

| 


they found 2 or 300 Dollars in Money. This 

with all his Writings, and what elſe they found d 

value, Mr. Wells took in his poſſeſſion. In a very 

ſhort time they got over to Malacca. There they 

ſtayed expecting the coming of ſome Eyglz/þ Ship 

| to get a Pilot to Navigate the Sloop : tor neithe 

| of them would undertake to Navigate her farthe 

Captain Lacy coming hither firſt, he ſpared Mr 

Wells his chief Mate, to Navigate her to Achin 

When we came hither they were ready to ſail, aul 
went away 2 or 3 days before us. 

To return therefore to our own Voyage, Cap 
tain Weldon having finiſhed his buſineſs at Malacc, 
we failed again, ſteering towards Achin, whereſt 
deſigned to touch in his way to Fort St. George: Ve 

overtook Mr. Wells about 35 Leagues ſhort of Achi 
againſt the River Paſſayge Fonca : and ſhortly 1 


His arrival at Achin. © 


119 


we both arrived at Achm, and anchored in the An. 1888 


Road, about the beginning of March 1689. Here 
[took my leave of Captain Weldon, and of my 
friend Mr. Hall, who went with us to Tonquin,and 
went aſhore being very weak with my Flux, as 
had been all the Voyage. Captain Weldon offered 
me any kindneſs that lay in his Power at Fort St. 
George, if I would go with him thither: but Ichoſe 
rather to ſtay here, having ſome ſmall acquaintance, 


a — 


than to go in that weak condition, to a place where 


I was wholly unknown. But Mr. Hall went with 
Captain Weldon to Fort St. George, and from thence 
in a ſhort time returned to Exgland in the Williamſon 


of London. 
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The Country of Achin deſcribed : its Situation 
mud Extent. Golden Mount, and the Neigh- 
houring Iſles of Way and Gomez, 8c. making 

_ ſeveral C hannels and the Road of Achin. The 
Soil of the Continent; Trees and Fruits; par- 

-.. ticularly the Mangaſtan and Pumple:-noſe. 
I beir Roots, Herbs, and Drugs, the Herb 
Ganga or Bang, and Camphire : the Pepper 

of Sumatra, and Gold of Achin. The Beaſt, 
Fowl, and Fiſh. The People, their Temper, 
Habits, Buildings. City of Achin,and Trades 
The 1 Carpenters and Flying 
Proes. The Money-Changers , Coin and 
Weights. Of the Gold-Mines. The Merchant 
who come to Achin : and of the Chineſe Cam 
or Fair. Thewaſhing uſed at Achin, A Chi. 
neſe Renegado. Puriſhments for Theft ani 
other Crimes. Ihe Government of Achin; 

the Queen, Oronkeys or Nobles ; and 

the Slavery of the People. The Stat 
kept by the Eaſtern Princes, A Civil Wn 
here upon the choice of a new Queen. The 4 
| and the other Engliſh in a fright; upon « 
ſeixure made of a Moors Ship by an Englll 
Captain. The Weather, Floods, and Heat 
[| . Achin. | 


Pin now arrived at Achinagain, I think it nd 
FJ amiſs to give the Reader ſome ſhort accoul 
of what obſervation I made of that City and Coll 

pee t 
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Extent of the Kingdom of Achin. Golden Mount. 121 

y. This Kingdom is the largeſt and beſt Peopled 4n. 1588 
Sunny ſmall ones, that are up and down the Iſle 
of Sumatra ; and it makes the North-Weſt end of 
that Iſland. It reaches Eaſtward from that N. W. | 
point of the Iſland, a great way along the Shore, 
towards the Streights of Malacca, for about 50 or 60 
Leagues. But from Diamond point, which is about 40 
Lagues from Achin, towads the Borders of the 
Kingdom, the Inhabitants, tho belonging to Achim 
are in leſs ſubjection to it. Of theſe I can ſay but 
little; neither do I know the Bounds of this King- 
dom, either within Land, or along the Weſt Coats 
That Weſt fide of the Kingdom, is high and moun- 
tainous : as 1s generally the'reſt of the Weſt Coaſt 
of the whole Iſland. The point alſo of Achin, or 
extremity of the Iſland, is High Land: but Achin, 
it ſelf and the Country to the Eaſtward, is lower, 
not altogether deſtitute of ſmall Hills, and every 
where ot a moderate heighth, and a Champion 
Country, naturally very fit for cultivation. 

There is one Hill more remarkablethan —— 1 
1 Seamen. The Exgliſb call it, the Go 

owt + but whether this name is given it by the 
Natives, or only by the Exgliſb, I know not. Tis 
near the N. W. end of the Ifland ; and Achin ſtands 
but 5 or 6 mile from the bottom of it. *Tis very 
large at the foot, and runs up ſmaller towards the 
head; which is raifed ſo high, as to be ſeen at Sea 
20 or 40 Leagues. This was the firſt Land that we 
ſaw coming in our Proe from the Nicobar Iſlands. 
mentioned in my former Voyage. The reſt of the 
Land, tho' of a good heighth,was then undiſcerned 
by us, ſo that this Mountain appeared like an Iſland 
in the Sea; which was the reaſon why our Achin 
Malayans took it for Pulo Way. But that Iſland, tho 
pretty high Champion Land, was inviſible, when 
this Golden Momt appeared ſo plain, tho' as far di- 
ſt int as that Iſland. 0 


122 Roalgf Achin,P. Way, P.Gomer, P. Monde 
An. 1583+ Beſides what belong to Acbin upon the Conti. 
WV nent, there are alſo ſeveral Iſlands under its Juric: 


diction, moſt of them uninhabited ; and theſ, 
make the Road of Achm. Among them is this Pu, 
Way, which is the Eaſtermoſt of a Range of Iſlands 
that lye off the N. W. end of Sumatra. It is alſo 
the largeſt of them, and it is inhabited by Male. 
factors, who are baniſnt thither from Achin. This 
with the other Iſlands of this Range, lye in a ſemi. 
circular form, of about 7 Leagues diameter. Pub 
Gomez is another large Iſland about 20 mile Weſt 
from Pulo Way, and about 3 Leagues from the N. 
int of Sumatra. Between Pulo Gomez and the 
Iain are 3 or 4 other ſmall Iſlands; yet with Chan. 
nels of a ſufficient breadth between them, for Ships 
to paſs thro' ; and they have very deep Water. All 
Ships bound from Achin to the Weſtward,or coming 
from thence to Achin, go in and out thro? one or 
other of theſe Channels: and becauſe ſhippi 
comes hither from the Coaſt of Surrat, one of theſe 
Channels which is deeper than the reſt, 1s called 
the Surrat Channel. Between Pulo Gomez and Pulo 
Way, in the bending of the Circle, there are other 
ſmall Iflands, the chief of which is called Pub 
Rondo. This is a ſmall round high Iſland, not a. 
bove 2 or 3 mile in circumference. It lyes almoſt 
in the extremity of the bending on the N. E. part 
of the Circle, but nearer Pilo Way than Pulo Gomez. 
There are large deep Channels on either fide, but 
the moſt frequented is the Channel on the Weſt 
| fide. Which is called the Beygal Channel, becauſe 
it looks towards that Bay ; and Ships coming from 
thence, from the Coaſt of Coromandel, paſsin and out 
this way. Between Pulo Way and the main of Sumatra, 
is another Channel of 3 or 4 Leagues wide: which 
is the Channel for Ships that go from Achin to the 
Streights of Malacca, or any Country to the Eaſt of 
thoſe Streights, and vice verſu. There is good riding 


%. 


4chin is near the Sumatra Shore, within all the 
Iſlands. There they anchor at what diſtances they 
pleaſe, according to the Monſoons or Seaſons of 
the Year. There is a {mall Navigable River comes 
out into the Sea, by which Ships tranſport their 
Commodities in ſmaller Veſſels up to the City. 
The Mouth of this River is 6 or 75 Leagues from 
Prlo Rondo, and 3 or 4 from Pulo „and near as 
many from Pulo Gomez. The Iſlands are pretty 
high Champion Land, the Mold black or yellow, 
the Soil deep and fat, producing large tall Trees, 
fit for any uſes. There are Brooks of Water on the 
2 great Iilands of Wayand Gomez, and ſeveral ſorts 
of wild Animals; eſpecially wild Hogs in abun- 


ce. | 
The Mold of this Continent is different according 
to the natural poſition of it. The Mountains are 
Rocky, eſpecially thoſe towards the Weſt Coaſt, 
yet moſt that I have ſeen ſeems to have a ſuperfi- 
cial covering of Earth,naturally producing Shrubs, 
ſmall Trees, or pretty good Grals. The ſmall 
Hills are moſt of them cloathed with Woods ; the 
Trees whereof ſeem by their growth to ſpring from 
a fruitful Soil: the Champion Land, ſuch as I 
have ſeen, is ſome black, ſome grey, ſome reddiſh, 
and all of a deep Mold. But to be very particular 
in theſe things, eſpecially in all my Travels, is more 
than I can pretend to: tho it may be I took as much 
notice of the difference of Soil as I met with it 


as moſt Travellers have done, having been bred 


in my Youth in Somerſetſhire, at a place called Eaft 
Cocker near Teovil or Evil : in which Pariſh there 
is a great Variety of Soil, as I have ordinarily met 
with any where, viz. black, red; yellow, ſandy, 
ſtony, clay, moraſs or ſwampy, &c. I had the 
More reaſon to take notice of this, becauſe this Vil- 


lage 


The Soil here, and at E. Cocker in Somerſet. 123 
in all this Semicircular Bay between the Iſlands and Au. 1688 
Sumatra : but the Road for all Ships that come to WWW 


— 


The Waters, Woods, Trees, Fruits, &c, 


_- 1688. Iage in great meaſure is Let out in ſmall Leaſe 


for Lives of 20, 30,40, or 50 pound per Av. under 
Coll. Helliar the Lord of the Mannor : and moſt, it 
not all theſe Tenants; had their own Land ſcatter. 
ing in ſmall pieces, up and down ſeveral forts of 
Land in the Pariſh : ſo that every one had ſome 
piece of every ſort of Land, his black Ground, his 
Sandy, Clay, Ic. ſome of 20, 30, or 40 Shilling; 
an Acre, for ſome uſes, and others not worth 1: 
Groats an Acre. My Mother being poſſeſt of one 
of theſe Leaſes, and having of all theſe ſorts of 
Land, I came acquainted with them all, and knew 
what each fort would produce, (vix.) Wheat, Bar. 
ley, Maſlin, Rice, Beans, Peas, Oats, Fetches, 
Flax or Hemp: in all which I had a more than 
uſual Knowledge for one ſo young; taking a par- 
ticular delight in obſerving it: but enough of this 
matter. | 
The Kingdom of Achin has in general a deep 
Mold: It is very well water'd with Brooks and 
ſmall Rivers, but none navigable for Ships of 
burthen. This of Achin admits not of any but ſinall 
Veſſels. The Land is ſome part very Wood „ in 
other places Savannah; the Trees are of divers 
forts, moſt unknown to me by name. The Cot- 
ton and Cabbage-trees grow here, but not in ſuch 
plenty as in ſome part of Anerica. Theſe Trees 
commonly grow here, as indeed uſually where · ever 
they grow, in a Champion dry Ground, ſuch at 
leaſt as is not drowned or moraſſy; for here is 
ſome fich Land as that by the Rivers; and there 
grow Mangrove Trees, and other Trees of that 
kind. Neither is this Kingdom deſtitute of Timber- 
trees fit for building. e as a ha 
The Fruits of this Country are Plantains, Bo- 
nanoes, Guava's Oranges, Limes, Jacks, Durians, 
Coco-nuts, Pumple-noſes, Pomgranates, 
goes, Mangaſtans, Citrons, Water-melons, nin. 
| FIG: JJ re ne 
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ö 7c f An. 
nelons, Pine apples, c. Of all theſe ſorts of 4. 


Fruits, I think the Mangaſtan is without compare 
the moſt delicate. This Fruit is in ſhape much 
like the Pomgranate, but a great deal leſs. The 
aſide rind or ſhell is a little thicker than that of 
the Pomgranate, but ſofter, FR more brittle ; and 
«of a dark red. The inſide of the ſhell is of 
z deep crimſon colour. Within this ſhell the 
Fruit appears 1n 3 or 4 Cloves, about the bigneſs 
of the top of a man's thumb. Theſe will eaſily 
ſperateeach from the other; hey are as white as 
Milk, very ſoft and juicy, incloſing a ſmall black 
Stone or Kernel. The outſide rind is ſaid to be 
binding, and therefore many when they eat the 
Fruit, which is very delicious, do fave the rind or 
ſhell, drying it and preſerving it, to give to ſuch as 
have Fluxes. In a ſmall Book, entituled, 4 nem 
Vojage to the Eaſt-Indies, there is mention made of 
Mangaſtans, among the Fruits of Fava : but the 
Author is miſtaken, in that he compares it to a 
doe, in ſhape» and taſte : Yet I remember there is 
ſuch a ſort of Fruit at Achin; and believe by the 
deſcription he gives of it, it may probably be the 
fame that he calls the Mangaſtan, tho' nothing like 
the true Mangaſtan. | 1 | 
The Pumple-noſe 3s a large Fruit like a Citron, 
with a very thick tender uneven rind. The inſide 
Is full of Fruit: It grows all in cloves as big as a 
{mall Barly-corn, and theſe are all full of juice, as 
an Orange or a Lemon, tho' not growing in ſuch 
partitions. *Tis of a pleaſant taſte, and thoꝰ there 
are of them in other parts of the Eaſt-Indzes, yet 
theſe . at Achin are accounted the beſt. They are 
npe commonly about Chriſtmas, and they are ſo 
much eſteemed, that Engliſh men carry them from 
hence to Fort St George, and make Preſents of them 
to their Friends there. The other Fruits mentioned 
__ are moſt of them deſcribed by me in my hg 
0 . | le 


| The Magaſtan and Pumble-noſe. | 125 
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126 Nice. Ganga or Bang. Camphire. 
An. 1688 The eatable Roots of this Coun 
| Wand Potatoes, c. but their chiefeſt read Lo 
Rice. The Natives have lately planted ſome 
quanities of this Grain, and might produce much 
more were they ſo diſpoſed, the Land being ſo 
fruitful. They have here a ſort of Herb or Plant 
called Ganga, or Bang. I never ſaw any but once 
and that was at ſome diſtance from me. It ay. 
peared to me like Hemp, and I thought it had been 
Hemp, till I was told to the contrary. It is re. 
3 of this Plant, that if it is infuſed in any 
iquor, it will ſtupity the brains of any perſon 
that drinks thereof; but it operates diverſly, ac. 
cording to the conſtitution of the perſon. Some it 
makes ſleepy, ſome merry, putting them into a 
Laughing fit, and others it makes mad: but after 
2 or 3 hours they come to themſelves again. I 
never ſaw the effects of it on any perſon, but 
have heard much diſcourſe of it. What other 
uſe this Plant may ſerve for I know not: but! 
know it is much eſteemed here, and in other places 
too whither it is tranſported. 
This Country abounds alſo with Medicinal 
Drugs and Herbs, and with variety of Herbs for 
the Pot. The chief of their Drugs is Camphire, 
of which there are quanities found on this Iſland, 
but moſt of it either on the borders of this King- 
dom to the Southward, or more remote ſtil], 
without the precincts of it. This that is found on 
the Iſland Sumatra is commonly ſent to Japan to be 
refined, and then brought from thence pure, and 
tranſported whither the Merchants pleaſe after. 
terwards.- I know that here are ſeveral ſorts of Me 
dicinal Herbs made uſe of by the Natives, who 
go often a ſimpling, ſeeming to underſtand ther 
Virtues much, and making great uſe of them: but 
x this being wholly out of my Sphere, I can giveno 
| account of them; and tho' here are plenty - ” 
{ | erbs, 


— 
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Lerbs, 75 I know the names of none, but Onions, 4. 168 8. 
of whic 


they have great abundance, and ofa very. 


ns 
ue gel fort, but ſmall. 
ch There are many other very profitable Commodi- 
ſo 
nt 


tes on this Iſland : but ſome of them are more pe- 
liar to other parts of it than Achin, eſpecially 
Pepper. All the Ifland abounds with that Spice, 


A acept only this North Weſt end; at leaſt fo much 
1 of it, as is comprehended within the Kingdom of 
6. bin. Whether this defect is through the negli- 


rence or lazineſs of theſe People, I know 


b Gold alſo is found, by report, in many parts of 
" MW 6s llland: but the Kingdom of Achn is . 
moſt plentifully ſtored with it. Neither does any 
place in the Eaſt-Indies, that I know of, yield ſuck 
quantities of it as this Kingdom. I have never been 
at Japan, and therefore can make no eſtimate of 


her MW the great Riches of that Kingdom: but here I am 
it 1 WI certain there is abundance of it. 
ces The Land - Animals of this Country are Deer, 


Hogs, Elephants, Goats, Bullocks, Buffaloes, 


nal MW Horſes, Porcupines, Monkeys, Squizrils, Guanoes, 
for WM Lizards, Snakes, c. Here are alſo abundance of 
ire, WM Ants of ſeveral ſorts, and Woodlice, called by the 
nd, Ek in the Eaft- Indies White Ants. The Elephants 
ne- that I faw here cwere all tame: yet tis reported 


there are ſome wild; but I judge not many, if any 


on at all. In ſome places there are plenty of Hogs; 
) be they are all wild, and commonly very poor. At 
and ſome times of the Year, when the wild Fruits fall 
ter- from the Trees, they are indifferent fat, or at leaſt 
Me. fiſhy : and then they are ſweet and good: they 
who W every numerous; and whether for that reaſon, or 


ſcarcity of Food, it is very rare to find them fat. 
The Goats are not very many, neither are there 
many Bullocks : but the Savannahs ſwarm with 
Buffaloes, belonging to ſoine or other of the Inhabi- 
| | „ 
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The Fowls and Fiſh. The Inhabitants. 
tants, who milk them and eat them; but dont 
work them, ſo far as I faw. The Horſes of this 
Country are but ſmall, yet ſprightly ; and ſome. 
times they are tranſported hence to the Coaſt of 
Coromandel. The Porcupines and Squirrels are ac. 
counted good food by the Engliſh, but how they are 
efteemed by the Natives I know not. | 

The Fowls.of this Country are Dunghil Fowl 
and Ducks; but I know of no other tame Fowl: 
they have. In the Woods there are many ſorts of 
wild Fowls, viz. Maccaws, Parrots, Parakita 
Pigeons, and Doves of 3 or 4 forts. There are 
plenty of other ſmall Birds; but I can ſay nothing 
of them, | 

The Rivers of this Country afford plenty of Fiſh. 
The Sea alſo ſupplies divers forts of very good Fiſh, 
(viz) Snooks, Mullets, Mudfiſh, Eels, Stingrays, 
which Iſhall deſcribe in the Bay of Campeachy, Ten- 
pounders, Old Wives, Cavallies, Crawfith, Shrimps, 


THe: 


The Natives of this Country are Malayans. They 
are much the ſame People with thoſe of Queda, 
Fibore, and other places on the Continent of Mx 
lacca, ſpeaking the ſame Malayan Language, with 
very little difference: and they are of the ſame 
Mahometan Religion, and alike in their haughty hu- 
mour and manner of living: ſo that they ſeem to 
have been originally the ſame People. They are Peo- 
ple of a middle ſtature, ſtraight and well ſhaped, and 
of a dark Indian copper colour. Their Hair is black 
and lank, their Faces generally pretty long, yet 
graceful enough. They have black Eyes, middling 
Noſes, thin Lips, and black Teeth, by the frequent 
uſe of Betle. They are very lazy, and care not to 
work or take pains. The poorer ſort are addicted 
to theft, and are often puniſhed ſeverely for it. They 
are otherwiſe good natured in general, and kinde 
nough to ſtrangers. 


The ; 
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Cloaths, Houſes, Food, and City of Achin. 129 
The better ſort of them wear Caps fitted to their An. 1688. 
Heads, of red or other coloured Woollen Cloat, 
like the Crown of a Hat without any Brims; for 
none of the Eaftern People uſe the Complement of 
uncovering their Heads when they meet, as we 
do. But the general wear for all forts of People is a 
ſmall Turban, ſuch as the Mindanaians wear, deſcri- 
ted in the 12th Chap. of my former Volume, page 
226, They have {mall Breeches, and the better 
fort will have a piece of Silk thrown loſely over 
their Shoulders; but the pour go naked from the 
Waſte upwards. Neither have they the uſe of 
Stockings and Shoes, but a ſort of Sandals are worn 
by the better ſort. 

Their Houſes are built on Poſts, as thoſe of Min- 
daxao, and they live much after the ſame faſhion: 
but by reaſon of their Gold Mines, and the fre- 
em. quent reſort of Strangers, they are richer, and 
DS, ve in greater plenty. Their common food is Rice, 

and the better ſort have Fowls and Fiſh,with which 
ey the Markets are plentifully ſtored, and ſometimes 
4, WH Buffaloes fleſh, all which is dreſt very ſavourly with 
. Tepper and Garlick, and tinctured yellow. with 
th WF Turmerick, to make it pleaſant to the Eye, as the 
me Wy Eaft-Indians generally love to have their Food look 
u- yellow : neither do they want good Achars or Sau- 
to ess to give it a reliſh. 5 
e0- The City of Achin is the chief in all this Kingdom. 
nd It is ſeated on the Banks of a River, near the N. 
> V. end of the Iſland, and about 2 miles from the 
yet WW Sa. This Town conſiſts of 7 or 8000 Houles, 
ns and in it there are always a great many Merchant- 
lt WF ſtrangers, viz. Er gliſb, Dite h, Danes, Portugueſe, Chineſe, 
e Cizarats, &c. The Houſes of this City are general- 
| ly larger than thoſe I ſaw at Mindanao, and better 
Y Wl furniſhed with Houſhold Goods. The City has 
le. vo Walls, nor ſo much as a Ditch about it. It has 
2 great number of Moſques, generally 15 

K ui 


140 "The Trades, Hwbandry, Fiſpino, 
An. 1688 built, and covered with Pantile, but neither high 
por large. Every morning a Man made 4 i 

Noiſe from thence : but I faw no Turrets ©: Steg. Ml 
ples, for them to climb up into for that purpoſe, a 
they have generally in TIuriy. The Queen has a 
large Palace here, built handſomely with Stone: . 
but 1 could not get into the inſide of it. Tis ſad MN ” 
there are ſome great Guns about it, 4 of which are 5 
of Braſs, and are ſaid to have been ſent hither as 1 
| Preſent by our K. James the firſt. p 
| The chief Trades at Achin are Carpenters,Black. 
ſmiths, Goldſmiths, Fiſhermen, and Money-chan- 
gers: but the e ee live either on breed. WI +, 
ing Heads of Cattle, but moſt for their own uſe, or | 
Fou ls, eſpecially they who live near the City,which WM | 
they ſen — thither toſell: others plant Roots, 
Fruits, Oc. and of late they have ſown pretty large W « 
Fields of Rice. This thrives here well enough; but 
they are ſo proud, that it is againſt their Stomachto 
work: neither do they themſelves much trouble their WW | 
heads about it, but leave it to be managed by their WM 1 
Slaves: and they were the Slaves brought lately by WW . 
the Exgliſ and Danes from the Coaſt of Coromandel, 
in the time of a Famin there, I ſpoke of before, : 
who firſt brought this fort of Huſbandry into ſuch 
requeſt among the 4chmeſe. Yet neither does the 
Rice they have this way ſupply one quarter of thei 
occaſions, but they have it brought to them from 
their Neigbouring Countries. | 
The Fithermen are the richeſt working People: 
I mean ſuch of them as can purchaſe a. Net ; for 
thereby they get great profit; and this ſort of im- 
ploy ment is r alſoby their Slaves. In fair 
weather you ſhall have 8 or 10 great Boats, each 
with a Sain or haling Net: and when they lee a 
Shoal of Fiſh, they ſtrive to encompaſs them with 
theſe Nets, and-all the Boats that are near aſſiſ 


each other to drag them aſhore, Sometimes tf 
4 ra 
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Flying Proes, Women Money-chanzers. 


draw aſhore this way 50, 60, or 100 large Fiſh, as 4u. 1888. 


big as a Man's Leg, and as long: and then they re- 
joyce mightly, and ſcamper about, making a great 
ſhout. 
one of their Boats, the reſt looking out again for 
more. Thoſe who Fiſh with Hook and Line, go 
out in ſmall Proes, with about 1 or 2 Slaves in each 
Proe. Theſe alſo get good Fiſh of other forts, 
which they carry home to their Maſters. 

The Carpenters uſe ſuch Hatchets as they have 
at Mindanao. They build 
faſhion : and they are alſo ingenious enough in 


building Proes, making very pretty ones, eſpecially 


of that fort which are Flymg-Proes ; which are built 
long, deep, narrow, and ſharp, with both ſides 
alike, and Outlagers on each fide, the Head and 
Stern like other Boats. They carry a great Sail, 
and whenthe wind blows hard, they fend a Manor 
two to ſit at the extremity of the Windward Out- 
lager, to poiſe the Veſſel. They build alſo ſome 
Vellels of 10 or 20 Tuns burthen, to Trade from 
one place to another : but I think their greateſt in- 
genuity is in building their Flyzng-Proes ; which 
are made very ſmooth, kept neat and clean, and 
will fail very well. for which reaſon they had 
that name given them by the EN 
There are but few Blackſmiths in this Town, 
neither are they very ſkilful at their Trade. The 
Goldſmiths are commmonly ſtrangers, yet ſome of 
the Achineſe themſelves know how to work Metals, 
tho' not very well. The Money-changers are here, 
8 at Toquin, moſt Women. Thele ſit in the Mar- 
kets and at Corners of the Streets, with leaden 
Money called Caſh, which is a name that is gene- 
rally given to ſmall Money in all theſe Countries: 
but the Caſo here is neither of the ſame Metal, 


nor value with that at Tu,; for that is Copper, | 
ad this is Lead, or Block Tin, ſuchas will bend about 
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he Fiſh is preſently ſent to the Market in 
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ood Houſes after their 
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| Coins, Summs, and Weights of Achin. 


An, 1688. the Finger. They have but two ſorts or 


Coin of. their own; the leaſt fort is this Lea. 
den Money call'd Caſb, and *tis the ſame with 
what they called Petties at Bantam. Of theſe, 1500 
make a Meſs, which is their other fort of Coin, and 
is a {mall thin piece of Gold, ſtampt with Malay. 
an Letters on each fide. It is in value 15 pence 
Eygliſh, 16 Meſs, make a Tale, which here is 203 
Ergliſh, 5 Tale make a Bancal, a weight ſo called 
and 20 Bancal make a Catty, another weight. But 
the Gold Coin ſeldom holds weight, for you ſhall 
ſometimes have 5 Tale and 8 Meſs over, go to 
make a Pecul, and tho 1500 Caſh is the value of a 
Meſs, yet theſe riſe and fall at the diſcretion of the 
Money-changers : for ſometimes you ſhall have 
1000 Caſh for a, Meſs : but they are kept uſually 
between theſe two numbers; ſeldom leſs than 1000, 
and never more than 1500. But to proceed with 
theſe Weights, which they uſe either for Money or 
Goods, 100 Catty make a Pecul, which is 132 l 
Engliſh weight. Three hundred Catty is a Bahar, 
which is 396 J. Engliſh weight; but in ſome places, 
as at Bencouli, a Bahar is near 500 Engliſh weight, 
Spaniſh pieces of Eight go here alſo, and they are 
valued according to the plenty or ſcarcity of them. 
Sometimes a Piece of ge goes but for 4 Meſs, 
ſometimes for 4 and a half, fometimes 5 Mes. 
They Coin but a ſmall quantity of their Gold; 
ſo much as may ſerve for their ordinary occaſions 
in their Traffick one with another. But as the Mer- 
chant, when he receives large Summs, always takes 
it by weight, fo they uſually pay ham unwrought 
Gold, and quantity for quantity : the Merchants 
chuſe rather to receive this, than the coined Gold; 
and before their leaving the Country wall change 
their Meſſes for uncoined Gold: perhaps becauſeot 
ſome deceits uſed by the Natives in their Coining. 


Thus 
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The Gold Mines of Achin. | 

This Gold they have from ſome Mountain a 4. 1688. 
pretty was within Land from Achin, but within 
their Dominions, and rather near to the Weſt Coaſt 
than the Streights of Malacca. I take Golden Mont, 
which I = of before, to lye at no great diſtance 


from that of the Mines; for there is very high Land 
all thereabouts. To go thither they ſet out Eaſt- 
ward, towards Paſſayge Fonca, and thence ſtrike up 
into the heart of the Country. I made ſome in- 


quiry concerning their getting Gold, and was told, 


that none but Mahometans were permitted to go to 
the Mines: That it was both troubleſom and dan- 


zerous to paſs the Mountains, before they came 


thither ; there being but one way, and that over 
ſuch ſteep Mountains, that in ſome places they 
were forced to make uſe of Ropes, tochmbupand 
down the Hills. That at the foot of theſe Precipices 
there was a Guard of Soldiers, to ſee that no uncir- 
cumciſed perſon ſhould purſue that deſign, and alſo 
to receive cuſtom of thoſe that paſt either forward 
or backward. That at the Mines it was ſo ſickly 
that not the half of thoſe that went thither did e- 
ver return again ; tho' they went thither only to 
Traffick with the Miners, who live there, being 
ſeaſoned : that theſe who go thither from the City 
ſtayed not uſually above 4 Months at the Mines, 
and were back again in about 6 Months from their 
going out. That ſome there made ittheir conſtant 
imployment to viſit the Miners once every Year : 
for after they are once ſeaſoned, and have found 
the profit of that Trade, no thoughts of danger 
an deter them from it: for I was credibly told, 
that theſe made 2000 per cent. of whatever they car- 
ryed with them, to ſell to the Miners : but they 


could not carry much by reaſon ofthe badneſs of 


the ways. The rich men never 8⁰ thither them- 
ſelves, but ſend their Slaves: and if 3 out of 6 re- 
turns, they think they make a very profitable jour- 
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134 The Goods brongbt hither from abroad. 
An, 1532: ney for their Maſter, for theſe 3 are able to bring 
home as much Gold as the Goods which all 6 car- 


ried out could purchaſe. The Goods that they 
carry thither axe —— ſort of cloathing, and liquor. 
They carry their Goods from the City by Sea part 
of the way : Then they land ſomewhere about 
Faſſange Fonca, and get Horſes to carry their Cargo 
to the foot of the Mountains. There they draw it 


up with Ropes, and if they have much goods, one 
ſtays there with them, while the reſt march to the 


Mines with their load; and return again for the 
reſt. I had this relation from Captain Tier, who 
lived at Achin, and ſpoke the Language of the 
Country very well. There was an Engh/p Rene- 
gado that uſed that trade, but was always at the 
Mines when I was here. At his Return to Ach he 
conſtantly frequented an Exliſb Punch-houle, ſpend- 
ing his Gold very freely, asI was told by the Maſter 
of the houſe. I was told alſo by all that I diſcour- 
ſed with about the Gold, that here they dig it out 
of the Ground; and that ſometunesthey find pretty 
large lumps. _ 

It is the product of theſe Mines that draws fo 
many Merchants hither, for the Road 1s ſeldom 
without 10 or 15 fail of Ships of ſeveral Nations. 
Theſe bring all fort of vendible Commodities, as 
Silks, Chints, Muzlins, Callicoes, Rice, ©. and 
as to this laſt, a man would admire to ſee what 
erent quanities of Rice are brought hither by the 

»gliſh, Dutch, Danes and Chineſe : whenany arrives, 
the Commanders hire each a Houſe to put their 
goods in. The Silks, Muzlins, Callicoes, Opium, 
and ſuch like rich Goods, they ſell to the Guxurats, 
who are the chief men that keep Shops here ; but 
the Rice, which is the bulk of the Cargo, they uſu- 
ally retail. I have heard a Merchant ſay, he has 
received 60, 70, and 801. a day for Rice, when 
it has been ſcarce z but when there are many * 
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The Guzurats, Brokers at Achin. 


123 


then 40 or 50 5. worth in a day is a good ſale; An. 1688 


for then a Meſs will buy 14 or 15 Bam of it: 
whereas when Rice 1s ſcarce, you will nat have 
above 3 or 4 Bamboes for a Meſs. A Bamboe is a 
ſmall ſeal'd meaſure, containing, to the beſt of my 
remembrance, not much above halt a Gallon. 
Thus it riſes and falls as Ships come hither: Thoſe 
who fell Rice keep one conſtantly attending to 
meaſure it out; and the very Grandees themſelves 
never keep a ſtock before hand, but depend on the 
Mcrket, and buy juſt when they have occaſion. 
They ſend their Slaves for what they want, and 
the poorer ſort, who have not a Slave of their 
own, will yet hire one to carry a Meſs worth of 
Rice for them, tho' not one hundred paces from 
their own homes, ſcorning to do it themſelves. 
Belides one to meaſure the Rice, the Merchants 
hire a man to take the Money; for here is ſome 
lalſe Money, as Silver and Copper Meſs gilt over : 
Beſides, here are ſome true Meſs much worn, and 
therefore not worth near their value in tale.” The 
Merchants may alſo have occaſion to receive 10 
or 20 l. at a time for other Commodities; and this 
too beſides thoſe little ſumms for Rice, he muſt re- 
cave by his Broker, if he will not be cheated ; 
lor tis work enough to examin every piece: an 
in receiving the value of 10 l. in Meſs, they will 
ordinarily be forc'd to return half or more to be 
chang' d; for the Natives are for putting off bad 
Money, if poſſibly they can. But if the Broker 
takes any bad Money, tis to his own loſs. Theſe 
lort of Brokers are commonly Guzarats, and tis 
very neceſſary for a Merchant that comes hither, 
eſpecially if he is a Stranger, to have one of them, 
for fear of taking bad or Night Money. 


The Eryglifh Merchants are very welcome here, 
and T have heard that they do not pay ſo much 
Cuſtom as other Nations. The Dute Free · men 


n may 


136 Chineſe Merchants, and China Camp. 
An. 15383 may trade hither, but the Conia 's Servants are 
denpy'd that privilege. But o all the Merchants WW fol 
that trade to this City, the Chineſe are the moſt re- for 
markable, There are ſome of them live here all WW il 
the Lear long; but others only make annual Voy. W Ca 
ages hither from China. Theſe latter come hither W re 
ſome time in Fre, about 10 or 12 fail, and bring Ml dr 
abundance of Rice, and ſeveral other Commodities, Wl ut 
They take up Houſes all by one another, at the WM Fi 
end of the Town, next the Sea: and that end of en 
the City 1s call'd the China Camp, becauſe there 
they always quarter, and bring their goods] aſhore 
thither to fell. In this Fleet come ſeveral Mecha- WW at 
nicks, (viz.) Carpenters, Joyners, Painters, c. MW in 
Theſe ſet themſelves immediately to wock, making N 
of Cheſts, Drawers, Cabinets, and all forts of Chi. WM df 
neſe Toys: which are no ſooner finiſh'd in their 2 
Working houſes, but they are preſently ſet up in ¶ d 
Shops and at the Doors to ſale. So that for two ch 
Months or ten Weeks this Place is like a Fair, full of & 
Shops ftuft with all ſort of vendible coinmodities, C 
and People reſorting hither to buy: and as their A 
oods fell off, ſo they contract themſelves into WM to 
fel compaſs, and make uſe of fewer Houſes. But as o 
their buſineſs decreaſes, their Gaming among them- R 
ſelves increaſes ; for a Chineſe, if he is not at work, IM br 
had as lieve be without Victuals as without Gaming; WM to 
and they are very dexterous at it. If before their ac 
goods are all fold, they can light of Chapmen to e 
buy their Ships, they will gladly ſell them alſo, at Wl t! 
leaſt ſome of them, if any Merchant will buy; for i 
2 Chineſe is for ſelling every thing : and they who ft 
are ſo happy as to get Chapmen for their own Ships, Il tl 
will return as paſſengers with their Neighbours, n 
leaving their Camp, as tis call'd, poor and naked, 
like other parts of the City, till the next Year. W 4 
They commonly go away about the latter end of I a 
September. and never fail to return again at * Sea- n 
| on; 
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F The Achineſe Learning and Religion. 


pllowed, that there is but little buſineſs ſtirring 
{or the Merchants of any other Nations; all the 
diſcourſe then being of going down to the Ch: 
Even the Europeans go thither for their di- 
» A the Engliſh, Dutch, and Danes, will go to 
tink their Hoc- ciu, at ſome China Merchants Houſe 
whoſells it ; for they have no tippling Houſes. The 
Fxropean Seamen return thence into the City drunk 
mough, but the Chineſe are very ſober themſelves. 


The Achineſe ſeem not to be extraordinary good 
at Accounts, as the Banians or Guzurats are. They 
inſtru their youth in the knowledge of Letters, 
Malayan principally, and I ſuppoſe in ſomewhat 
of Arabick, being all Mabometars. They are here, 
3 at Mindanao, very ſuperſtitious in waſhing and 
cleanſing themſelves 2 defilements : and for 
that Reaſon they delight to live near the Rivers or 
Streams of Water. The River of Acbin near the 
City is always full of People of both Sexes and all 
Ages. Some come on purpoſe to waſh themſelves, 
for the Pleaſure of being in the Water: which they 
ſo much delight in, that they can ſcarce leave the 
River without going firſt into it, if they have any 
buſineſs brings them near. Even the ſick are brought 
to the River to waſh. I know not whether it is 
accounted good to waſhin all diſtempers, butI am 
certain from my own Experience, it is good for 
thoſe that have Flux, eſpecially Mornings and Even- 
ings, for which reaſon you ſhall then ſee the Rivers 
fulleſt, and more eſpecially in the Morning. But 
the moſt do it upon a Religious account for there- 
in conſiſts the chief part of their Religion. 

There are but few of them reſort daily to their 
Moſques ; yet they are all ſtiff in their Religion, 
and ſo zealous for it, that they greatly rejoyce in 
making a Proyſelyte. I was told, that while I was 


at 
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Chineſe Reregado. Puniſhments. 


An. 1638: at Tonquin, a Chineſe inhabiting here turn'd from his © 
WWV Paganiſm to Mahometaniſm, and being circumciſe WO! 


he was thereupon carry'd in great ſtate through the Nane 
City on an Elephant, with one crying before him. Mio 
that he was turn d Believer. This man was calld {vie 
the Captain of the China Camp; for, as I was in. MW!) 
formed, he was placed there by his Country-men WM 
as the chief Factor or Agent, to negotiate their I 
affairs with the People of the Country. Whether {Wn 
he had dealt falſly, or was only envied by others, pul 
I know not: but his Country- men had ſo entangled (0 \ 
him in Law, that he had been ruin'd, if he had un 
not made uſe of this way to diſingage himſelf; and WW 
then his Religion protected him, and they conld Wi 
not meddle with him. On what ſcore the two ate 
Ergliſh Runagadoes turn'd here, I know not. Cu 
The Laws of this Country are very ſtrict, and of 
offenders are puniſhed with great ſeverity. Nei- 
ther are there any delays of Juſtice here; for as 
ſoon as the Offender is taken, he is immediately 

brought before the Magiſtrate, who preſent! 
hears the matter, and according as he finds it, 60 
he either acquits, or orders puniſhment to be in- 
flicted on the Party immediately. Small offenders 
are only whipt on the back, which fort of puniſh- 
ment they call Chaubuck. A Thief for his firſt of. 
fence, has his right hand chopt off at the Wriſt : 
for the ſecond offence off goes the other ; and 
ſometimes inſtead of one of their hands, one or 
both their feet are cut off; and ſometimes (tho 
very rarely) both hands and feet. If after the loſs 
of one or both hands or feet, they ſtill prove incor- 
rigible, for they are many of them ſuch very Rogues 
and fo arch, that they will fteal with their Toes, 
then they are baniſh'd to Pulo Way, during ther 
Lives: and if they get thence tothe City, asfome- 
timesthey do, they are commonly ſent back again; 
tho' ſometimes they get a Licenſe to ſtay. 25 
| PE Thus : 


Maimed Banditti at Pulo Way, 139 
On Pulo Way there are none but this .fort of 4½ 1-3 
Cattle : and tho they all of them want one or both 
ſands, yet they ſo order matters, that they can 
ow. very well, and do many things to admiration, 
whereby they are able to get a livelihood: for if 
they have no hands, they will get ſomebody or o- 
ter to faſten Ropes or Withes about their Oars, 
{ as to leave Loops wherein they may put the 
amps of their Arms; and therewith they will 
pull an Oar luſtily. They that have one hand can 
do well enough : and of theſe you ſhall ſee a great 
nany even in the City. This fort of puniſhment 
inflicted for greater Robberies; but for ſmall pil- 
fring the firſt time Thieves are only whipt; but 
after this a Petty Larceny is looked on as a great 
came, Neither is this ſort of puniſhment peculiar 
tothe Achineſe Government, but probably, uſed by 
the other Princes of this Iſland, and on the Ifland 
Ina alſo, eſpecially at Bantam. They formerly, 
when the King of Bantam was in his proſperity, 
priv d men of the right hand for Theft, and ma 
ull-for ought I know. I knew a Dutch- man ſo 
d: he was a Seaman belonging to one of the 
King of Bantam's Ships. Being thus puniſhed, he 
as diſmiſt from his ſervice, and when I was this 
ime at Achin he lived there. Here at Achim, when 
member is thus cut off, they have a broad piece 
f Leather or Bladder ready to clap on the Wound. 
[his is preſently applyed, and bound on ſo faſt, 
lat the Blood cannot iſſue forth. By this means 
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%% De great Flux of Blood is ſtop, which would elſe 
r. aue; and I never heard of any one who died of 
gez f How long this Leather is kept on the Wound 


know not: but it is ſo long, till the blood is 
ertectly ſtanched; and when it is taken off, the 
lods of Blood which were preſt in the Wound by 
e Leather, peel all off with it, leaving the 
ound clean. Then, I judge, they ufe cleanſing 

os. = 
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Empaling. Execution by fiobting. 


An .1688. or healing Plaiſters, as they fee convenient, and cur: 


the Wound with a great deal of eaſe. 

I never heard of any that ſuffer'd Death for 
Theft. Criminals, whodeſerve death, are executed 
divers ways, according to the nature of the offence, 
or the quality of the offender. One way is by Im. 
paling on a ſharp Stake, which paſſeth up right 
trom the Fundament through the Bowels, and comes 
out at the Neck. The Stake is about the bigneſsof 
a mans Thigh, placed upright, one end in the 
ground very firm; the upper ſharp end is about 11 
or 14 foot high. I ſaw one man ſpitted in this man- 
ner, and there he remain d 2 or3 days: but I could 
not learn his offence. 

Noblemen have a more honourable death; they 
are allowed to fight for their lives: but the num. 
bers of thoſe with whom they are to engage, ſoon 
put a period to the Combat, by the death of the 
Malefactor. The manner of it is thus z the perſon 
condemned is brought bound to the place of er- 
cution. This is a large plain Field, fpacions 
enough to contain thouſands of People. Thither 
the Acbineſe, armed, as they uſually go, with ther 
Creſſet, but then more eſpecially, reſort in Troops, 
as well to be ſpectators, as actors in the Tragedy. 
Theſe make a very large Ring, and in the midſt 
of the multitude the Criminal is placed, and by 
him ſuch Arms as are allowed on ſuch occaſions: 
which are, a Sword, a Creflet, and a Lance. 
When the time is come to act, he is unbound, and 
left at his liberty to take up his fighting Weapons 
The ſpectators being all ready, with each man his 
Arms m his hand, ſtand full in their 5 til 
the Malefactor advances, He commonly ſets out 


with a ſhriek, and daringly faces the multitude: 
but he is ſoon brought to the ground, firſt by 
Lances thrown at him, and afterwards by thel 
Swords and Creſſets. One was thus executed * 


The General Slavery at Achin. 144 
[ was there: I had not the fortune to hear of it till An. 1688 
it was ended: but had this relation the ſame even- | 
fs WY ing it was done, from Mr. Dams Driſcal, who 
tea vas then one of the Spectators. 
This Country is governed by a Queen, under 
Im hom there are 12 ronkeys,or great Lords. Theſe 
g A in their ſeveral precincts with great Power and 
Authority. Under theſe there are other inferior 
: of WM Officers, to Keep the Peace in the ſeveral parts of 
th. Wl the Queens Dominions. The preſent Shabander of 
Ain is one of the Oronkeys. He is a Man of great- 
er knowledge than any of the reſt, and ſuppoſed to 
te very rich. I have heard lay, he had not leſs 
than 1000 Slaves, ſome of whom were topping 
Merchants, and had many Slaves under them. 
And even theſe, tho they are Slaves to Slaves, yet 
have their Slaves alſo; neither can a ſtranger eaſily 
know who 1s a Slave and who not among them : 
for they are all, in a manner, Slaves to one an- 
other: and all in general to the Queen and Oron- 
keys; for their Government is very Arbitrary, Yet 
there is nothing of rigour uſed by the Maſter to 
his Slave, except it be the very meaneſt, ſuch as do 
all forts bf ſervile work : but thoſe who can turn 
their hands to any thing beſides Drudgery, live 
well enough by their induſtry. Nay, they are 
encoucaged by their Maſters, who often lend them 
Money to begin ſome trade or buſineſs withal - 
hereby the Servant lives eafie, and with great 
content follows what his Inclination or Capacity 
fits him for; and the Maſter alſo, who has a ſhare 
in the gains, reaps the more profit, yet without trou- 
ble. When one of theſe Slaves dies, his Maſter is 
Heir to what he leaves; and his Children, if he 
tas any, become his Slaves alſo : unleſs the Father 
oat of his own clear gains has in his life time had 
wherewithal to purchaſe their Freedom. The 
Markets are kept by theſe People, and you 3 
trade 


142 Queen of Achin and Oronkey. 
An. 1688. trade with any other. The Money-changers alc, Ml © 
WWV are Slaves, and in general all the Won that you 
ſee in the ſtreets; not one of them being free. «Ml ® 
| are the Fiſher-men, and others who fetch Fire. P. 
| wood in Canoas from Pulo Gomez, for thence tha Ml 
of this City fetch moſt of their Wood, tho' ther ® 
is ſcarce any thing to be ſeen but Woods about the * 
City. Yettho' all theſe are Slaves, they have ha. 
bitations or houſes to themſelves in ſeveral parts of | 
the City, far from their Maſters Houſes, as if they * 
were free People. But to return to theShabande ] 
was ſpeaking of, all Merchant Strangers, at thar 


firſt arrival, make their Entries with him, which he 
is always done with a good Preſent : and from bim I 12 


they take all their diſpatches when they depart; h 
and all matters of importance in general between 5 
Merchants are determined by him. It ſeems to A 
have been by his Converſion and Acquaintance with U 


E . Strangers, that he became ſo knowing, beyond the Q 
reſt of the Great-men : and he is alſo ſaid to be Q 
himſelf a great Merchant. ol 


The Queen of Achin, as tis ſaid, is always an old * 
| Maid, choſen out of the Royal Family. What 


| Ceremonies are uſed at the chuſing her I know 
| not: Nor who are the Electors ; but I ſuppole WF n 
\ they are the Oronkeys. After the is choſen, ihe is . 
in a manner confin'd to her Palace; for by repom il + 

ſhe ſeldom goes abroad, neither is ſhe ſeen by any 


People of inferiour rank and quality; but only by WM. 
ſome of her Domeſticks : except that once a Year . 
the is dreſt all in white, and placed on an Elephant, WF . 


| 
and ſo rides to the River in ſtate to waſh her felt: WF * 
but whether any of the meaner ſort of People ma Qi 
ſee her in that Progreſs I know not : for it is the 
cuſtom of moſt Eaſtern Princes to ſkreen them 
ſelves from the ſight of their Subjects: Or if they 
ſometimes go abroad for their pleaſure, yet tis 


People are then ordered either to turn ther buy 
0 


Election of a new Queen. 


towards them while they paſs by, as formerly at 45. Dy 


Buam, or to hold their Hands before their Eyes, 
l at Sam. At Mindanao, they may look on their 
prince: but from the higheſt to the loweft they ap- 
proach him with the greateſt reſpect and venerati- 
on, creeping very low, and oft-times on their Knees, 
with their Eyes fixt on him: and when they with- 
draw, they return in the Came manner, creeping 
backwards, and ſtill keeping their Eyes on him, 
till they are out of his fight. 
But to return to the Queen of Achin, I think 
Mr. Hackluit or Purchas, makes mention of a King 
here in our King James I. time. But at leaſt of la- 
ter Years there has always been a Queen only, and 
the Engliſb who reſide there, have been of the 
Opinion that theſe People have been governed by a 
Queen ab Origine ; and from the antiquity of the 
preſent conſtitution, have formed notions, that the 
Queen of Sheba who came to Solomon was the 
Queen of this Country : and the Anthor of an 
old Map of the World, which I have ſeen, was, it 
ſeems of this Opinion, uhen writing the old Hebrew 
names of Nations, up and down the ſeveral parts 
anciently known of Europe, Afia, and Africa, he 
puts no other name in the Iſle of Sumatra, but that 
of Sheba. But be that as it will, tis at preſent part 
of it under a Queen, tho' ſhe has little power or 
authority: for tho' there is ſeemingly abundance of 
reſpect and reverence ſhewn her, yet ſhe has little 
more than the title of a Sovereign, all the Govern- 
ment being wholly in the handsof the Oronkeys. 
While I was on my Voyage to Tonquin, the old 
Queen died, and there was another Queen choſen 
in her room, but all the Oronkeys were not for that 
Election ; many of them were for chuſing a King. 
Four of the Oronkeys who lived more remote from 
the Court, took up Arms to oppoſe the new ln | 
and. 
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A Civil War at Achin. 


| 44 | 
An. 1688, and the reſt of the Oronkeys, and brought 5 or 600, 
Men againſt the City: and thus ſtood the fate of 


affairs, even when we arrived here, and a 
while after. This Army was on the Eaſt fide of 
the River, and had all the Country on that ſide 
and ſo much of the City alſo, as is on that ſide the 
River, under their Power: But the Queen's Palace 
and the main part of the City, which ſtands onthe 
Weſt-ſide, held out ſtoutly. The River is wider 
ſhallower, and more ſandy at the City, than any 
where elſe near it: yet not fordable at low Water, 
Therefore for the better communication from one 
ſide to the other, there are Ferry- boats to 
Paſſengers to and fro. In other places the Bank 
are ſteep, the River more rapid, and in moſt places 
very muddy : ſo that this place, juſt at the City i 
ſelf is the moſt convement to tranſport Men or 
Goods from one fide to the other. 

It was not far from this place the Army lay, 2 
if they deſigned to force their paſſage here. The 
Queens party, to oppoſe them, kept a ſmall Guard 
of Soldiers juſt at the Landing- place. The He. 
bander of Achin had a Tent ſet up there, he being 
the chief manager of her Affairs: and for the more 
ſecurity, he had 20or 3 ſmall braſs Guns of a Minion 
Bore planted by his Tent all the day, with their 
Muzzels againſt the River, In the Evening there 
were 2 or 3 great Trees drawn by an Elephant, and 
placed by the ſide of the River, for a Barricado 
againſt the Enemy: and then the Braſs Guns were 
drawn from the Shabander's Tent, which ſtood not 
far from it, and planted juſt behind the Trees, o 
the riſing Bank: So that they looked over the Trees 
and they might Fire over, or into the River, if tht 
Enemy approached. When the Barricado wi 
thus made, and the Guns planted, the Ferry-boat 
paſſed no more from fide to tide, till the nel 
morning. Then you ſhould hear the Soldiers by 
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Tze ate of the War at Achin. 
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oo Il ing to each other, not in menacing Language, but 45, 1859s. 


of M as thoſe who deſired peace and quietneſs, aſking 
od why they would: not agree, Why they could not 


of de of one mind, and why they ſhould defire to kill 


one another. This was the Tone all night long; 
the inthe morning as ſoon as Sun was riſen; tlie Guns 
ace MW were drawn again to the Shabarders Tent, and the 
the WM Trees were drawn aſide, to open the Paſſage from 
mes ſide to t he other: and every Man then went 
my freely about his buſineſs, as if all had been is quiet 
iter. us ever, only the Shabauder and his Guard ſtaid tilt 
one in their ſtations: So that there was not ay ff 
ry ef Wars, but in the night only; when all 11904 fo 
nks MW theic Arms : and then the Towns- people ſeemed to 
aces bein fear and ſometi mes w ſhould have a Rumour, 
7 it WM that the Enemy would certainly make an attempt to 
eoinelpuge; %% ug ; i %% n e e ig ONT 
"While: cheſe Stirs ſaſted, the Shabamler ſent to 


„ul che Foreigners, and deſited them to keep in 
The their own Houfes in the night, and told them, that 
dard whatever might happen in the City by their own 
Sha WF avil Broyis „ yet no harm ſhould come to them, 
eing Let ſome ofthe Portugueſe, fearing the worſt, would 
note WM every night put their richeſt Goods into a Boat, 


ready to take their flight on the hoſt” Alarm. There 


their I were at this time not above 2 or 3 Erglih Families 
there I inthe Town, and 2 Eueliſb Ships, and one Duteh 
,and Wl Ship, beſides 2 or 3 Moors Shi ps of the Moguls Sub- 
cado I jects, in the Road. One of the Engliſh Ships was 


called the Nellegree 5 the name taken from Nelle. 
greeHalls in Rengal, asT have heard. She came from 


s, o the Bay of ' Bengal, laden with Rice, Cotton, c. 
res, the other was the Dorothy of London, Captain Thwait 
f th: Commander, who came ſrom Fort St George, and was 
uu bound to Bencouli with Soldiers, but touched here, 
boats a8 well to ſell ſome goods, as to bring a Preſent to 

„ e Queen from our Eaſt-· India Company. Captain 
40 


bwait, according to * went with his Preſent 
to 


Dancing Women. Bengal Butter. 


| An, 1688 to the Queen, which ſhe accepted; and complemen. 
YR ted him with the uſual Cie lies of the Coun 


for to honour him he was ſet upon an Elephant 
the Queens to ride to his Lodgings, dreſt in a As. 
yan Habit, which ſne gave him; and ſhe ſent alſo 
two Dancing Girls to ſhew him ſome paſtime there: 
and I faw S dan- 
cing the — of the night, much after the 
e manner of the Dancing women of — 
rather writhing their Hands and Bodies with ſeve. 
ral Antick Geſtures, than moving mueh out of the 
place they were in. Hehad at this time about twen- 
* of Bengal Butter, made of Buffaloes 
Nail and this . is ſaid alſo to have Lard or 
Hogs fat mixt withit, — theſehot 
Conntrich tho much eſteemed b the Achineſe, 
who give a good price for it and our Engliſh alſo 
uſe it. Each ago rs this came in contained 20 
or 30 Gallons; and they were ſet in Mr. Driſcal's 
Yard at Achin: What other Goods: the Captain 
brought I know not. 

But not long after this he keine? imo that 
the Moors Merchants reſiding here had carried off a 
great Treaſure aboard their Ships, in order to return 
with it to Surat, and our Compan 1 Wars 
with the Great Mogul, Captai ait in the Even: 
ing drew of all his Seamen, 2 — ſeized on one of 
the Moors Ships, where he thought the Treaſure was. 
The biggeſt he jet alone: She was a Ship that one 
Captain Conſtant took in the Road ſometime before, 
and having plundered her, he gave her to the Queen, 
of whom the Moors bought ber again. The Moors 
Merchants had ſpeedy — of this Action of Cap- 
tain Thwait, and they preſently made their Applic 
tion to the Queen for 2 Ktislaction. But her affairs at 
this time being in ſuch a poſture asI menticned, by 
reaſon of their inteſtine Broyls, the ſaid wo could 
do nothing for them. 
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A'total Eclipfe. of the Moon. 


It was 11 or 12a Clock the next day; before we 4n- 1688: . 
wholived aſhore heard of Captain Thwaits proceed- WWW 


ings : but ſeeing the Moors flock to Court, and not 
knowing what anſwer they had from the Queen, 
we poſted off to the Ships, for fear of being im- 
priſoned, as ſome Engliſh Men had been while I was 
at Tong, on the like ſcore. © Indeed I had at this 
time great cauſe to be afraid of a Priſon, being ſick 
of a Flux, fo that a Priſon would have gone near 
to have killed me: yet Ithinł it fared not much het- 
ter with me, for the Ships I fled to afforded me but 
little comfort. For I knew no man aboard the Do- 
rothy, and could e no comfort there. So and 
the reſt went aboard the Nellegree, where we could 
more reaſonably expect relief, than in a Ship that 
came from England : for theſe which come ſo long 
a Voyage, are juſt victualled for the Service, and 
the Seamen have every one their ſtinted allowance, 
— of which they have little enough to ſpare to 
gern | 20 44 
But tho there were Victuals enough aboard the 
Nellegree, vet ſo weak as I then was, I had more 
mind to reſt my ſelf than to eat: and the Ship was 
ſo peſtered with Goods, that I could not find a 
place to hang up my Hammock in. Therefore 
it being fair weather, I made a ſhift to lye in the 
Boat that I came aboard in. My Flux was violent, 
and I flept but little; fo J had the opportunity of 
obſerving the Moon totally Eclipfed, had I been in 
a condition to obſerve any thing. As ſoon as I per- 
teiv'd the Moon to beeclipſed, I gazed at it indeed, 
as I lay, till it was total} obſcured, which was a 
pretty While: but I was ſo little curious, that I re- 
membred not ſo much as what day of the Month it 
was; and I kept no Journal of this Voyage, as I 
did of my other, but only kept an account of ſeve- 
nl particular Remarks and Obſervations as they oc- 


wrred to me. I lay three or four days thus in this 


L 2 Boat, 


148 Waſhing for Fluxet. Tire. 

An. 168 8. Boat, and the people of the Ship were ſo kind a 
to provide me with neceſſaries: and by this time 
the Moors had got a' Paſs from the Dutch Captain 
then in the Road, for 4 or 500 Dollars, as. I was 
thentold, and Captain Thwait delivered them their 
Ship again, but what terms he made with them, I 
know not. Thus that Fray was over, and we came 
aſhore again, recovered of the fright we had been 
in. In a ſhort time alſo after this, the Aebineſe all 
agreed to own: the new Queen; and ſo the War 

ended without any Bloodſhed.. -— oo 
I was perſwaded to waſhin the River, Mornings 
ard Evenings, for the recovery of niy Health : and 
tho' it ſeemed ſtrange to me before I tryed it, yet 
I found ſo much comfort in the firſt trial, that! 
conſtantly appyed my ſelf to it. I went into the Ri- 
ver till the water was as high as my waſte, and then 
I ſtooped down and found the water fo cool and 
refreſhing to my Body, that I was always loth to 
go out again. Then I was ſenſible that my Bowels 
were very hot, for I found a great heat within me, 
which! Gand refreſht by the cool water. My Food 
Was Salt-fiſh broyled, and boyled Rice mixt with 
Tire. Tire is fold about the Streets there tis thick 
ſower milk. It is very cooling, and the Salt-fiſh 
and Rice is binding: thereſore this is thought there 
the proper food for the common people, when 
they have Fluxes. But the Richer Sort will have 
Sago , which is brought to Achim trom other Cour- 

tries, and Milk of Almonds. | 

But to return to the ſtate of Ain, before go 
off from it E ſhall add this ſhort account of theSea- 
ſons of year there, that their weather is much the 
ſame as inother Countries North of the Line, and 
their dry Seaſons, Rains, and Land-floods come 
1 much at the ſame time, as at Tonquin and other places 
of North Latitude. Only as Achin lies within a few 


Degrees of the Line, ſo upon the Suns iy the 
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Rains and Floods at Achin. 149 . 


Line in March, the Rains begin a little ſooner there An. 1588 
than in Countries nearer the Tropick of Cancer: 
and when they are once ſet in, they are as violent 
there as any where. I have ſeen it rain there for 
2 or 2 days without intermiſſion ; and the River 
running but a ſhort courſe, its headnot lying very 
far within Land, it ſoon overflows ; and a great part 
of the Street of the City, ſhall an a ſadden be all 
under water z at which time People raw up and 
down the Streets in Canoas. That ſide of the City 
towards the River eſpecially, where the Foreign 
Merchants live, and which is lowerground, is fre- 
quently under Water in the wet Seaſon : a Ships 
Long boat has come up to the very Gate of our Ergl:þ 
Factory laden with Goods; which at other times 
is ground dry enough, at a good diſtance from the 
River, and moderately ien above it. I did not 
find the heat there any thing different from other 
places in that Latitude; tho Iwas there both in the 
wet and dry Seaſon. "Tis more ſu portable than 
it Tonquin; and they have conſtantly the Refreſh- 
ment of Sea and Land Breezes every 24 Hours, 
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The Author goes aboard agdin. 
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CHAP. vm. 


The Author prepares to go for Pegu. Among other, 


a Ship arrives 72 Merga in Siam. Of 
the Maſſacre of the Engliſh there. His in- 
tended Cargo for Pega. The arrival of other 
Engliſh Mer from the City of Siam, The 


Author ſets out for Malacca iſtead of Pegu. 


They are becalmed and ſoon after in great dan- 
ger of running aground. The Coaſt of Sumatra 
from Diamond Point to the River Dilly. They 


water there and at Pulo Verero; where they 


meet a Ship of Danes and Moors from Tran- 
gambar. Pulo Arii, and Pulo Parſelore, 4 
aſeful Sea-mark to avoid Sholes near Malacca 
Shore, The Author arrives at Malacca Town, 
The Town and its Forts deſcribed : the Con 
queſt of it by the Dutch, fromthe Portugueſe. 
Chineſe and other Merchants reſiding here. 


' The Sale of Fleſh and Fiſh 5 the Fruits and 


Animals. The Shabander, State of the Trade, 
and Guard-Ships. Opium,a good Commodity 
among tbe Malayans. Rattan Cables. They 
prepare for their return back to Achin. 


| * ſoon as I was pretty well recovered, I was 


Shipt Mate- of the Sloop that came from Ma- 


lacca with us, which Mr. Vell: had ſold. to Captain 
Tyler, who lately came-from Siam: 'and I wasſent 


1 aboard to take poſſeſſion of her, about” the begin 
8 


ning of May, 1 


9. He who was deſigned to com 


* 
o 


FRI mand 


The Cargo intended for Pega. 


of Ime he left the Employ, being ſick, and loth to 
zoat this dead time of the year to yu, becauſe the 
3 Wind was ſet in ſtrong, and the Coaſt of 
Nu is Tow Land, and we were both unacquainted 
on the Coaſt. I was then made Commander, and 
tock in Goods in order to depart for that Coaſt. In 
the mean time Mr. Couentry arrived in his Ship from 
the Coaſt of Coromandel laden with Rice, and a 
ſmall Veſſel belonging to Capt. Tyler came alfo from 
Merga much about the ſame time. Lt ale 
This laſt Ship had been at Merga a conſiderable 
time, having been feized on by the Siamites, and all 
the Men 1mpriſoned, for ſome difference that hap- 
pened between the Exliſb and them. Neither was a 
Prifon then thought hard uſage by them, for during 
the Havock was made of the Engli/b there, many of 
thoſe who lived at Merga were maſſacred. Thoſe 
who were impriſoned, were kept there till all the 
Engliſh who lived at the City of Siam, on the other 
ide of the Kingdom, withdrew from thence : and 
then theſe Men had their Liberty reſtored alſo, and 
their Ship given them, but no Goods, nor ſatisfacti- 
on for their Loſſes, nor ſo much as a Compaſs to 
bring with them, and but litle Proviſion. Yet 
here they ſafely arrived, this being a better Ship 
that I was gone aboard of, Captain Tyler imme- 
oo y 9 her up for the Sea, in order to ſend 
0 Bad n 
By this time my Veſſel was loaden, and my Cargo 
vas eleven thouſand Coco-nuts, five or fix hundre 
weight of Sugar, and half a dozen Cheſt of Drawers 
of Wy work, two were very large, deſigned for a 
Preſent to the King. Beſides this, Capt. Tyler, for ſo 
ve uſed to call him, tho* he was only a Merchant, 
aid he intended to ſend a good quantity of Gold 
tuther, by which he expected to gain 50 or 70 per 
N | 288 4 Cent ; 


mand her came to Achin Mate of the Nellegree ; and An. 1588 
we were now to go to xu, but before the middle v 
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Gold and Nutmegs for Pegu; 


An. 1688 Cent; for by report the King of | Pegu had lately 


built a very magnificent Pagoda, and was gi ding 
it very richly with Gold: beſides he was making 
a large Image of Maily Gold for the chief Pagod of 
this Temple. By this means Gold wasriſen in its 
value here: and Achim being a place abounding in 
that Metal, much of it had already been ſent thi. 
ther from hence, and more was going in other 
Veſſels, belonging to the Moors of Actin, beſide 
what Captain Tyler deſigned to ſend. 

It was now about the middle of Auguſt; and 
tho'I was ready to ſail, yet I was ordered to ſtay 
for Captain Tyler's other Veſſel, till ſhe had taken 
in her lading, which was daily ſent off. Her 
Cargo alſo was Coco - nuts, and {he had about 8 or 

o already aboard: when I received an order 
0 Captaln Tyler to hale aboard of her, and put 
all my Cargo into her; as alſo all my Water-calk, 
and whatever elſe I could ſpare that they wanted; 


* 


but withal he deſired me to be ſatisfied, and told 
me I ſhould in a ſhort time be ſent to Sea: but that 
Ship being the biggeſt, he thought it inore conve- 
nient to diſpatch her firſt, | I preſently did as Iwas 
ordered 625, finding that I ſhould not go this Voyage, 


I fold alſo my ſmall Cargo, which conſiſted only ot 


tome Coco-nuts and about 100 Nutmegs, which 


had the Shells on as they grew on the Trees. l 
bought all that Icould meet with in the Town, and 


paid about 3 d. a piece, and expected to have had 


12 d. a piece for them at Pggn, where they are much 
eſteemed; if the Shells be on, for elſe they dont 
value them, eee AS Phan nh 
About this time the George, a great Engliſh Ship 
belonging to one Mr. Dalton, arrived here from the 
City of Siam, coming thro” the Streights of Malacca. 
He had been there ſome years trading to and fro, 
and had made very profitable Voyages: but the late 
Revolution that hapned there by the Death Sf, 
55 f | eee © 


* » 
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Engliſh returned from Siam. 
King, and the unhappy fate of my Lord Falcon, n. 1588 
was; 


French were all ſent away ſome Months before, being 
not ſuffered to ſtay in the Kingdom: but before 
dis Ship came from thence, the Broyls of State were 
n Wl overs for the new King being ſettled, all Tumults 
i. which commonly ariſe in theſe Countries at the 
r WM Death of the King, were appeaſed. The Englif 
e vere then deſired to ſtay, there, and thoſe who had 

yielded up their Places and Offices, were even in- 
id WM treated to accept them again, for they owned that 
y MW they had all ſerved the Nation faithfully. But not 
n long. before the Revolution, the. Governour of 
er Fort St. George ſent for all the Engliſh from thence 


* 


or particularly, and from the Service of all other Iudian 


er Princes, to come and ſerve the Eaſl. India Company 
ut at the Fort, or where elſe they ſhould ſend them. 
For that reaſon they all came away with Mr. Dal- 
d; WM tor, and he, in kindneſs to his Country-men, re- 
1d WI fuſed to take in Goods or Freight, becauſe he would 
at W have: room enough for their paſſage, and their 
re. Houſhold Goods: for here were ſome Families of 
s Mev, Women and Childen. 

oe, They were, a long time coming from Siam to 
of Albin, becauſe they came againſt the Monſoon; 
ich and in their paſſage. they touch'd at Malacca, and 


I Wl when they arrived at {char, Mr. Dalton went aſhore 
nd and hired an Houle, as did alſo moſt of his Paſſen 
ud gers: and among the reſt Captain Minchin, who 
ach bad formerly ſerved the Eaf-India Company at 


Surat, but on ſome difguſt left that place and 
dame, to Siam. There he was made Gunner of a 
Fort, and maintained his Wife and Family very 
well in that Employ; till the Revolution there, and 
the Companies orders came and called him trom 


fro, Wet: He being now deſtitute of employment, 
the Merchants there thought of making him Com- 


mander of the Veſſel that I was in, becauſe Cap- 


18 


the. Knliſß to withdraw from thence. The . 


The A. goes for Malaces. | 


An. 1688. tain Bler was minded to ſell part of her: ' Accarq. 
WWV ingly they met about it, and the Veſſel was divided 


into four parts, three of which were purchaſed 
Mr. Dalton, Mr. Coventry, and Capt. Minchin 5 
Captain Tyler kept the 4th. The next day Capt. 
Minchin came oft with an order to me to deliver 
him the poſſeſſion of the Ship, and told me, that 
if I liked to go his Mate, I might ſtill keep 3. 
board till they had agreed on 2 Voyage. I was 
forced to ſubmit, and accepted a Mates Employ 
under Captain Minchm. It was not long before we 
were ordered for Malacca to buy Goods there. We 
carried no Goods with us, beſides 3 or 400 pound 
„„ ant FELL | 
It was about the middle of September, 1689. when 
we ſailed from Achin. We were four white Men in 
the Veſſel, the Captain, and Mr. Coventry, who 
went Supercargo, my felt and the Boatſwain. For 
common Seamen we had 7 or 8 Moors : and gene- 
rally in theſe Country Ships the White: men are all 
Officers. Two days after we left Achin, being 
becalmed under the Shore, we came to an Anchor. 
Not long after a Ship coming in from the Sea. 
rid, came to an anchor about 2 mile a- head of 
us: Mr. Coventry knew her to be a Daniſh Ship be- 
longing to Traygambar ; and therefore we hoiſted 
out our Boat, and thought to have ſpoken with 
her: but a finall breeze ſpringing up, they weighed 
their Anchors and went away; neither would they 
ſpeak with us, tho we made figns for them to ſtay. 
We weighed alſo and jogg'd on after them, but 
they failed better than we. We met little Winds 
and Calms, fo that it was ſeven or eight days be- 
fore we got as far as Diamond. point, which is about 
forty leagues from Achin. * = 

Being about four leagues ſhort of that point, Cap. 
tain Minchin deſired me to ſet the Land, and withal 
prick the Card, and ſee what Courſe we ought to 


kee 


They are in danger of Ship-wreek. 


keep all night; for it was now about 6 a clock, An. 1688 


ind ue had a fine gale at W. S. W. our courſe yet 


d 
ed 
by WY bring E. S. E. 2 

Alter I had ſet the Land, I went into the Cab- 
pt. bin to look over the Draught to ſee what courſe 
* ve muſt ſteer after we came about the Point. Mr. 
at MW Coventry followed me, and when I had ſatisfied my 
a. df, he aſked me what courſe we mult ſteer ? I 
old him E. S. E. till 12 a clock, if the galeſſtood, 
oy I and then we might hale more Southerly. He 
ve emed to be ſtartled at it, and told me, that the 
Ve Captain and he had been pricking the Card, and 
1d WW thought that 8. E. or S. E. by S. courſe would do 
well at 8 a clock. I ſaid it was a good courſe to 
cun aſhore; he argued a long time with me, but I 


n ;orfifted in my opinion, and when I told Captain 
ho WW Minchin of my opinion, he was well ſatisfied. Pre- 
or Ml fntly after this we had a pretty ſtrong Tornado out 
e. of the S. W. which obliged us to hand our Top- 
all Wl fil. When the ſtreſs of the weather was over 
ns I ve ſet our ſails again, and went in to Supper, and 
x. ordered the Man at Helm not to come to the 
a. Wl Southward of the E. S. E. We ſtayed in the Cab- 
of bin till about 8 a clock, and then we came out to 
e- it the Watch. It was now very dark, by reaſon 
ed of a Thunder-Cloud that hung rumbling over the 
th 


Land: yet by the flaſhes of Lightning we plainly 
ſay the Land, right a-head of us. I was much 
ſurprized, and ran into the Steeridge to look on 
the Compaſs, and found that we were ſteering S. 
SE: inſtead of E. S. F. I clapt the Helm a Star- 
board, and brought her to N. E. by E. and N. E. 
and we very narrowly eſcap'd being caſt away. 

When we. firſt went to Supper we were 3 leagues 
off Land; and then E. S. E. was a good courſe, 
the Tang lying E. S8. E. parallel with our 
come. +: -+ 1 N | 
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An. 1588, But then the Man at Helm miſtaking his Com. 


Northerly to get out ofthe Bay; and by this time 


being within 2 mile of the Shore, we ſaw the Water 


River Dilly. Freſh Water at Sea, 


paſs ſteer d S. 8. E. which runs right in upen 
the Shore. I believe we had alſo ſome counter. 
current , or, Tide that help'd-us in, for we were 
quickly got into a Bay within the points of Land. 
So that twas now abſolutely neceſſary to ſteer 


Mr. Coventry was ſatisfied with what I told him in the 
Evening, and was convinced of his Error. I un. 
dertook to direct the Man at Helm, and the Wind 
continuing, I kept off till ten a clock: then ] ſteer. 
ed E. S8. E. till 12, and then haled up S. S. E. and 
in the morning we were about 4 leagues S. E. from 
Diamond. point, and about 3 leagues to the North of 
an Iſland. a ou | 

The Land from hence lying S. S. E. we ſteered 
ſo; but meeting with calms again, we anchored 
ſeveral times before we came to the River of 
Dilly, which 1s 28 leagues from Diamond-pomt. The 
Land between ſeems to be uneven, moſt of it pret- 
ty high, and very woody: and tis ſaid that allthis 
Country, as far as the River Dilly, is under the 


- 


Queen of Achan. "x... 


- 


About a League before we came to that River, 


of a muddy grey colour, and taſting it, found it to 
be ſweet. Therefore we preſently filled ſome of 
our Water Caſk ; and tis an ordinary thing in 
ſeveral places to take up freth Water at Sex, againſt 
the mouth of ſome River where it floats above the 
Salt-water : but we muſt dipbut a little way down; 
for ſometimes if the Bucket goes but a foot dee 
it takes up'Salt-water with the freſh. | + 
In the Evening we had a fine Land Breeze, witi 
which we ran along the Shore, keeping on! 
wind, and ſounding every now and then. At laſt 
we were got among the Sholes, at the mouth ofthat 
River, and puzled to get out again. The Rive 

| / 3 


Pulo Verero. Ship from Trangambar. 137 


n- s in Lat. 3 d. 12 N. It ſeems to be very ume, 4 108 


on hut it is not well known, but only ta the Natives, 
r. vhoinhabit it; and they are not very ſociable; but 
ne, by report, a fort of Pirats living on rapin. In 

the Morming we ſaw a Sail n to an Iſland 
er called Pulo Yercro, Ixing in Lat. 3 d. 30 m. N. ſeven 
me Leagues from the Mouth of the. River Dilly. We 
he MW baring a fair Wind, ſtood. after them, intending 
in- Where to wood and water at Pulo FVererg. For tho we 
nd ock no freſh Water the Evening before out of the Sea, 
er- WM ver at the River of Dilly it was brackiſh: for tho the 
nd ten Water is born up by the Salt, and it might be 
om Wine without mixture, yet by plunging bidde Buck- 
of Da ſomewhat, to low, we might, probably take 

up ſome of the Salt water with it, They came 
red N an Anchor. abont 2 or 3 a clock; in, the After- 
red MW noon :: but the Wind ſlacken'd, and it was 8 a 
Clock at night before we came thither, We An- 
chared about a mile from them, and preſently 
oy ſed out our Boat to go aboard: for we judged 
that this v / as the Dani/þ Ship, that we ſaw when we 
cam? firſt from Ac bin. I went in the Boat, be- 
cauſe Mr. Coventry told me, that Mr. Dinger was 
Surgeon of her, the, ſame, Perſon who, was with 
me in the Boat when I was ſet a ſhore at the Nico- 
bar Iſles, but was not ſuffered to ſtay with me. Mr, 
Gwentry was now in the Boat with me, and we 
went and haled the Ship, aſking whence the came; 
and who was Commander; They anſwered, they 
were Danes from Trangambar, for 'twas the Ship we 
took. it to be. Then they aſkt who we were? J 
anſwered Ergliſ from Achin, and that Mr. Coventry 
Was in the Boat, but they would not believe it till 


with r. Coventry ſpoke and the Captain knew his Voice: 
on either did they till then believe we were Friends; 
t lar they had every man his Gun in his hand, ready 


o fire on us, if we had gone aboard without haling, 
Mr. Coventry would have done, in e 
[4 


Pi Arii. N Parfelore. / 


An. 1688. that they knew him, had not I diſſwraded lum. P 
i ſeems they were extreamly afraid of us, inſommch 


that the Commander, ſeeing us follou/ them in the 
morning, would not have touched at theſe INands 
tho' he was in great want of Water; and had no 
his Black Merchants fallen before him on their 
Knees, and even prayed him to take pity on them 
they had not anchored here. Thefe Merchants 
were Inhabitants of Traygambar on the Coaſt of 
Coromandel. They having no Ships of their own 
when the Danes fit out a Ship, on any Voyage that 
they are inclined to, theſe Moors are obliged to joyn 
Stock with them, and they firſt make an Offerofit 
to them as a kindneſs : and the Moors being gene- 
rally defirous to Trade, frequently accept of it al. 
moſt on any Terms: but ſhould they beunwilling, 
yet dare they not refuſe, for fear of diſobliging the 

anes, who are Lords of the place. In this Ship[ 
found Mr. Copperger : and he was the firſt that Thad 
ſeen of all the Company that left me at the Nicobur 
Iſlands. The next morning we filled our water and 
weigh'd again; the Dane being gone a little before, 
He was bound to Fthore, to load Pepper, but in- 
tended to touch at Malacca, as moſt Ships do that 
paſs theſe Streights. He alfo failed better than 
we, and therefore left ns to follow him. 

We ſtood on yet neareſt to the Sumatra Shore, till 
we came in ſight of Pulo ii, in Lat. 3d. 2 m. N. 
Theſe are ſeveral Iſlands lying S. E. by E. Eafter: 
Iy from Palo Verero, about 32 Leagues diſtant. Theſe 
Iſlands are good marks for Ships bound thro' the 
Streights: for whenthey bear S8. E. at 3 or 4 Leagues 
diſtance, you may ſteer away E. by 8. for the A 
laccaShore, from whence you then may be about 
20 leagues. The firſt Land you will ſee ts Pulo Parſe 
tore, which is a high peeked Hill in the Country, 
on the Malaccz Coaſt: which ſtanding by it fell 


amidſt a low Country, it appears like an my 
| | tho 
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Shoals am the Coaft of Malacca. 159 
tho I know not whether it is really one; for it . 1688. 
tands fome miles within the Shoar of the Continent WV 
of Malacca. It is a very remarkable Hill, and the 
anly.; Seamark for Seamen to guide themſelves 
through certain Sands that Iyenear the Main; and 
{ itis thick hazy Weather, and the Hill is obſcur'd, 

Pilots, unleſs they are very knowing in the Sound- 

mes, will hardly venture in: for the Channel is 

not abovea League wide, and there are large Shoals 

m each fide. Theſe Shoals lye ten leagues from 

la Arii, and continue till within 2 or 3 of the 

Kolacca ſhoar, In the Channel there is 12 or 14 

hom water, but you may — 45 7 or 8 fathom 

m either ſide ; and ſounding all the way, yëu may 

dals on without danger. ee ee 
We had a good gale at Weſt, which brought us 

in fight of Palo Purſalore and fo we kept ſoundin 

ill we came within the Shoar, and then we had 

te Town of Malacca about 18 leagues diſtant from 

w, to the S. E. and by E. Being ſhotover to the 

Malacca ſhore, there is a good wide Channel to fail 

in, you having the Shoals on one fide, and the 

Land on the other; to which laſt you may come 

$ ngh' as you ſee convenient, for there is water 

enough, and good "anchoring. The Tide runs 

petty ſtrong here; the Flood ſets to the Eaſtward, 


ud the Ebb to the Weſt : and therefore when 
N. re is little wind, and Ships cannot ſtem the 
ſter. I Lide, they commonly anchor. But we being inc 
eſs th the Malacca Shoar, had a weſterly Wind, 
the wich brought us before Malacca Fown, about the 
oves I middle of October; and here I firſt heard that 
Alling Viliam and Queen Mary were crowned King 
bout ud Queen of Eygland. The Dane that left us at 
ſs Ne Verero was not yet arrived: for, as we after- 


wards underſtood, they could not find the way 
firough the” Sands, but were forced to keep along | 


land, {Without | them, and fetch a great Compaſs about. 
thd Mich retarded their Paſſage. Ma- 


| 
| 
| 
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Malacca Trim ind Firrudeſtreb'y. 


avs 1688. © Malaccaisa petty large Town,” ofabout'z'os 300 


are a mixt breed: between; thole Nations. There 
are alſo many of the Native Mala mu inhubiting in 
ſmall Cottages on the Skirts of tthe Town! The 
Dutch Houſes are built with Sto, and the Street 
are wide and ſtraight, but not paved. At the North 
Weſt of the Town there is a Wall and Gate 0 
paſs in and out: and a ſinalbFort always guarded 
with Soldiers; The Town ſtands on a level bow 
groung , Clole by the Sea. The Land on the back. 
ide of the Toyn ſeems:to be moraſly;: and on the 
Weſt ſide, without the Wall, there are Gardens ot 
Fruits and Herbs, and fone fair Dutch Houſes: but 
that Quarter is chiefly the habitation of the Maly. 
ans. On the Eaſt ſide of the Town, there is a finall 
River which at a Spring Tide will admit ſmall 
Barks to enter. About 100 paces from the Sea 
there is a Drau -· bridge, which leads from the midſt 
of the Town to a ſtrong Fort, built on the Eaſt 
ſide of the River. ih 
This is the chief Fort, and is built on a low level 
ground, cloſe by the Sea, at the Foot of alittle ſteep 
Hill. Its form is ſemicircular, according to the 
natural poſition of the adjacent Hill. It fronts 
chiefly to the Sea, and having its foundatiom on 
firm Rocks, the Walls are carried up to a gobd 
height, and of a conſiderable thickneſs. The 
lower partof it is waſhed hy the Sea every Tide. On 
the back of the Hill, the Land being naturally low, 
there is a very large Moat cut from the Sea to the 
River, which makes the whole an Iſland; and that 
back part is ſtockadoed round with great Trees, 
ſet up an end: ſo that there is no entring when 
once the Draw-bridge is haled up. On the Hill. 
within this Fort ſtands a ſmall Church big enough 
to receive all the Towns- people, who come hither on 
Sundays to hear Divine Service: and on the = 
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d the Fort, the ans are alſo ſeated cloſe An. 1688. 
R 1 


«ODS wy Ei ni” wn. 

1 The firſt Europem who ſetled here were the 
Portugueſe ; They alſo built the great Fort: but 
11. W whether they moted round the Hill, and made an 
land of that ſpot of ground, I know not, nor 
hat charges have been beſtowed on it ſince to 
make it defenceable; nor what other alterations 
+ bare been made; but the whole Building ſeems to 
yy WM be pretty ancient, and that part of it which fronts 
. WF to fe Sea, was in all F built by the Fortu- 
e 21ſt ; for there are {till the marks of the Conque- 
of W cours ſnot in the Walls: It is a place fo naturally 
vor MW firong, that I even wonder how they could be 
ln- WI beaten out + but when I conſider what other places 
all MW they then loſt, and their miſmanagements, I am 
all 
ea 
df 
aſt 


the leſs ſurprized at it. The Portugueſe were the 
firſt diſcoverers by Sea of the Eaff- Indies, and had 
_ the Advanta e of Trade with Lies Fi, 

afern People, as alſo an opportunity, thro” the: 
veakneſa, to ſettle thendelves where they pleaſed. 
vel Therefore they made Settlements and Fortsamong 
ep themin divers places of Hhudia, as here for one: and 
the MW perſuming upon the ſtrength of their Forts, the 
nts J inſulted over the Natives; and being grown ri 
with Trade; they fell to all manner of looſeneſs 
and debauchery ; the uſual concomitant of Wealth, 
and as commonly the fore - runner of Ruin. The 
Portugueſe at this place, by report, made uſe of the 
Native Women at their pleaſure, whether Virgins 
or Married Women; ſuch as they liked they took 
without control: and it is probable, they as little 
reſtrained their luſt in other places; for the Breed 


1 


hen Wl ef them is ſcattered all over Hidia; neither are there 
fill, ny People of more different Complexions than 
ug; cf that Race, even from the coal- black to a light - 
ron 


axney, Theſe injuries exaſperated the Native 
M Ma- 
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162 Moors and Chineſe Merchants at Malacca, 
An, 1688* Maylayans here who joyning with the Dutch, as 1 
have been informed, found means to betray to 


them their inſolent Maſters the Portugueſe : than 
whom there are not a more deſpicable people now 
in all the Eaftem Nations: and of all they once 
poſſeſt, they have now only Goa left, of any place 
of conſequence. The Dutch are now Maſters of 
moſt of the places they were once poſſeſt of; and 


particularly this of Malacca. 


Malacca is a place of no great Trade, yet there 

are ſeveral Moors Merchants always reſiding here. 
Theſe have Shops of Wares, ſuch as come from Sur. 
rat, and the Coaſt of Coromandel and Bengal. The 
Chineſe alſo are ſeated here, who bring the Com- 
modities of their Country hither, eſpecially Tea, 
Sugar- candy, and other Sweet-meats. Some ofthem 
keep Tea-houſes, were for a Stiver a man has near 
a pint of Tea, and a little Porrengef of Sugar- candy, 
or other Sweet-meats, iſ he pleaſes. Others of them 
are Butchers : their chief fleſh is Pork, which you 
may have very reaſonably, either freſh or falted: 
Neither are you deſired to take any particular piece, 
but they wil cut a piece at one place, and the like 
at another, either fat or lean, as you would have 
it Others among theſe Chineſe are Trades - people; 
and they are all in general very induſtrious, but 
withal extraordinary Gameſters: and if they can 
get any to play with them, all buſineſs muſt ſubnut 
to that. | 

This Town is plentiful ſtored with Fiſh alſo. 

When the Fiſhermen come in, they all reſort toa 
place built purpoſely for the fale of them. There 
are. Soldiers waiting, who take the beſt for the 
Officers of the Fort, Whether they pay for it, or 
that tis a Toll of Cuſtom belonging to the Gover- 
nor I know not : but after they have ſerved, the 
reſt are fold to any who will buy. The man 

| net 
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ner of ſelling is thus: The Fiſh which every man 4. 1688 
f "os. 


brings in is ſorted, yet all fold by the lump at once, 


in the manner of an Outcry or Auction, but not by 
raiſing, but lowering the price: for there is one ap- 
pointed for this ſale, who ſets the Firſt price higher 
than the value of the Fiſh, and falls by degrees, 
till the price ſeems reaſonable : then one or other 
buys. But theſe firſt Bargains are commonly 
bought by the Fiſh wives, who retail them out again. 
Oyſters ata plenty here, and very good 
ys the t, but ſometunes they are Freſh 


and ue 8 | | 
As for Proviſions, their Rice is brought to 
them from abroad. Such Fruits as they have are 
much the ſame as I have already deſcribed and are 
oper to the Climate, as Plantains, Bonanoes, 
— 2 Oranges, Water-melons, Pumple: noſes, 
Mango's, Cc. but theſe are only in their Gardens, 
in no great plenty; and the Country is all covered 
with Wood, like one Foreſt : and moſt of our 
Walking-Canes uſed in England, are brought from 
thence. They have alſo a. few Cattle, Bullocks, 
and Horſes, Cc. having but little Paſturage, but 
zood ſtore of taine Fowl, Ducks, and Poultry. 
The principal perſon in the Town is the Shahander, 
a Dutch man, next in power to the Governour, who 
lives in the Fort, and medCles not with Trade, 


which is the Shahander's Province, who ſeems to be. 


chiefly concerned about the Cuſtoms of Goods. 
This Town has no great Trade, by what I 
could ſee, but it ſeems to be deſignedly built to 
command the paſſage of Shipping, gong this way 
to the more Eaſtern Nations. Not but that Ships 
may paſs far enough out of reach of their Cannon; 
but Guardſhips belonging to the Town, and lying 
in the Road, may hinder others from paſſing. How 
the Portugueſe managed 3 Affairs I know 95 ; 
| ; 0 


164 Pepper at Fihore. Dutch Guard-ſbip. 
An, 1683.but the Ditch commonly keep a Guardſhip here; 
and I have been told they require a certain 
of all Veſſels that paſs this way, the Engl;fp only 
excepted : for all Ships touch at this place, eſpe- 
cially for Wood, Water, and Refreſhinent. 

Two days after our arrival here, the Danif Ship 
came alſo to an Anchor; but reporting that the 
were bound to Fibore, to lade Pepper, the Dutch 
told them it was but in vain for them to ſeek a 
Trade there; for that the King of had agreed 
with the Dutch to Trade only en; and 

| that to ſecure that Trade, they had"@#Quardſhip 
| lying there. I had this account from the Surgeon, 
| Mr. Coppinger, who ſeemed a little concerned at it 


| becauſe when he told me this, he conld not tell 
whether they ſhould proceed thither or no; but 
K they did go thither, and found all this a ſham, and 
Traded there to their own and the Natives ſatis- 
faction, as he told me the next time I met him. 
This of Jihore being but a ſmall Kingdom on 0 
ſame Malacca Coaſt, tis not of ſtrength ſufficient 
to reſiſt the power of the Dutch : neither could it 
benefit tlie Dutch to take it, ſhould they attempt it; 
for the people would probably forſake it, and it 
would be toogreat a charge for the Dutch to ſettle 
it themſelves. And therefore they only endeavour 
| to ingroſs the Pepper Trade; and it is probable 
| enough that the Dutch might ſometimes keep a 
| Guardſhip there, as they do at other places, particu- 
| larly at Queda,PuloDindig,&c.For where there is an 
Trade to be had, yet not ſufficient to maintain a 
| Factory ; for where there may not be a convement 
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place to build a Fort, ſo as to ſecure the whole 
Trade to themſelyes, they ſend their Guardſhips, 
which lying at the mouth of the Rivers, deter 
Strangers from coming thither, and keep the petty 


Princes in awe of them. ' They commonly 1 a 
EY ew 


— 
— 
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"The Malayans exaſperated by the Dutch. 
ſhew as if they did this out of kindneſs to thoſe Peo- Au. 1588 


ple; yet moſt of them know otherwiſe, but dare 
not openly reſent it. This probably cauſes ſo many 
petty Robberies and Piracies as are commited by 
the Malayans on this Coaſt. The Malayans, who 
inhabit on both ſides the Streights of Malacca, are in 
zeneral a bold People, and yet I do not find any 
of them addicted to Robbery, but only the pilfering 
poorer ſort, and even theſe ſeverely puniſhed among 
the Trading Malayans, who love Trade and Pro- 
ty: But being thus provokedby the Dutch, and 
Findred of a free Trade by their Guard-ſhips, it is 
obable, they therefore commit Piracies them- 
* connive at and incourage thoſe who do. So 
that the Pirates who lurk on this Coaſt , ſeem 
tage it as much to NN themſelves on the 
Ditch, for reſtraining their Trade, as to gain this 

way what they cannot obtain in way of Traffick. 
But to return to our concerns here. I have 
faid already, that we had only 3 or 400 l. of Opium 
in Goods, the reſt was in Money to the value of 
2000 Dollars in the whole: but we did not pre- 
tend, that we came hither purpoſely to trade, 
but that finding our Veſſel unfit for the Sea, we 
put in here to mend and repair her. Leave was 
granted us for this ; and I prepared to hale our 
Veſſel aſhore, at the Weſt end of the Town, not 
far from the ſmall Fort. It is there ſoft Oazy 
ground, near a mile off ſhore, and it deepens 
very leiſurely , being ſhole water juſt by the 
ſhore ; and when the Tide goes out, it leaves the 
Oaz dry a quarter of a mile from the ſhore : but a 
mile from ſhore, you have clean Sand, and about 4 
fathom at low Water. Our Veſſel floated in cloſe 
to the Fort, and lay not 20 yards from it, and 
low water it ſunk down into the mud; that 
we could not fit the after- part, as I would 
EY ä ma 


166 Trade of Opium, Pepper, and Spice. 
An. 1688. have done. Opium, which is much uſed by the 
WY! Malayans in moſt places, was a great Commodity 

here at this time: but it is prohibited Goods, 

and therefore tho many aſked for it, we were ſhy 

of having it too openly known that we had any, 

But in ſhort, Mr. Coventry found a Cuſtomer, and 

they found means to get it aſhore, while the Soldiers 

of the'Fort were at dinner. The Cuſtomer was a 

Dutch Man ; and the price he was to pay for it 
was as much as he was worth: and finding it to 
be nought, he would have been off his Bargain; 
and when Mr. Coventry would not releaſe him, he 

abſconded. But Mr. Coventry having an Intereſt 

in the Shabander, he compell'd the Man's Wife to 
8 pay for the Opium, under the Name of Gold; tgrfo 
| Mr. Coventry call'd it. The Shabander chid Mir. 
Coventry for ſmugling with an inferiour, when he 

might have done it better with him : but ſtood his 

Friend in compelling the Woman,  tho' unjuſtly, 

to pay for the Opium. I ſaw this Dutch-man on 

board his own Veſſel, when he had bought the 

Opium, and he was very penſive and ſad, He had 

a pretty fine Houſe without the Gates, and a Gar- 

den which maintained his Family with Pot-Herbs, 
Sallading, and Fruits, beſides ſome for the Mar- 

ket. This was managed by his Wife, and he 
himſelf had two Sloops; and either imployed them 
in Trading among the Malayans for Pepper, 
carrying them ſuch Commodities as they wanted, 
eſpecially Opium, or by hiring himſelf and Sloop 
to the Dutch Eaſt-India Company, to go whither 
thay would ſend him. It was not long ſince he 
had been at the Spice Iſlands with Rice, which he 
ſold at a profitable rate: but he told me he was 
| not ſuffered to bring any Spice from thence, except 
| eight or ten pound for his own ſpending : net 


ther was there ſo much profit that way for him, 
as 
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Ha Bargain. © Rattan Cables. 


3s by trading at home among the Malayans, either An. 1688 
on the Coaſt of Malacca or Sumatra. For tho he and VV" 


other free Men are not ſuffered to trade for them- 
ſelves to any places where the Company have Facto- 
ries,or Guardſhips, yet they could find Trade enough 
nearer home, and by this Trade the Freemen of 
Malacca pick up a good livehhood. It was on 
this Home Trade that he was now bound, and 
the Opium had been very beneficial to him, had it 
been good : but he went away and ordered his 
Wife not to pay for it, but left Wr. Coventry to take 
it again; and upon the Shabander's compelling her 
to take it and pay for it, ſne complained they were 
utterly undone, for the Opium, when it came to be 
_ was really very bad, and worth little or 
nothing. 

| Hers Mr. Coventry bought Irons Bars, Arack, 
Canes, and Rattans, wherewith we load our Vel- 
ſel, which was now ſet afloat again. The Dutch 
brought moſt of our Goods aboard, and were more 
kind then I expected, for they had not uſed to 
Trade with us, and I believe the news of our 
Revolution in Exgland had ſweetned them; for they 
often drank the Konings Health with us very hear- 
tily. While we were here we made two new 
Cables of Rattans, each of them 4 Inches about. Our 
Captian bought the Rattans, and hired a Chineſe 
to work them, who was very expert at makin 
ſuch wooden Cables. Theſe Cables I foun 
ſerviceable enough after, in mooring the Veſſel 
with either of them; for when I carried out the 
Anchor, the Cable being thrown out after me, 
ſiwam like Cork in the Sea: * ſo that I could 
ſee when it was tight, which we cannot ſo well 
diſcern in our Hemp Cables, whoſe' weight ſinks 
them down : nor can we carry them out but by 
placing two or three Boats at ſome diſtance aſunder, 
1 | | M 1 . „% 644% ee to 


168 They prepare to leave Malacca. 


29 1688 to buoy u the Cable, while the Long -Boat rows 
out the Anchor. To conclude with Malacca, 


our Goods being all aboard, we fill'd our Water; 
and got all in a reaſlineſs for our departure back 


ap # 0 
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CHAP. 


The Author departs from Malacca. 169 
8 | "5644 8 An. 1688 


CHAP. IX. 


The Author departs from Malacca. © They loſe a 
Yard, and return to refit. They ſet out again, 
and run on a Shole, but get off with the flood. 
Pulo Sambilong, They loſe their Mizen-yard, 
and put into Pulo Dinding, The Iſland and 
Fort deſcribed ;, The oppoſite Coaſt. Tutaneg, 
a ſort of Tin. The Enmity between the Dutch 
here, and the Malayans on the Coaſt. A Ren- 
counter with them. They leavePuloDindin 
and arrive at Achin. The eſcape of ſome Eng- 
liſh Priſoners out of Bengal. The Author 
ſets out again from Achin, and arrives at Fort 
St. George. Its pleaſant Proſpect. He goes 
thence to Bencouli in Sumatra. [ts fight at 
Sea. Point of Sillabar. The Scituation of Ben- 
couli, Houſes, Weather Soil, Fruits, Animals, 
and Inhabitants, The Pepper Trade here and 
elſewhere. T he firſt ſettlement of the Engliſh 
here, The Fort, and uſage of the Natives. 
The Concluſion of the Supplement. | 


E departed from Malacca towards Achin about 
/V the middle of November 1689. Mr. Coventry 
being weary of Captain Minchin's Company, had 
bought a ſmall: Veſſel of 7 or 8 Tuns, and laded 
her alſo with the ſame kind of Goods. This he 
commanded himſelf, having a Portugueſe Pilot, and 
3or 4 Mariners under him, and we ſet out both 
Ships in Company together. We had now in 
Captain Minchm's Ship but 2 white Men, the Cap- 
tain and I, the Boatſwain being gone with Mr. ; 


- 


170 The Ship runs on 4 ſhoal. © 
An. 1688. Coventry; but we took in as a Paſſenger one M. I vi 
| VV Richards an Eygliſhman, who having lately married 0 
| a Dutch Woman at Malacca, came aboard us with & 

her, to go as Paſſengers to Achin with us. ch 
| We had a Land Wind in the morning andabow MW /! 
11 a clock had the Wind at N. W. a pretty ſtrong I tl 
le: and at 12 our Fore- yard broke in the middle. 
| e made ſigns to Mr. Coventry to bear downtous. 4 
who weighing before was a mile to Windward ou 
of us; but he kept on, * to return, as having IM " 
bought his Ship there by ſtealth : and we therefore MI be 
returned alone into Malacca Road. As ſoon as we MW 1! 
| anchored; Mr. Richards was ſent aſhore to buy a Na 
| | new Yard ; I gave him the length and bigneſs. It M in 
| was Evening before he came aboard again, and he I ® 
brought aboard an old Yard much too big and too 
long for us. This piece I ſhortned and ſhaped to MI ® 
my mind, and by 12 a clock at Night, had it fed Ml V 
and ſlung, rigg d and the Sail bent to it. G 
| _ Thenweweighed again having a ſmall land Wind U 
but the Tide of flood was againſt us, and drove us Ii 0 
to the Eaſtward. When the Ebb came we joggd Ml 
on, and got about three leagues, anchoring when WW & 
the flood came, becauſe the Winds were againſt us. 
Thus we continued plying with the Ebb, and ancho- ec 
ring every flood, till we came to Palo Parſelore, where ol 
the Captain told me he would not go out the ſame M 
way we came in, as I wouldhave perſuaded him,but P 
kept the Malacca Shore aboard, and paſt within ch 
the Sholes. But in a few Hours after we ran upon * 
a Shole, driven on it by the Tide of Flood, which 
here ſet to the Eaſtward, tho' by our reckoning it 
ſhould have been half Ebb, and the flood thould { 
| have ſet Weſtward, as we had it all the reſt of the W 
way from Malacca : but the Sholes probably cauſed 


ſome whirlingabout of the Tide. However, the Sand 5 
we were ſtuck upon was not above 100 yark hs 
in circumference, - and the flood being riſing * 


7 Walt 


P. Sambilong. P. Dinding, 


over it, having ſent our Boat ta diſcover how the 
Holes lay, while our Ship was a- ground: Mr. Ri- 
chards all the while being in great fear, leſt the 
Malayans ſhould come off in their Boats and attack 
the Veſſel. lag 546 LIE 

We were now afloatagain, and ſoon got without 
all the Sholes : yet we d1d not ſtand over towards 
Sumatra,but coaſted along neareſt the Malacca ſhore, 
it being now moſt proper for us ſo to do yet; for 
having the Winds weſterly, we could not have beat 
under the other ſhore. 2 or 2 days after this we 
had ſight of ſome Iſlands called Pulo Sambilom, which 
in the Malayan Language ſignifies nine Iſlands, 
there being ſo many of them, lying ſcattering at 
unequal diſtances from each other. It was near 
one of theſe Iſlands, that Captain Minchin ina former 
Voyage was like to looſe his hand by a prick with a 
Cat-fithes Fin as have ſaid in my former Vol.p.149. 
und tho' his hand was cured, - yet he has loſt theuſe 
of it ever ſince; and is never likely to regain it more. 
| We ſtood in pretty near the ſhore, in hopes to 

ain a freſh Land Wind. About 10 a Clock the 
and Wind came off, a gentle breez, and we coaſt - 
ed along the ſhore. But a ſmall Tornado coming 
off from the ſhore about midnight, we broke our 
Mizen Yard, and being near a Dutch Hand called 
Pulo Dinding, we made in for it, and anchored there 
the Night enſuing, and found there a Dutch Sloop, 
mann'd with about 30 Soldiers at an anchor. 

This is a {mall Iſland lying fo nigh the Main, 
that Ships paſſing by cannot know it to be an 
Iſland. It is pretty high Land and well watered 
with Brooks. The Mould is blackiſh, deep and fat 
in the lower Ground: but the Hills are ſomewhat 
Rocky yet in generalvery Wood. The Trees are 
of divers forts, many of which are good Timber, 
and large enough for any uſe. Here are alſo ſome 
good for Maſts and Yards ; they being naturally 
| R 2 8 light 
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waited the time of high Water, and then drove An. 1688 
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As a low. timbered Houſe, where the Governour 


wont to be left open all the day, to let in ther 


_ with ſtrong thutters, and the Doors made faſt 


to the Door that opens to the Platform, there he. 


two or three Rooms for their uſe, but the chiefel 


or 8 Foot Square; the lower part of them about 


The Fort and Banqueting Houfe. 
light, yet tough and ſerviceable. There is good ridi 
on the Eaſt fide, between the Hland and the Main th 
You may come in with the Sea Breeze, and go M1; 
out witha Land Wind, there is Water enough, and de 
a ſecure Harbour. 33 f 

The Dutch, who are the only Inhabitants, have x ole 
Fort on the Eaſt fide, cloſe by the Sea, in a bend. 
ing of the Iſland, which makes a ſmall Cove for - 
Ships to anchor in. The Fort is built 4 ſquare, l 
without Flankers or Baſtions, like a Houſe : ev lay 
Square is about 10 or 12 yards. The Walls eh 
good thickneſs, made of ſtone, and carried upto: 1 
good heighth, of about 30 foot, and covered over . 
head like a dwelling Houſe. There may be about 
12 or 14 Guns in it, ſome looking out at every 
Square. Theſe Guns are mounted on a ſtro 
Platform, made within the Walls, about 16 Foot 
high; and there are ſteps on the ont ſide to aſcend 


ing no other way into the Fort. Here is a G0. 
vernour and about 20 or 30 Soldiers, who all 
lodge in the Fort. The Soldiers have their lodging 
in the Platform among the Guns, but the 60. 
vernour has a fair Chamber above it, where he 
lies with ſome of the Officers. About a hundred 
yards from the Fort on the Bay by the Sea, there 


abides all the day time. In this Houſe there were 


was the Governours Dining Room. This fronted 
to the Sea, and the end of it looked towards the 
Fort. There were two large Windows of about 7 


or 5 foot from the Ground. Theſe Windows wer 


treſhing Breeze; but in the night, when the 65 
vernour withdrew to the Fort, they were by 

U 
th 


Tutaneg a ſort of Tip. 


he next day. The Continent of Malacca op 8 


cloathed with lofty Woods; and right againſt the 
Bay where the Dutch Fort ſtands, there 18a naviga- 
ble River for ſmall Craft. | 
* 2 W The product of the Country thereabouts, beſides - 
. ice and other Eatables, is Tutareg, a ſort of Tin; 
for | think courſer than ours. The Natives are Ma- 
. ihn, who, as I have: always obſerved, are bold 
pl and treacherous : yet the Trading People are affa- 
1 Wile and courteous to Merchants. | 
Theſe are in all reſpects, as to their Religion, 
ver caſtom, and manner of Living, Iike other Ma- 
hn. Whether they are governed by a King or 
1) WI Raja, or what other manner of Government they 
n i live under, I know not, They have Canoas and 
0% WF Boats of their own, and with theſe they fiſh and 
nd WY rraflick among themſelves : but the Tin Trade is 
6, chat which has formerly drawn Merchant Strangers 
i tuther. But tho' the Country might probably yield 
great quanities of this Metal, and the Natives are 
I not only inclinable, but very deſirous to trade with 
Strangers, yet are they now reſtrained by the 
I buch, who have monopoliz d that Trade to them- 
ſelves. It was probably for the lucre of this Trade 
that the Dutch built the Fort on the Ifland ; but this 


Ne 

8 poſite to the Iſland, is pretty low champion Lan 
f 

nd 


9s not wholly anſwering their ends, by reaſon of the 
7 diſtance between it and the Rivers mouth, which 


is about 4 or 5 miles, they have alſo a Guardſhip 


4 commonly Iying here, .and 4 Sloop with 20 or 30 
9 77 umed men, to hinder other Nations from this 
mw, Trade. For this Tutaneg or Tin is a valuable Com- 


modity in the Bay of Bengal, and here purchaſed rea- 
lonably, by giving other Commoditiesin exchange: 
neither is this Commodity pecularly found. here- 


10 5 bouts, but farther Northerly alſo on the Coaſt 3 
. a particularly in the Kingdom of Queda there is 


much of it: The Dutch alſo commonly keep a 
Guard- 


\ 


174 AP Proviſions ianported to P. Dindive 
An. 1688 Guardſhip, and have made ſome fruitleſs eſſaysto 
bring that Prince and his Subjects to trade only 


with them; but here over againſt P. Dinding, no 
Strangers dare approach to trade; neither may an 
Ship come in hither but with conſent of the 1 


Therefore as ſoon as we came to an Anchor at the 


Eaſt end of the Iſland, we ſent our Boat a ſhore to 
the Governour, to deſire leave to wood, water, 
and cut a new Mizin yard. He granted our re- 
queſt, and the Boat returned again aboard, and 
brought word alſo that Mr. Coventry touch'd hereto 
water, and went out. that morning. The next 
morning betimes Captain Minchin ſent me aſhore 
to cut a Yard. Iapplyed my felf to the Gover 
nour, and defired one of his Soldiers might go with 
me, and ſhew me the beſt Timber for that uſe, 
but he excuſed himſelf, ſaying, that his Soldier 
were all buſie at preſent, but that I might goand 
cut any Tree that Ilixk d. So I went into the Woods, 
where Iſaw abundance of very fine ſtrait Trees and 
cut down ſuch a one as I thought fit for my tum: 
and cutting it of a juſt length, and ſtripping offthe 
Bark, Ileftitready tobe fetcht away, and return'dto 
the Fort, where I dined with the Governour. Pr. 
ſently after dinner, our Captain, with Mr. Richards 
and his Wife came aſhore, and I went aboard. 
The Governour met themat Landing, and condut 
ed them into the Dining Room I Hoke of, when 
they treated the Govenour with Punch, made of 
Brandy, Sugar, and Lime-juice, which they brought 
with them trom aboard : for here 1s nothing, not 
ſo much as the Governours drink, but what 1 
brought from Malacca : no Herbs or Fruit grown 
here: but all is either fetch from Alalacca, or l 
brought by the Malayans from the Main. It is nd 
through any ſterility in the Soyl, for that is vel 
fat, and fruitful : neither is it through lazineſs 


the Dntch, for that is a vice they are not sul 


An Alarm from the Malayans. 


whom tho' = Sigh a Commerce, yet dare they not 


7 nuſt them ſo as to be ranging about the Iſland 
„ Ml inavy work of Husbandry, or indeed to go far from 
1 the Fort, for there only they are ſafe. But 
Ml to return to the Governour , he, to retalliate 


the Captains and Mr. Richard's kindneſs, . ſent 
2 Boat a fiſhing, to get ſome better entertain- 
Wl ment for his Gueſts, than the Fort yielded at 
nd preſent, About 4 or 5 a Clock the Boat returned 
vim a good Diſh of Fiſh. Theſe were immediately 
on Ml reſt for Supper, and the Boat was ſent out again 
ore WY to get more, for Mr. Richards and his Lady tocarry 
r. WW aboard with them. In the mean time the Food 
vas brought into the Dining-Room, and placed 
e:) on the Table. The Diſhes and Plates were of 
ien Silver, and there was a Silver Punch-Bowl full of 
ind WM Liquor. The Govenour, his Gueſts, and ſome of 
od; WI his Officers were ſeated, but juſt as they began to fall 
and I w, one of the Soldiers cried out, Malayans, and 

ſpoil'd the Entertainment; for immediately the Go- 


744, MM vernour without ſpeaking one word, leapt out of 
to! one of the Windows, to get as ſoon as he could to 
Pre. WM the Fort. His Officers followed, and all the Servants 
vnd that attended were ſoon in motion. Every one of 
ard, them took the neareſt way, ſome out of the Win- 
due. dows, others out of the Doors, leaving the 3 Gueſts 


by themſelves, who ſoon followed with all the haſte 

ey could make, without knowing the meaning of 
tus ſudden conſternation of the Governour and his 
People. But by that time the Captain and Mr. Ri- 
oat ö cards and his Wife were got to the Fort, the Go- 
win vernour, who was arrived before, ſtood at the door 
or to receive them. As ſoon as they were entred the 
is Fort, the Door was ſhut, all the Soldiers and Ser- 
ver rants being within already: nor was any man ſuf- 


but it is from a continual fear of the Malayars, with n, 188. 


my? 


. * 


eſs a fered to fetch away the Victuals, or any of the 


ty of Plate: but they fired ſeveral Guns to give notice 


to 


176 Indians loth to fight in the Rain. 
An. 1688. to the Malayans that they were ready for them; 
but none of them came on. For this. Uproar was 

occaſioned by a Malayan Canoa full of armed Men 
that lay ſculking under the Iſland, cloſe by the 
| hore : and when the Dutch Boat went out the ſe. 
| cond time to filh, the Malayans ſet on them ſud. 
| denly, and unexpected, with their Creſſets and 
Lances, and killing one or two, the reſt leapt over. 
board, and got away, for they were cloſe by. the 
Shore; and they having no Arms were not able to 
have made any reſiſtance. It was about à mile 
from the Fort: and being landed, every one of 
them made what haſte he could to the Fort, and 
the firſt that arrived was he who cried in that man- 
ner, and frighted the Governour from Supper, 
| Our Boat was at this time aſhore for water, and 
| was filling it in a ſmall Brook by the Banquetting- 
| houſe. I know not whether our Boats Crew too 
| notice of the Alarm, but the Dutch call'd to them; 
and bid them make haſte aboard, which they did; 
and this made us keep good watchall night, having 
| all our Guns loaden and primed for ſervice. But it 
| rained ſo hard all the night, that I did not much 
tear being attack d by any Malayans ; being inform- 
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| ed by one of our Sea-men, whom we took in at 
Malacca, that the Malayans ſeldom or never make 
any attack when it rains. It is what I had before 
obſerved of other adians, both Eaſt and Weſt: and 
| tho? then they might make their Attacks with the 
| greateſt advantage on Men armed with Hand- guns, 
1 yet I never knew it practiſed; at which 1 have 
| wondered ; for it is then we moſt fear them, and 
| they might then be moſt ſucceſsful, becauſe the 
[ Arms, which are uſually Lances and Creſſets, which 
theſe Malayans had, could not be damaged by the 
| Rain, as our Guns would be. But they cannot er 
| dure to be in the Rain: and it was in the Evening 
| 
| 
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Ie Author's lat Arivvial a Achin. 


Dutch Boat. The next Morning the Dutch Sloop An. 158g, 


weighed, and went to look after the Malayant; but WWW 
having ſailed about the and ſeeing no Ene- 
mies, they anchored again. I alſoſent Men aſhore 


in our Boat to bring off the Mizen yard that l had 
cut the Day before: But it was ſo heavy a kind of 
Timber, that they could not bring it out of the 
Woods. Captain Minchin was ſtill aſhore, and he 
being 3 with it, deſired the Governor to 
ſend a Soldier, to ſhew our Men what Trees were 
beſt for our uſe : Which he did, and they preſently 
cut a ſmall Tree, iabout the bigneſs and length of 
that which I cut, and brought it aboard. I imme- 
diately-went to work, and having fitted it for uſe, 
bent my Sail, and hoiſed it up in its place. In the 
Evening Captain Minchin and Mr. Richards and his 
Wife came aboard, having ſtaid one Night at the 
= and told me all that hapned to them a- 


We now waited only for a Land Wind to ca 
us out, The former part of the Night we had muc 
Rain, with Thunder and Lightning , but no Wind. 
At onea Clock we had a ſmall Land Wind, and gor 
up our Anchors. We got out before Day clear of 
the land, and we ſteered along ſhore to the North- 
ward, intending to keep this ſhore aboard for 20 or 
Eur if the Winds did not favour us; 
the Sea Winds were now at N. W. This Day we 
kept near the ſhore, and the Night 4 ; but the 
next Day the Wind coming at N. and N. N. E. we 
ſtood over for Sumatra, and the next Evening we 
pal by Diamond Point: And the Wind coming at 
N. E. we got, in about 2 Days more to Achin, 
about the end of November 1689. | 
Here we found Mr. Coventry, who had got hither 
2 0 3 Days before us. Captain Minchin went aſhore 
with his Paſſengers, and was diſcharged of his Com- 
mand. I kept aboard till all the Goods were unla- 
den, and then lay * was very ſick or 4 
| Ort 


198 Bencovfii Fon defortbed?\ Rajusiabbiea. 


an. 1690. Fortnight of a kind of Fever. But after Chyiſtmar[ 
was ſent aboard ap 


ain, by order of Mr: Covemyy, 
who had then bought out My. Dallons and Capt. Ti. 


ler's ſhates, to take the Charge of the Veſfel, which 
Cubebs (which | 


he had then laded with Pepper, 
think mow ſomewhere in Samatra) and Faronegp, 
which he bought of an Eg Veſſel that came from 
Aueda to Achis; and with theſe he had al o ſorhe of 
our Malacea Catgo, which wo kept on board, vi. 
Rattans and Walking Canes. With this Cargo we 
were hound for Ft Sr. Georpe, We wok in alſo : 
Engliſh Paſſengers, who had eſcaped our of "Priſon 
in the MoguPs Country. The'one belong d to the 
Defence, Capt. Heat hs Ship, which came home to 
England in afterwards; he was Purſer of it: the other 
was aMidſſſipman in the Princeſe dnn, which terum'd 
to England at the ſame Time. But during our War 
with the Mogul theſe Ships had been in the Bay of 
Bengal, to fetch away our Effects from the R. of 
Huzly. Theſe 2 Men, with 2 or 3 others, went a- 
ſhore upon ſome Occafion, and were taken Priſoners 
by the Mags Subjects; who ſent them a great way 
up into the Country, where they were Kept in 
cloſe Cuſtody, and often threatned with Death, 
The old Anabob, or Governor of the Province; be- 
ing remov'd, and a new one coming thither, he re- 
leaſed theſe Men, and gave them leaye to go to the 
Sea fide, where finding a Duteh ſhip bound to Bata 
via, theſe 2, and one more, went aboard her, the 
reſt getting other Paſſage : But ſhe meeting with 
that Eng/;/h Ship coming from Pueds,which brought 
the Tztanegg | but now mentioned to Achin, they 
left the Datch Ship, and went to Acbin with the 
other Engii/ſh Veſſel; and thoſe 2 were now fot 
going with us to Fort St. George. 

"Twas about New-years day, i590. that we ſet 
out from Achin again: We ſteered away toward 
the Nicobar Illands, and came in fight of that, which 
1 had been formerly ſet aſhore upon. But leaving 

it 
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Amina as F. St. George, and Bencouli 179 


it on our Star- board, we ſtood more Northetly up 4. 1590. 
into the Bay; for by Mr. Cuent.y I had learnt WWW 


there were Northerly and North Eaſterly winds in 
the Bay at this time of Near, We ſtood over there» 
fore:as high as Pallacat; and having then à fair 
North Eaſt Wind, g run along the Coaſt till we 
came before Fart St. George, which was about the 
middle of. Fanuary,. ATI 5 i | | 

þ was much pleaſed with the beautiful proſpe& 
this place makes off at Sea. For ir ſtands ina plain 
Sandy ſpot of Ground, cloſe by the ſhore, the Sea 
ſometimes waſhing its Walls, which are of Stone 
and high, with Half Moons and Flankers, and a 
great many Guns mounted on the Batilements: ſo 
that what with the Walls and fine Buildings within 
the Fort, the large Town of Maderas without it 
the Pyramids of the Egli Tombs, . Houſes, and 
Gardens adjacent, and the variety of fine. Trees 
ſcatter'd up and down, it makes as agrecable a 
Landskip as I have any where ſeen. 
But tis not my deſiga to enter into a Deſcription 
of a place ſo well-known to my Country. Men as 
this is. It may ſuſmice to have mentioned it; and 
that after ſome Months ſtay here, and meeting with 
Mr. Moody and Fealy the Painted Prince, I prepared 
to go for Sumatru again; to Bencouli, as I have 
laid in my former Vol. p. 5 12. I ſet out from Fort 
St. George with Captain Loe in July. 1690. we 
ſteered a pretty way along the Coaſt of Coromandel, 
before we ſtood over for Sumatra; and then made 
the beſt of our way for Bencouli. I have in that 
Volume ſpoken of my Arrival there: but having 
given no account of the place, I ſhall do it briefly 
now, and fo ſhut up this Sapplime nt. | 

Bencouli lies on theWelt Coaſt of the Iſland of Sa. 
matra, in about 4 d. S. Lat. It is a place noted 
enough at Sea; by reaſon-of a high ſlender Hill in 
the Country. It has a ſmall Iſland before it within 
which Ships ride. The point of Srillabar lies 2 or 3 

| — Leagues 
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Bencouli d. Building, Weather, Soil. 


45 1690, Leagues to the Southward of it, and runs out farther 
than any part of the Shore, making a ſmall Bay 


within it. Beſides theſe marks, when you come 
within 2 or 3 Leagues of the Shore, you'll ſee the 
Engliſh Fort fronting to the Sea, which makes a fine 
ſhow: On the N. W. of the Fort is a ſmall River, 
at the Mouth of which is a large Store - houſe to 
Pepper in. About a quarter of a Mile from the 2 
ſtands a ſmall Indian Village, cloſe by the River; on 
the ſame fide that the Fort is on, and but a ſmall 
diſtance from it. The Houſes are ſmall and low, 
all built on Poſts, after the Malayan manner, as at 
Mindanao and Achin, for tis a Swamp that the 
Town ſtands on: But the Malayens uſually chooſe 
to build in ſuch low places near Rivers, for the con- 
venience of waſhing themſelves,which they greatly 
delight in; as *tis indeed a part of their Religion 
as Mahometans : And if they can, they will have 
their Houſes ſtand on Poſts over the River. 

The Weather here is none of the pleaſanteſt, 
There are great Rains chiefly in September, Odlober, 
and November, and pretty great Heats. But when 
the Wind blew hard, which *rwould often do, the 
Air would be chill: And the Sea-breezes in fair Wea: 


*her wete generally pretty freſh and comfortable. 


The Land Winds coming over Swamps, uſually 
brought a Stink with them. *Tis in general an un- 
healthy Place; and the Soldiers of the Fort were 
fickly and died very faſt. On the South fide of the 
Fort is a fair champion Savannah, of a Mile or 
Two Square, called Greenbil. It produces long 
thick Graſs: The N. W. part of it fronts the Sea, 
and the S. E. is bounded with lofty Woods. 

The Soil of this Country is very different, ac. 
cording to its different poſition: For within Land 
"ris hilly, yet thoſe Hills are clothed with Trees; 
which ſhews it to be fruitful enough. The low 
Land, near the River, eſpecially near the Sea, i 
Iwampy, producing nothing but Reeds, or Ba _ 
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Trees, Fruits, Beaſts, Birds, Malayans: | 


But the higher Ground, which is of a reaſonable 4s. 1 


heighth, is very fruitful. The Mould is deep, and 
is either black or — z and in ſome places 
Clay ; or ſuch Mould as is very proper for making 
Bricks. | * | KS 4 

The Trees in the Woods are moſtly large bodied, 
ſtraight and tall: They are of divers ſorts, ſome or 
other of them fit for any uſes. The Fruits of the 
Country are much rhe ſame as at Achin and Malacs, 
vis, Limes, Oranges, Guava's, Plantains, Bonanoes, 
Coco Nuts, Jacks, Durains, Mangoes, Mangaſtans; 
Pomkins, Pine apples, and Pepper. The Roots are 
Iams, and Potatoes: Rice grows here pretty well 
alſo; but whether the Natives ſow enough for their 
own ſpending or no, I know not. The Land Ani- 
mals are Buffaloes, Bullocks, Deer, Wild Hogs, Por- 
cupines, Guanoes, Lizards, Ec: The tame Fowls are 
Ducks and Dunghil Fowls, both in great plenty. 
The wild Fowl are Parrots, Parakites, Pidgeons, 
Turtle-Doves, and many ſort of ſmaller Birds. 

The Natives alſo are ſwarthy Iadians, like their 
Neighbours of Achin. They are flender, ſtraight, 
ave, and induſtrious. They are ſociable and defi- 
tous of Trade; bur if they are affronted, they are 
treacherous and revengeful. They live together in 
Towns, and ſpeak the Malayan Language: Con- 
forming themſelves in their Habit, Food, and Cu- 
ſtoms to other Malayans; who are all, ſo far as 1 
learnt, of the Mehomeran Religion. There are ſome 
Mechanicks among them; a few Smiths: But moſt 
of them are Carpenters, and let themſelves out to 
hire to the Exgliſb at the Fort. The Hatchets they 
work with are ſuch as they uſe at Mindanao, fo con- 
uixed as to ſerve alſo for an Ads. Here are alſo 
Fiſhermen, who get a livelihood by Fiſhing z; and 
there are ſeveral ſorts of Fiſh on the Coaſt, beſides 
plenty of Green Turtle: Such of the Ma/ayans as 
live near the Engliſb Fort are uſually employed 
in the Eaſt· India Companies Service, to work for 
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Au. 1690. them: but the Country People are moſt Husbang, 
WWW men. They plant Roots, Rice, Pepper-buſhes, cc. 
Pepper 1s the chief vendible Commodity in this 
Country, it thrives very well on all the Coaſt, 
but the greateſt quantity of what is exported from 
hence, is either brought down this River out of the 
Country, or fetched from Sillabar, or other places 
bordering on the Sea in ſmall Veſſels. Pepper grows 
plenty in other places of this Iſland; as at Inde apore, 
Pangaſanam, Famby, Bancalis, Oc. It grows alle on 
the land Fave, on the Coaſt ot Malacca, Malabar, 
Cochinchina, Nc. The Coaſt of Malabar is ſaid to 
produce the beſt; or at leaſt there the Natives take 
moſt care to have the beſt, by letting it grow till it 
is full ripe; for which reaſon it is larger and fairer 
than here, where they gather it too ſoon, to avoid 
loſing any: for as ſoon as it grows ripe tis apt to 
ſhed, and fall in waſte to the ground. 
It was the Pepper Trade that drew our Eng 
Merchants to ſettle here. For after Bantam was loft, 
our Engliſb, who were wont to trade thither for 
this ſpice, were at à great loſs to regain the Pepper 
Trade, which now was in a manner fallen with the 
other ſorts of Spice into the hands of the Dutch: tho 
the Pepper. which we were wont to fetch from Ban- ¶ co 
tam did not all grow on this Iſland Java, nor perhaps I ww; 
the tenth part of it; for as I have been informed it ¶ an, 
came moſt from Sumatra, particularly from Bencoo), 
and the adjacent parts. For this Reaſon it behoved 
our Merchants to get an Intereſt here to prop up 
their declining Trade. Yet, as I have been told, 
the ſucceſs was more owing to the Natives of this 
place than themſelves; for that ſome of the Raja 
of the Country ſent Ambaſſadors to Fort St. George 
to invite the Exgliſbh hither to take poſſeſſion, be- 
fore the Dutch ſhould ger it; who are never lack to 
promote their Intereſt, -and were now ſetting; out 
on the ſame delign. But however that were, the 
Engliſb had the good fortune to get nner 0; 
nearly £ - thou 
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» {6 narrowly;rhat'the Dureh were within an . 1690. 
ace of preventing them, their Ships being in fight www 
s before out Men got aſhore.” But the Dutch coming 
mos too late, were put by their deſigus; for the 
n | 5194/0 immed iatety got aſhore ſome Guns, and 
ge (ood ready to defend their intereſt. This might 
s bappen abòut the Year 168 5, as I was informed; 
for they told me it was 5 or 6 years before I came 
e, hither: and the Engliſb immediately fortified them- 
n ſelves The Fort, as I ſaid before, fronts to the 
„ Sea, and ſands about 100 pates from the River. 
to Thete has been 4 great deal of coſt beſtowed on it, 
ke || but to little purpoſe; fox tis the moſt ifregular piece 
it lerer ſaw. I told the Governor the beſt way was 
er to new model it, and face it with Stone or Brick, 
id either of which might 8 bad. He ſaid he 
o liked my Counſel, but being ſaving for the Com- 

„I pany, he rather choſe to repair it, by the making 
% YI ſome Alterations: but ſtill to as litile purpoſe, for 
lt, etwas all made gtound end having no facing to keep 
for it up, would moulder every wet ſeaſon, and 
der the Guns often fall down into the Ditches. What 
ne was poſhble to be done I endeavoured to do while 
ho I was there. I made the Baſtions as r as [ 
an- could upon the Model they were made by: and 
ap whereas the Fort was deſigned to be a Pentagone, 
an and thete were but 4 of the Baſtions made, I ſta- 
vl), ked out ground for a 5th, and drew a plan of it, 
ved which I gave the Government ; and had I ſtaid 
up longer T ſhould ha ve made up the other Baſtion: 
old, but the while Plan is too big by half for ſo ſorry a 
tis Gariſon; and the beſt way of mending it, is to de- 
4/45 moliſh all of ir, and make a new one. 

0150 The Fort was but ſorrily governed when I was 
be. there; nor was there that care taken to keepa fair 
io Correſpondence with the Natives in the Neighbour- 
out hood as I think ought to be, in all Trading places 
the [pecially.When I came thither there were 2 Neigh- 
— bouring Raja's in the Stocks, for no other * 
0 | | | 


184 Cock Fighting, Conclufion.of tbe Supplement. 
An. 1690. becauſe: they had not brought down to the Fort 
A ſuch a quantity of Pepper as the Governor had ſent 
for. Let Raje's rule in the Country, and 
have a confiderable number of Subjects: Who were 
ſo exaſperated at theſe Inſolencies, that, as I haye 
ſince been informed, they came down and aſſanlt. 
ed the Fort, under the Conduct of one of theſe 
Raja s. But the Fort, as bad as it is, is Guard e. 
nough-agaioſt ſuch indifferent Soldiers as they are: 
Whd tho they have enough, yet ſcarce am 
Arms beſides  Back-ſwords, ets, and Lances, 
nor skill to uſe Artillery, if they had it. At ano- 
ther Time they made an Attempt to ſurprize the 
Fort, undet ptetence of a Cock match; to which 
they boped the Garriſon would come out to ſhare 
in the Sport, and ſo the Fort left with ſmall Defence. 
For the Malayans here-are great lovers of Cock. 
| fighting, and there were about 1000 of them got 
together about this Match, while their armed Men 
lay in ambuſh. But it Ogg, chat none of the 
Garriſon went out to the match, but one 
John Necklin, ai Dane, who was a great Gameſter 
himſelf: And be diſcovering the Ambuſh, gave 
notice of it to the Governor; who was in Diſorder 
enough upon their Approach: But a few of the 
great Guns drove them away. 
I have nothing more to add but what concerns 
my ſelf; which is not 10 material, that I ſhould 
need to trouble the Reader with it. I have ſaid in 
my former Volume, p. 5 19. upon what Motives | 
Ike Bencoul: : And the particulars of my Voyage 
thence to England ate al ſo in that Volume: So that 
I may here conelude this Supplement to my Vg 
round the World. * | 
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11 Aber ff going to Sea, to Franceto Neu- 
foundland, and after to the Eaſt-Indies, His 
ſuting out for the Welt- Indies. Of St. Lucia, 
the Caribbe-Indians, and Captain Warner. He 
arrives at Jamaica; Hu Aboad and 1. 755 


there, and firſt Voyage to Cam De 
Eaſt and North o -; tan deſcribed hong 
Mugere, Cape Cs andits 11 


ting. Ihe Mount and its Salt-petre EN The 
— 'Fowns, the Tarpom-Fiſh, Fiſbermen, 
and Lockouts. Rio de la Gartos, &. Pond, 
Selam, Siſal, and Cape Condecedo. His 
5. Arrival at. Ry Triſt, * 

0. n een 


An. 1673 Campeachy. His Anchoring at One-Buſh- 


*? | 


Key, and Entertainment among the Logwood- 
Cutters. The eſcape of four Engliſh Priſoner; 
from Mexico, and Campeachy. He returns 
for Jamaica, and is chaſed by two Spaniſh 
Veſſels. The difficulty of their Paſſage buck, 
and his falling foul of the Alcranes Iſles. The 
Boobies and Egg-Birds there, & c. Sword-Fiſ, 
Nurſes Seals, &c. Of Captain Long and other, 
Ship-wrack'd here. The Soundings hereabont: 
He paſſeth through'the Colorado Shoals, and 
| Anchors near Cape St. Antonio in Cuba; and 
coaſting by the Iſland of Pines, Anchars at the 
and of Grand Kayman. He goes back and 
 Anchorsat Iſland Pines, its Product, Racoon 
Land- Crabs, fierce Crocodiles, Cattle, &c. H 


ſtands off to Sea again, and with the help if 


* 


4 ſeaſonable North Vind, after much difficulty, 
arrives at Jamaica. | 


mer Volume, I mentioned an Account 
AI intended to give of the Bay of Can. 
petty, where I lived firſt and laſt about 3 Years. 
I ſhall now diſcharge my ſelf of that Proiniſe; and 
becauſe my Campeachy Voyages were in order of time, 
before that Round the orld, I ſhall upon this oc 
ſion go ſo far back as to ſpeak briefly of my firſt going 
2 * Rambles I made till my ſettingout fu 
ampeac 3 Ng 
| Py Friends did not originally deſign me for tx 
Sea, but bred me at School till I came to Yew 
fit for a Trade. But upon the Death of m 
Father and Mother, they who had the diſpoſal d 
me, took other Meaſures; and having removed m 
From the Latine School to learn Writing , 


- \ Mong other things referr'd to in my for- 
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wy The Author's firſt going to Sea. * 


him I made a ſhort Voyage to Fance: and return- 
ing thence, went to Newfoundland, being then 
about eighteen Years of Age. In this Voyage 
| ſpent one Summer; but ſo pinched with the rigour 


of that cold Climate, that upon my return I Was 


abſolutely againſt going to thoſe parts of the World, 
but went home again to my Friends. Yet going up 
a while after to London, the offer of a warm Voyage and 
along one, both which I always deſired, ſoon carried 
me to Sea again. For hearing of an outward-bound 
Eft -India Man, the John and Martha of London, 
Capt. Rami Commander, I entered my ſelf aboard, 
and was employed before the Maſt, for which my 
two former Voyages had ſome way qualified me. 
We went directly for Bantam in the Ifle of Java, 
and ſtaying there about two Months, came home 
again in little more than a year; touching at St. Ja- 
go of the Cape Verd Iſlands at our going out, and at 
Aſcenſion in our return. In this Voyage I gain d more 


experience in Navigation, but kept no Journal. We 
arrived at Plymouth about two Months before Sir 


Robert Holms went out to fall upon the Dutch Smyrna 
Fleet: and the ſecond Datch Wars breaking out 
upon this, I forbore going to Sea that Summer, reti- 
ring to my Brother in Somerſet/hire. But growing wea- 
8 ſtaying aſhore, I lifted my felf on board the 

ojal Prince, Commanded by Sir Edward Sprague, 
and ſerved under him in x 6 Year 1673. being 
the laſt of the Dutch Var. We had three En- 
agements that Summer; I was in two of them, but 
alling very fick, I was put aboard an Hoſpital Ship 
a day or two before the third Engagement, ſeeing 
it at a diſtance only; and in this Sir Edward Sprague 
was kill'd. Soon after I was ſent to Harwich, wht 
| R 2 2 e 


1 . 


Arithmetich, they ſoon after plac'd me with a Maſter An. 1673. 
of a Ship at Veymouth, complying with the Incli- Y] 
nations I had very early of ſary the Porld i With 

Yr 


#n. 1674. the reſt of the Sick and Vowded: And having langy. 


The Author's firſt Voyage to the Weſt-Indies, 


ſhed a great while, I went home to my Brother to WM" 
recover my health. Il 

By this time the War with the Dutch was con. MY 
cluded ;-and with my health, I recovered my ola M8" 
Inclination for the Sea. A Neighbouring Gentleman MW 
Colonel Hellier of Eaft-Coker in Somerſetſhire, my 
Native Pariſh, made me a ſeaſonable offer to go WM" 
and manage a Plantation of his in Famazca, under 
one Mr. alley : for which place I ſet out with &. 
Capt. Kent inthe Content of London. 
I was then about 22 Yearsold, and had never been [a 
in the We/t-bidies ; and therefore, leſt I might be Vu 
trapann'd and fold as a Servant after my arrival in 
Jamaica, Tagreed with Capt. Kent, to work as 2 
| Seaman for my Paſſage, and had it under his handto M'** 
be cleared at our firſt arrival. We failed out ofthe M* * 
River Thames in the beginning of the Year 1674. and 
meeting with favourable Winds in a ſhort time 


got into the Trade-wind, and went merrily along, MI. * 
ſteering for the Iſland Barbadoes. When we cam I. 
in ſight of it Captain Kent told his Paſſengers, if MM" 
they would pay his Port-Charges he would anchor — 
in the Road, and ſtop whilſt they got refreſhment: . 
But the Merchants not caring to part with thar 5 


Money, he bore away, directing his Courſe towards 
Jamaica. 

The next Iſland that appeared in our view was &. 
Lucia. Tis diſtant from Bar badoes about 30 Leagues, 
and very wealthy in large Timber Trees fit for all 
uſes. For this reaſon tis often viſited by the Er. 
gliſh, who ſtock themſelves here with Rollers, Ce 
They have endeavoured to ſettle an Engliſh (u. 
1-y there, but hitherto unſucceſsfully, becauſe d 
th: Caribbe-Indians. hh HARP 

The Caribbees are a ſort of Warlike Indians, de 
lighting to rove on the Sea in Periagoes or large 
Canoas. Their chiefeſt Habitations are on the wy 


Caribbe- Indians 


* 2 


lands for their Pleaſure. Barbadoes was former- 
ly much frequented by them; but ſince the En- 
liſh ſettled there they have been forced to 
handon it, and content themſelves in their Sea- 
Voyages, or with ſuch Iflands only as are 


Hts 


— 
— 


vc poſſeſs'd by the Europeans; except where they 
G my hopes of conquering z as they have done at 
St. Lucta. | 
b Near the Main where theſe Hudiaus live, lies 

Tabago, which, when it was firſt ſettled by the 
boch, was much infeſted by them. Theſe Indi. 
a, as I have heard, had formerly Planta- 
n tons on moſt of the Carihbe- Ii nds; and in their 
s Sa Voyages did uſe to remain 3 Weeks or a Month 
e n 2 time on an Iſland, and then remove to ano- 
ber; and fo viſit moſt of them before their re- 
e umto the Main. | 

St. Vincent is another of theſe Iſlands lying near 

. St. Lucia: We paſſed between them; and ſeeing 
ic WM ſmoke ont. Lucia, we ſent our Boat aſhore there. 
r men found ſome of the Caribbe-Indians, and 
+. ouht of them Plantains, Bonanoes, Pine- Apples, 


and Sugar-Canes; and returning aboard again, there 
4; ame with them a Canoa with 3 or 4 of the Indians. 
Theſe often repeated the word Captain Warner, and 
emed to be in ſome diſquiet about him. We 
. id not then underſtand the meaning of it; but 
eee I have been informed that this Captain Var. 
Er. , whom they mentioned, was born at Antego, 
eee of our Engliſh Iſlands, and the Son of Gover- 
„or Warner, by an Indian Women, and bred up by 
. of WM Father after the Engl/h manner; he learn. 
d the Indian Language alſo of his Mother; but 

g Heng grown up, and 7 himſelt deſpiſed by his 
are u Kindred, he forſook his Fathers Houſe, 
ain; away to St. Lucia, and their lived among 
vr i Caribbe-Indians, his Relations by the Mother 
1 Aa {ide 


at at certain Seaſons of the Year they viſit the 4. 1824. 


| 
! 
: 
: 
ö 
: 


| 6. _ 
An, 1574. fide. Where conforming himſelf to their Cu- 
WY +» {toms he became one of their Captains, and roved 


gaining an Intereſt among the Indiaus. 


\ 


Indian Warner kill'd. 


from one Iſland to another, as they did. About 
this time the Caribbees had done ſome ſpoil on 
our Exliſb Plantations at Antego : and therefore 
Governour Warner's Son by his Wife took a Party of 
Men and went to ſuppreſs thoſe Iudiaus; and came 
to the Place where his Brother the Hidian- Manner 
lived. Great ſeeming Joy there was at their Meet- 
ing; but how far it was real the Event ſhewed for 


the Ergliſh Warner providing plenty of Liquor, and 


inviting his half Brother to be merry with him, in 
the midſt of his Entertainment ordered his Men 
upon a ſignal given to murder him and all his 
Indians ; which was accordingly performed. The 
Reaſon of this inhumane Action is diverſly repor- 
ted; ſome fay that this Indian Warner committed 
all the ſpoil that was done to the Engliſh ;, and there 
fore for that Reaſon his Brother kill'd him and 
his Men. Others that he was a great Friend to 
the Ergliſh, and would not ſuffer his Men to hurt 
them, but did all that lay in his power to draw 
them to an amicable Commerce; and that his 
Brother kilbd him, for that he was aſhamed to 
be Related to an Þ:djan. But be it how it will, 


he was call'd in queſtion for the Murder, and 


forced to come home to take his Tryal in Ex. 
land. Such perfidious Doings as theſe, beſide the 
Baſeneſs of them, are great hindrances of our 


- 


Putting from theſe Iſlands we ſteered away fur: 
ther ef, and falling in with the Eaſt end « 
 Hliſpaniola, we ranged down along! on the South 
ſide even to Cape Tiburon, which is the . efi-md 
of the I fland. There we lay by and ſent our 
Boat aſhore; for Captain Kent had been informed 


that there were great Groves of Orange Trees neat 


this Cape; but our Men not finding any, he th 
LIT ne th WO Pa ; "conclude 
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H Arrival at Jamaica. 


informed my ſelf by ſeveral that have been there, 
that their are enough of them thereabouts. From 
hence we ſteered away for Jamaica, where wear- 
rived ina ſhort time, bringing withus the firſt News 
they had of the Peace with the Dutch. 
Here, according to my Contract, I was immedi- 
ately diſcharged ; and the nevt day I went to the 
Spaniſh Town, call'd. Sant" Fago de la Vega where 
meeting with Mr. Whaley, we went together to 
Colonel Heltier's Plantation in 16 Mile- Malk. In 
our way thither we paſt through Sir Tho. Muddiford's 
Plantation, at the Angells, where at that time were 
Otta and Cacao Trees growing, and fording a pretty 
large River, we paſt by the ſide of it 2 or 3 Miles 
up the Stream, there being high Mountains on each 


ſide, The way to 16 Mile- Malk was formerly a2 


great deal about, round a large Mountains; till Mr, 
Cary Hellier, the Colonel's Brother, found out this 
way. For being deſirous of making out a ſhorter 
cut, he and ſome others coaſted along the River 
till they found it run between a Rock that ſtood 
up perpendicularly ſteep on each fide, and with 
much difficulty they climbed over it. But a Dog 
that belonged to them, finding a hole to creep 
through the Rock, ſuggeſted to them that 
there was a hollow Paſſage ; and he clear d it by 
blowing up'the Rock with 1 

made a way through it broad en for a Horſe 


with a Pack, and high enough for à Man to 


ride through. This is called the Hollow Rock, 
Some other Places he lepell'd, and made it an in- 
different good Paſſage. —_ bt er- 

He was a very ingenious Gentleman, and doubt: 
leſs had he lived, he might have propagated fame 
advantagions Arts on that Iſland. He was once 
endeavouring' to make Salt Petre at zhe gelle, 
but did not bring it to Perfection. Whether the 
* Aa 4 Earth 


Gunpowder, till he had 


| 
concluded there were none: But I have been ſince A. 1574. 


An." 1574: Earth there was not right, I know not; but pro- 


- 


Mount Diabolo. LI 


bably there may be Saltpetre Earth in other 
Places, eſpecially about Paſſage-Fort, where as 1 
have been informed, the Canes will not make 
mx Sugar, by Reaſon of the Saltneſs of the 
oil. 
I liv'd with Mr. Valley at 16 Mile-walk for 
almoſt fix Months, and then entred my ſelf into 


the Service of one Captain Heming, to manage 


his Plantation at St. Ams, on the North ſide of 


the Iſlapd, and accordingly rode from St. Jh 


de la Vega toward St. Arms. : 

This Road has but ſorry accommodations for 
Travellers. The firſt night I lay at a poor Hun- 
ters Hut, at the foot of Mowit Diabolo on the 
South ſide of it, where for want 'of Clothes to 
cover me in the Night I was very cold when 
the Land-wind ſprang up. | 

This Mountain is part of the great Ridge that 
runs the length of the Ifland from Eaſt to ,,; 


to the Eaſt tis call'd the Blew Mowitam, which 


is higher than this. The next day croſſing Mount 
Diabolo, T got a hard Lodging at the Foot of it 
on the North ſide; and the third day after arrived 
at Captain Hemiyg's Plantation. | 

I was clearly out of my Element there, and 
therefore as ſoon as Captain Heming came thither 
I diſingaged my ſelf from him, and took my pal. 
ſage on Board a Sloop to Fort. Royal, with one 
Mr. Statham, who uſed to trade round the Iſland, 
and touched there at that tim. ly bp 

From Fort- Royal I failed with one Mr. F:ſbook, 


who traded to the North fide of the Iſland, and 


ſometimes round it: and by theſe coaſting Yo- 
ages 1 came acquainted with all the Ports and 
Bays about Jamaica, and with all their Manu. 
factures; as alſo with the Benefit of the Land and 
Sea-winds. For our Buſineſs was to bring Goods 
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Voyages towards: Campeachy. 9 
to, or carry them from Planters to Fort- Royal; and An. 1673. 
— My always entertain d civilly by them, both in SWV. 
meir Houſes and Plantations, having Liberty to walk 
bdbout and view them. They gave us alſo Plantains, 
| Yams, Potatoes c. to aboard with us; on 
which we fed commonly all our Voyage. 
But after fix or ſeyen Months, I left that Emplo 
alſo, and ſhipt my ſelf aboard one Capt. Hudſel, 
who was bound to the Bay of Campeachy to load 


ood. | | 

Te ſailed from Port-Royal about the beginning af 
Aut, 1675. in Company with Capt. Wren' in 
2 ſmall Famaica Bark, and Capt. Fobnſon Com- 
; mander of a Ketch belonging to New-Eygland. 
This Voyage is all the way before the Wind, 
aud therefore Ships commonly fail it in 12 or 14 
boys; Neither were we longer in our Paſſage , 

for we had very fair Weather, and touch d 
t WH no where till we came to Tr;f Iſland in the Bay of 
Campeachy, which is the only place they go to. In 
our way thither we firſt ſailed by little Caimanes, 
leaving it on our Larboard ſide, and Key Monbrack, 
˖ which. are two ſmall Iſlands, lying South of Cuba. 
The next Land we ſaw was the Iſle of Pines; 

and ſteering ſtill Weſterly, we made Cape Corien- 
| ten: and failing on the South ſide of Cuba 
r till we came to Cape Antonio, which is the Weſt end 
5 of it, we ſtretched over towards the Peninſula of 
ö Jucatan, and fell in with Cape Catoch, which is in 
a 3 extream part of that Promontory towards the 


The Land trends from this Cape one way South 
about 40 Leagues till you come to the Iſland Cozumel, 
and from thence it runs S. W. down into the Bay of 
l Honduras, About 10 Leagues from Cape Catoch, bo- 
p 
l 
s 


tween it and Cozumel, lies a ſmall Iſland called b 
the Spaniards Key-Mnger, or Womens-Ifland ;, becauſe 
tis reported that whenthey went firſt to ſettle in theſe 

| ; « parts 


10 Cape Catoch and its Logwood. 
4. 1675 parts they left their Wives there, while they went . 
LV WV over on the Main to find ſome better habitation: Tho' . 

now they have no ſettlement near it, whatever they ab 
have had formerly. K 
About 3 Leagues from Cape Catoch, and juſt againſt I © 

it is a {mall Iſland called Tangerbead Ke z Probabl N 

becauſe it is frequently viſited by a ſort of Turtlef, 

call'd : near this Iſland we always find a great Ripling, þ 

which Seamen call the Rip-raps. This Cape, tho | 
it appears to be part of the Main, yet is divided Wl ** 

from it by a ſmall Creek, ſcarce wilds enongh for a 
Qanda to paſs through, though by it tis made an * 

Iſland. This J have been credibly informed of by „ 

ſome, who yet told me that they made a ſhift to paß 1 

it in a Canoa. — 

Ihe Cape is very low Land by the Sea, but ſome. a 

what higher as you go further from the ſhore, ltis | 

all over-grown with Trees of divers ſorts, eſpecially 8 

Logwood; and therefore was formerly much 1 

frequented by the Jamaica Men, who came thither 

in Sloops to load with it, till all the Logwood- 1 

trees near the Sea were cut down; but now tis 

wholly abandoned, becauſe the Carriage of it to the 
ſhore repuires more labour, than the cutting, logging 
and chipping. Beſides they find better Wood no in 
the Bays of Campeachy and Honduras, and have buta 
little way to carry it; not about 300 Paces, when] 
was there: whereas at Cape Catoch they were forc 
to carry it 1500 Paces bees they left that Place. 

From Cape Catoch we coaſted along by the ſhore, 

on the North ſide of Fucatan towards Cape Condecedo, 
The Coaſt lies neareſt Weſt. The diftance between 
theſe two Capes isabqut 80 Leagues. The ſhore lies 
prettty level without any viſiblePoints or Bendings 
in the Land. It is Woody by the ſhore, and full of 
ſandy Bays and lofty Mangroves.— 

The firſt place of note to the Weſt of Cap. 
Catoch,is a ſinall Hill by the Sea,call'd the Mom nd 
E449 , dd ch + r A 1 
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| The Mount. Sali-Peire Earth. TR 11 
:<diftant from it about 14 Leagues, It ĩs remark- An. 1625 
able, becauſe there is is no othes Tig. Landon all this . 
Coaſt. I was never aſhore here, but have met with 
ſome well acquainted with the Place, who are all of 
opinion that this Mount was not natural, but the 

ork of Men: And indeed it is very probable this 

lace has been inhabited; for here are a great many 
Ede Ciſterns, ſuppoſed to have been made for tlie 
receiving of Rain-water, for there are no freſh” 
Springs to be found here, the Soil being all ſandy and 
very falt. So that, as I have been credibly informed by 
an intelligent Perſon, the Spaniards do fetch of it to 
make Salt- Petre. He alſo told me, that being once 
there in a Privateer, and landing ſome Men on the 
Bay, they found about 100 Packs of this Earth 
bound up in Palmeto leaves; and a Spaniſh Mulatto to 
guard it. The Privateers at firſt ſight of the Packs were 
in hopes there had been Maiz or Indian Corn in them, 
which they then wanted; but opening them they 
found nothing but Earth; and examining the Mu- 
latto for what uſe it was, he ſaid to make Powder, 
and that he expected a Bark from Campeachy to 
fetch it away. He further told me, that taſting of 
it he found it very falt; as all the Earth there- 
abouts was. 80 that tis not 1mprobable that thoſe 
Cilterns were made for the carrying on of Salt-Petre 
Work. But whatever was the deſign at firſt, it is 
now wholly laid aſide: for there is no uſe made of 
I neither are there any Inhabitants near this 
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Between the Mount and Cape Condecedo, cloſe by 
the Sea, are many little Spots of Mangrove Trees, 

Which at a diſtance appear like Iſlands ; but coming 
nearer, when other. lower Trees appear, it ſhews 
like ragged and broken Ground; but at laſt all the 
Land preſents it ſelf to your view very even. 
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12 Indian Fiſhermen, © 

An. 1676. The next place of note on this Coaſt is Rio de 1: 
Gartos, almoſt in the mid-way between Cape Cotoch 
and Cape Condecedo. This alfo is a very remarkable 
Place; for here are 2 Groves of High Mangrove, 
one on each ſide the River, by which it may be 
known very well. The River 1sbut ſmall, yet deey 
enough for Canoas. The Water is good, and 
Ikno not any other Brook or freſh River on allthe 
Coaſt from Cape Catoch till within 3 or 4 Leagues 

of Campeachy Town. 3 


A little to the Eaſt of this River is a Fiſh-Range, 
and a ſmall Indian Hutt or two within the Woods; 
where the Indian Fiſhers who are ſubje& to the 
Spaniards, lye in the Filſhing-Seaſons, their Hahi- 
tations and Families being farther up in the Country. 
Here are Poles to hang their Nets on, and Barbecues 

to dry their Fiſh. When they go off to Sea, they 
fiſh with Hook and Line about 4 or 5 Leagues from 
the ſhore, for Snappers and Gropers, which I have 
already deſcribed in my Voyage round the World. 
Chap. 4. pag. 91. | 

Since the Privateers and Logwood-ſhips have 
failed this way, theſe Fiſher-men are very ſhy, having 
been often ſnapp'd by them. So that now, When they 
are out at Sea, if they ſee a Sail, they preſently 
fink their Canoas even with the edge of the Water; 
for the Canoas when they are full of Water, will 
ſink no lower, and they themſelves lye juſt with their 
heads above Water, till the Ship which they ſaw is 
paſsꝰd by or comes nigh. I have ſeen them under 
ſail, and they have thus vaniſhed ona ſudden. The 
Fiſh which they take near the Shore with their Nets, 
are Stooks, Dog-Fiſh, and ſometimes Tarpoms. 
- The Tarpom is a large ſcaly Fiſh, ſhaped much 
like a Salmon, but ſomewhat flatter. *Tis of a dull 
Silver Colour, with Scales as big asa Half Crown. A 
large Tarpom will weight 25 or 30Pound. *Tis good 

ſweet wholſome Meat, and theFleſh ſolid and * 
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 ' Tarpom Fiſh, 
in its bell ſhall find two large Scalops of Fat, As. 1675 
Aa ung 2 T or three Pound each: I — knew WWW 
my taken with Hook and Line; but are either 
with Nets, or by ſtriking them with H 


arpoons, 
at which the Moſe:to-Men are very expert. The 


Nets for this F. are made with ſtrong double 
Twine, the Meſhes 5 or 6 Inches ſquare. For if 
they are too ſmall, ſo that the Fiſh be not intang- 
led therein, he preſently draws himſelf a littleback- 
ward, and then ſprings over the Net: Yet I have 
ben them taken in a Sain made with ſmall 
Meſhes in this manner. After we have incloſed 
2 great number, whilſt the two ends of the Net 
were drawing aſhore, 10 or 12 naked Men have fol- 
lowed ; and when a Fiſh ſtruck againſt the Net, the 
next Man to it graſped both Net and Fiſh inhis Arms, 
and held all fat till others came to his aſſiſtance. 
Befides theſe we had three Men in a Cana, in which 
they mov d ſide-ways after the Net; and many of 
the Fiſh in ſpringing over the Net, would fall into 
the Canoa : And by theſe means we ſhould take two 
or three at every , 4 Theſe Fiſh are found plen- 
tifully all along that ſhore from Cape Catoch to ft, 
eſpecially in clear Water, near ſandy Bays; but no 
where in muddy or rocky Ground. They are alfo 
about Jamaica, and all the Coaſt of the Main; eſ- 
pecially near Carthagena. oh 
Weſt from Rio de le Gartos, there is a Look-ont 
or Watch-tower, called Selam. This is a Place 
cloſe by the ſhore, contrived by the Spaniards for 
their Indians to watch in. There are many of them 
on this Coaſt : Some built from the Ground with 
Timber, others only little Cages placed on a Tree, 
big enough for one or two Men to fit in, with a 
Ladder to go up and down.. Theſe Watch-towers 
are never without an Yidian or two all the day long; 
the Indians who live near any of them being bl 
ged to take their turns, ; wa. 
1 About 


Wh 
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An, 1675. ' About three or four Leagues Weſtward of Selan, 
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is another Watch-box on a high Tree, called 
-Linchanchee Lookout , from a large Indian Town 
of that Name, 4 Leagues up in the Country; 
and two Leagues farther within Land is anoter 
'Town called Chinchanchee. I have been aſhore 
at theſe Lookouts,” and have been either rowing in 
a Canoa or walking aſhore on all this Coaſt, even 
from Rio de la Gartos to Cape Condecedo : but did 
never ſee any Town by the ſhore, nor any Houſes 
beſides Fiſhing-hutts on all the Coaſt, except onlj 
at Siſal, Between Selam and Linchanchee are many 
ſmall regular Salt Ponds, divided from each other 
by little Banks; the biggeſt Pond not above 10 yards 
long and 6 broad. | ih L OA 
The Inhabitants of theſe two Towns attend 
.theſe Ponds in the Months of May, Fune, and 
July to gather the Salt, which ſupplies all the 
Inland Towns of theſe Parts; and there is a ſkirt of 
Wood between the Sea and the Ponds, that you can 
neither ſee them nor the People at work till you 
come aſhore. | | | 
From theſe Salt Ponds further Weſt, about thre: 
or four Leagues, is the Lookout called Siſal. Thi 
is the higheſt and moſt remarkable on all the Coaſt; 
- it ſtands cloſe by the Sea, and it is built with Timber, 
This is the firſt Object that we make off at Sea; and 
ſometimes we take it for a Sail, till running nearer 
we diſcover the High Mangrove-trees appearing 
in ſmall Tufts at feveral diſtances from it. 
Not far from hence there is a Fort with 40 or 50 
Soldiers to Guard tlie Coaſt ; and from this place 
there is a Road through the Country to the City of 
Merida. This is the chiefeſt City in all the Province 
of Jucatan, it being inhabited moſtly with Span- 
ards: Yet there are many Indian Families among 
them, who live in great ſubjection, as do the reſt d 
me I:dians of this Country. The Province of JÞ 


catay 


cata; eſpecially this Northern and the 


John Hullock ': ſurprizal. 


ry part ok it, is but indifferent! fruitfu). 1h com . 
gen of that rich Soil farther to the Weſt: Yet 5 & 
pretty populous of Hidin, who all live together in 
Towns ; 1 2 five or ew ig o the 
gen, ec as T faid) at 2 or 3 Fiſhi ges; 
and — * the Hidians reſort to 1 bY at 51 
tan Seaſons of the Year. Therefore when Privateers 
come on this Coaſt,” they fear not to land and ram- 
ble about, as if they were in their own Country, 
ſerking for Game of any ſort, either Fowl or Deer; 
of both which there are great plenty, eſpecially o 
the latter, though ſometimes they pay dear fox it: 
Aſmall Jamaica Privateer once Jandad 6 or 7 Men 
at this Lookout of Siſal ; who not ſuſpecting any 
danger; ordered the Canoa with 3 or 4 Men torow 
alongbythe ſhore, to take them inupontheir giving 
a ſign or firinga Gun: But within half an hour the 
were attack d by about 40 Spaniſh Soldiers, who had 
cat them off from the ſhore, to whom they furren- 
dered themſelves Priſoners. The Spaniards carried 
them in triumph to the Fort, and then demanded 


| which was the Captain. Upon this they all ſtood mute, 


for the Captain was not among tem; and they 
were afraid to tell the Spaniards fo, for fear of being 
all hanged for Straglers; Neither did any one of 
them dare to aſſume that Title, becauſe they had no 
Commiſſion with them, nor the Copy of it; for 
the Captains don't uſuall go aſhore without a Copy 
at leaft, of their Conn which is wont to ſecure 
both themſelves and their Men.. At 
laſt one Fohn Hullock cock'd hy little cro 

Hat, and told them that te was the Captain; and 
the Spaniards demanding his Commiſſion, he Haid it 
was aboard; for that he came aſhore only to hunt, 
not thinking to have met any Enemy. The Spamards 
were well fatisfied with this Anſwer, and afterwards 
reſpected him as the Captain, and ſerved him Jag 

5 ; tter 


moſt Eaſt- An. 1694. 
SVN 


An. 1675 better Proviſion and Lodging than the reſt; and the 
next day when they were ſent to the City of Merida 


Iſles des Arenas. 


about 12 or 13 Leagues from thence, Captain Hy. 
lock had a Horſe to ride on, while the reſt went on 
Foot: And though they were all keptin cloſe Priſan, 
yet Aullock had the honour to be often ſent for 
to be examined at the Governour's Houſe, and was 
frequently Regal'd with Chocolate, c. From 
thence they were carried to Campeachy Town, where 
ſtill Captain Hullock was better ſerved than his 
| Comrades : At laſt, I know not how, they all pot 
their Liberties, and Hullock was ever after called 
Captain Jack. roam fer « 

It is about 8 Leagues from Siſal to Cape Condeceds, 
twenty Leagues North of which lies a ſmall Iſland, 
call'd by the Spaniards Iſles des Arenas, but the Ex. 
Ii Seamen, 2s is uſual with them, corrupt the 
Name ſtrangely ; and ſome call it the Deſarts, others 
the Deſarcuſſes; but of this Iſland, having never ſen 0 
it, I can give no account. | W 

All this Coaſt from Cape Catoch to Cape Conde. 1 
cedo, is low Land, the Mownt onl an It i Wt a 
moſt ſandy Bay by the Sea; yet ſome of it is Man WM © 
gr0 Land; within which you have ſome Spots of WM th 

avannah, and ſmall ſcrubbed Trees, with ſhort Ml ! 
thick Buſhes among them. The Sea deepens gra Wl it: 
dually from the ſhore, and Ships may anchor in B 
{andy Ground in any depth from 7 or 8 Foot to 10 
or 12 Fathom Water. | 

In ſome Places on this Coaſt. we reckon our di. 
ſtance from the ſhore by the depth of the Sea, allo 
ing 4 Fathomfor the firſt League, andforevery Fx 
thom afterward a League more. 

But having got thus to Cape Condecedo, I ſhallde 
fer the further deſcription of theſe Parts from this 
Cape Southward and Weſtward to the High-Landd 
St Martin, which is properly the Bay of Campeacty; 
and from thence alſo further Weſtward, till my „ 
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One-Buſh-Key. Oyſters. 17 
cond coming on this Coaſt, when I made ſo __ a An. 1675. 
ſtay here. To proceed therefore with my preſent 
Voyage having paſt Cape Catoch, the Mount," Rio de 
la Gartos, Siſal, and Cape Condecedo, we ſtood South- 
ward directly for Triſt, the Haven ot our Logwood+ 
Cutters; at which Place being not above 60 Leagues 
diſtant , we ſoon arrived. eres 

Trift is the Road only for big Ships, Smaller 
Veſſels that draw but a little Water run 3 Leagues 
farther, by croſſing over a great Lagune that runs 
from the Iſland up into the Main-. Land; where they 
anchor at a place called One-Bnſb-Key. : Wes ſtayed 
at Triſt 3 days to fill our Water, and then with "of 
our 2 Conſorts failed thence with the Tide of Flood; 
and the ſame Tide arrived there. This Key is not 
above 40 Paces long, and 5 or 6 broad, having only 
a little crooked Tree growing on it, and for that 
reaſon it is called One-Buſh-Key. It ſeems to be 
only a heap of Shells, for the Iſland is covered 
with them. The greateſt part are Oyſter-thells. 

There are a great many Oyſters-banksmthis Lagune, 
and the adjacent Creeks; but none afford better, 
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. either for largeneſs or taſte, than the Bank about 
of Wl this Ifland. In the wet Seaſon the Oyſters as well 
on of One-Bu/h-Key as other Places here, are made 
. freſh by the Frethes running out of the Country: 
in hut in the dry time they are ſalt enough. In the 


Creeks they are ſmaller, but more numerous; and 
the Mangrove- Roots that grow by the ſides of the 
di- WF Creeks are loaden with them; and ſo are all the 
„Branches that hang in the Water. | 
Fi WR One-Pr/b-Key is about a Mile from the ſhore 3 and 
juſt againſt the Iſland is a ſmall Creek that runs a 
de ile farther, and then opens into another wide La- 
this une; and through this Creek the Logwood is 
ac Wrought to the Ships riding at the Key. Between 
ch; e Oyſter-Banks that lye about the Iſland and the 
lain, there is good ns in about 12 Foot Wa · 
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Frolickſome Logwood Cutters. 


Az. 1575.ter. The bottom is very ſoft Oaz, inſomuch that we 
are forced to ſhooe our Anchors to make them hold. 


The Main by it is all low Mangrovy-Land, which is 
over- flow d every Tide; and in the Wet Seaſon is 
covered with Water. Here we lay to take in our 
Lading. 


Our Cargo to purchaſe Log - wood was Rum and | 


Sugar; a very good Commodity for the Logwood- 
cutters,” who were then about 250 Men, moſt Ex. 
6&6, that had ſettled themſelves in ſeveral Places 
hereabouts : Neither was it long before wehad theſe 
Merchants came aboard to viſit us; we were but 6 
Men and a Boy in the Ship, and all little enough to 
entertain them: for beſides what Rum we fold by the 
Gallon or Firkin; we fold it made into Punch. 
wherewith they grew Frolickſome. We had none 
but ſmall Arms to fire attheir drinking Healths and 


therefore the noife was not very great at a diſtance; 


but on Board the Veſſels we were loud enough til 
all our Liquor was ſpent: We took no Money for 
it, nor expected any; for Log-wood was what we 
came hither for, and we had of that in lieu of our 
Commodities after the rate of 5 Pound per Tun, 
to be paid at the Place where they cut it; and 
wewent with our Long-boat to fetch ſmall Quan 
tities. Bat becaufe it would have taken-up a long 
time to load our Veſſel with our own Boat only, 
we hired a Periago of the Logwood-Cutters to bring 
it on Board; and by that means made the 
quicker diſpatch. - I made two or three Trips t0 
their Huts, where I and thoſe with me were alway! 
very kindly entertain'd with Pig and Pork alt 
Peaſe, or Beef and Dough-Boys. Their Beet thy 
got by hunting in the Sauammabs. As long as tit 
Liquor laſted, which they bought of us, we wel 
treated with it either in Brams or Punch. But i 
2 more particular account of the Logwood-Cuttt 
I ſhall refer the Reader ta my ſecond Voyage hi 
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W. Wooder's Eſcape from Campeachy. 


which I made ſhortly after my return to Jamaica, Au. 1625. 
becauſe I ſaw a great proſpect of getting Money WY 


- 
| 
is W here, if Men would be but diligent and frugal. 
$ Hut let's proceed with our Voyage: It was the 
i WF latter end of September, 1675. when we failed from 
MM One-Buſh-Key with the Tide of Ebb; and anchored 
lt again at Tri that ſame Tide; where we watered 
d. MW our Veſſel in order to fail. This we accompliſhed 
in two Days, and the third day failed from Triſt 
es toward Jamaica. A Voyage which proved very 
cl: WM tedious and hazardous to us, by reaſon of our 
t6 WM Ships being ſo ſluggiſh a Sailor that She would not 
to WF ply to Windward, whereby we were neceſſarily 
the WW dnven upon ſeveral Shoals that otherwiſe we might 
ch, have avoided, and forced to ſpend 13 Weeks in our 
w Paſſage, which is uſually accompliſhed in half that 
n time. ä 
ce; We had now a Paſſenger with us, one Vil. Wood- 
ers a Famaica Seamen, that with three others that 
were taken by the Spanzards, was ſent to the City 
of Mexico, where they remained Priſoners fix or 
eight Months, but at laſt wereremanded to La Vera 
Cruz, and from thence by Sea to Campeachy : They 
were not 1mpriſoned, but only kept to work on 
Board the Ship that brought them, and ſoon found 
an opportunity to make their eſcapes in this man- 
ner. They had been imployed athore all the day, 
and being ſent aboard at Night, they fell to con- 
trive how to run away with the Boat; but conſidering 
that they wanted neceſſaries for their Voyage, they 
reſolved firſt to go back and ſupply themſelves, 
which they might then do the better, becauſe they 
knew there were none but a few Indian on Board. 
Accordingly having ſeiz'd and bound the Indians, 
taking with them a Compaſs, with ſome Bread and 
Water, they put off to Sea, and arriv'd at Triſt a Week 
fore our departure: And this 71. Wooders was the 
Means under God of the Preſervation of our Ship. 
| e 3 


30. © * 
4, 1675. - The third gay, after we left Tri, about 8 in che M 
Morin, near 12 or 14 Leagries W. S. W. from ch 


The Aithor-\obaſed, and narrowly eſcapes. i 


Campeachy,. we law two Sail about 3 Leagues to Wl he 
W: yard coming directly towards us, the Captain I in 
{appohag that they had been Jamaica Veſſels, would Ml on 
have lan hy to hear ſome News, and to get ſome Li. ra 
Wore from them; for we had now none on Board ll Cl 
Gt a gy Bottles, in a ſmall Caſe, that the Captain Ml th 
refer ved for his own. Drinking. But Vooder, with: ch 
food the Captains Prgpoſal, and told him,that when IM | 
he,came,trom Campeachy there were two ſmall Veſ. Wl to 
ſels ready; to. ſail, for Tobaſco River, which is not N us 
above 11 or,12. Leagues Leeward of Triſt, and that N w 
is as, more probable, theſe were thoſe two Veſ. Ml w! 


ad oft! more to Sea, and they alſo. alter'd their M w 
Courſe ſteering away ſtill directly with us; fothat be 
We were now, aſſured they were Spaniards ; and 
therefore we put away; quartering, and fteering N. 
W. and though they ſtil] fetch d on us a- pace, yet 
to make the more ſpeed they turned a Boat looſe 
that was in a Tow, at one of the'r Sterns, and She 
being a good Sailor came within Gun-ſhot of us; 
when. as it pleaſed God, the Land-wind dyed away 
of a ſudden, and the Sea Breez did not yet ſpring 
2 


chan any from Jamaica. Upon this we ed. MW 


C 
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by hile the Wind laſted we thought our ſelves 
but a degree from Priſoners ; neither had we yet 
great hopes of eſcaping ; for our Ketch, even when 
liabe. was but a dull Sailor, worſe being deep loaden. 
However, we had now timeto unbend the Foreſall, 
and make a ftudding Sail of it, to put right be 
fore the Sea-Breez when it ſhould ſpring up. This 
was accordingly done in a trice, and in lefs than an 
hour after the Breez ſprung up freth, and we put 
right before the Wind. We had this as in 
it, that all the Sail we had did us ſervice; while 00 
the contrary, thoſe who chaſed us, being * 


Maſt Veſſels, cold not bringulftheirs to draw; for 4 1 
their After- ls becalmed their Head ſails, and we? 
held them tack for two or thres Hours, neither gain- 

ing nor loſing Ground. At laſt the Wind freſhing 

on by the coming of a Tornado; we gained conſide- 
rably of them; ſo they fired a Gun and lefr their 
Chaſe, but we kept ö crönding till? N tit and 

then clapp'd-on, a Wind again and ſaw no more of 
SHR enen 
In about a Fortnight aſter this, we were got as far 
to the Eaſt as Rio de la Gartos, and there GvVertook 
usa {mall : Barmirdozs Bont belonging to Jamaica 
which had not been above ten days come from Yi, 
who ſailed much better than we did. Therefore our 
Merchant went on board of Her, for he ſaw we 
were like to have a long Paſſage ; and *Provifion' 
began to be ſcarce already, which he could not fo. 


Black Cloud. Fiſbing- Bun. r 


25 


well brook as we. Our Courſe lay all along againſt 2 5 


the Trade-wind. | 

All the hopes that we had wasa good North, this 
being the only time of the Year for it: and foon 
aſter we ſaw a black Cloud in the N. W. (whichisa 
ſign of a North, but of this more in my Diſcourſe of 
Winds) for two days, Morning and Evening. The 
turd day it roſe apace and came away very ſwiftly. 


| We preſently” provided to receive it by furling 


all but our Main-ſul ; intending with that to take 
the advantage of it. Yet this did us but little 
ſervice; for after an Hours time, in which it blew 
freſh at N,. W. the Cloud went away, and the Wind 
came about again at E. N. E. ce ul trade in theſe 
Parts. We therefore made uſe of the Sea and Land- 
Breezes, as we had done before; and being now 
as high as the before mentioned Fiſhing Banks on the 
North of Jucatan, we ſo ordered our Buſineſs, that 
with the Land-winds we run over to the Banks; 
and while it was calm between the Land-winds 
and Sea-Breez, we put out our Hooks and Lines and 
20 5 ſiſhed, 


1 2 The Captains Diſaſter; turbulent Sea. | 
An. 1675. fiſhed, and got plenty every Morning: One time abe 
WY our Captain Ry he had haled in . Fiſh, being as 
cager at his ſport, and throwing out his Line too ha- | 
ſtily, the Hook hitched in the Palm of his Hand, and the 
the weight off the Lead that was thrown with a jerk, I tha 
and hung about fix Foot from the Hook, forced the M Th 
beard quite through, that it appeated at the back of I the 
his Hand. 3 
Soon after this we got as high as the Mount, and on 
then ſtood off about 30 Leagues from Land, in hopes | 
to get better to Windward there, than near the the 
ſhore; becauſe the Wind was at E. S. E. and S. E. 
by E. a freſh gale: continuing ſo 2 or 3 days. We u 
ſteered off to the North, expecting a Sea-Breez at ve 
E. N. E. and the third day had our deſire. Then 
we tack d and ſteered in again S. E. for the ſhore ct 
Fucatan. Our Ketch, as I ſaid, was a heavy Sailer, ter 
eſpecially on a Wind: for ſhe was very ſhort ; and an 
having great round Bows, when we met a Head-Sa, 
as now, ſhe plunged and laboured, not going a-head, W mc 
but tumbling like an Egg-ſhell in the Sea. It was 
my fortune to be at the Helm from 6 a Clock in the 
Evening till 8. The firſt 2 Glaſſes the ſteered very 
ill; for every Sea would ſtrike her dead like a Log; 
then ſhe would fall off 2 or 3 Points from the Wind, WM is: 
though the Helm was a Lee; and as ſhe recovered, 
and made a little way, ſhe would comeagainto the 
Wind, till another Sea ſtruck her off again. By that 
time 3 Glaſſes were out the Sea became more\ſmooth; 
and then ſhe ſteered very well, and made 'pretty 
freſh way through the Water. I was ſomewhat 70 
ſurprized at the ſudden Change, from a rough Sea to 
a ſmooth ; and therefore looked over-board 2 or 3 
times; for ſhe ſteered open on the Deck, and it 
being very fair Weather, all our Men werelayn down ne 
- onthe Deck and fallen aſleep. My Captain was juſt 
behind me on the Quarter Deck faſt aſleep too, for 
neither he nor they dreaded any Danger, we w_ ry 
JJC , FR our 


1% wil 


Allcrane Iſlands. © 
2s we thought, not near any Ifland. . 
But while I was muſingontheſudden alteration of 


the Sea, our Veſſel ſtruck ona Rock, with ſuch force 


that the Whipſtaff threw me down on my back 
This frighted me ſo much that I cryed out, and bad 
them all turn out, for the Ship ſtruck, - The ſurge 
that the Ship-made on the Rock, avvakened moſt of 
our Men, and made them aſk, What the matter 
vvas? But her ſtriking a ſecond time, ſoon anſvvered 
the Queſtion, and ſet us all to vvo k for our Lives. 
By good fortuneſhe did not ſtick, but kept on her 
way ſtill, and to our * comfort, the water was 
very ſmooth, otherwiſe we muſt certainly have been 
loſt ; for we very plainly ſavv the Ground un- 


der us: fo we let go our Anchor, in 2 fathom Wa- 


ter, clean White Sand : When our Sails vvere furled, 
and a ſufficient ſcope of Cable veered out, our Cap- 
tain, being yet in amaze, vvent into his Cabin, and 
moſt of us with him to vievv his draught, and we ſoon 
found vve were fallen foul of the Alcranes. 

The Alcranes are 5 or 6 low ſandy llands, lying 
in the Lat. of about 23 d. North, and diſtant from 
the Coaſt of Jucatan about 25 Leagues; the biggeſt 
is not above a Mile or two in Circuit. They are 


diſtant from one another 2 or 3 Miles, not lying ina 


Line, but ſcattering here and there, with good Chan- 
nels of 20 or 30 Fathom Water, for a Ship to paſs 
between. All of them have good Anchoring on 
the Weſt ſides, where you may ride in what depths 
you pleaſe, from 10to 2 Fathom Water, clean ſandy 
Ground. On ſome there are a fevv lovv Buſhes of 
Burton-vyood, but they are moſtly Barren and Sandy, 
bearing nothing but only a little Chicken-Weed ; 
nather have they any freſh Water. Their Land- 
Ammals are 6 

Plenty; and of Fovvls, Boobies in vaſtabundance, 
yth Men of War and Ege-Birds. Theſe inhabit 
OE "on 


about 30 Leagues from the Main- Land, at Noon, and LRN 


large Rats, vvhichare in great 


* | 
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24 Its Inhabitants ; and the manner of Living, 
An. 1625. only ſome of the Northermoſt of them, not pro- 


1 . 


miſcuouſſy one among another, but each fort within 


their own Precincts, (vix.) the Boobies and the other 


two ſorts each a- part by themfelves ; and thus two 
or three of the Iflands are wholly taken up. The 
Boobies being moſt numerous, $a the greateſt 
portion of Land. The Egg. Birds, tho they are many, 
yet being but ſmall, take up but little room to the 
reſt: Yet in that little part which they inhabit, 
they are ſole Maſters, and not diſturbed by their 
Neighbours. All three ſorts are very tame, efpecially 
the Boobies, and ſo thick ſettled, that a Man cannot 


paſs through their Quarters, without coming within 


reach of their Bills, with which they continually 
peckt at us. I took notice that they ſat in Pairs; 
and therefore at firſt thought thein to be Cock and 
Hen ; but-upon ſtriking at them, one flew away 
from each place, and that which was left behind 
ſeemed as malicious as the other that was gone. I 
admired at the boldneſs of thoſe that did not fly 
away, and uſed ſome ſort of violence to force them, 
but in vain; for indeed theſe were young Ones, and 
had not yet learned the uſe of their Wings, tho' 
they were as big and as well feathered as their Dams, 
only their Feathers were ſomething whiter and 
. I took notice that an old one, either the 
Cock or Hen, always fat with the young to ſecure 
them; for otherwiſe theſe fowls sf rey on each 
other, the ſtrong on the weak, at leaſt thoſe of a 
different Kind would make bold with their Neigh- 
bours : the Men-of-War-Birds as 'wellas the Boo- 
bies left Guardians to the Young, when they went 
off to Sea, leſt. they ſhould be ſtarved by their 
Neighbours ; for there were a great many old and 
lame Men-of-War-Birds that could not fly off to Sea 


to ſeek their own Food. Theſe did not inhabit among 


their Conſorts, hut were either expelled the Com. 
munity, or elſe choſe to lye out at ſome * 
; . e from 


Sbarke, Sword-Fiſh, Nurſes. . 28 
from the reſt, and that not altogether; but ſcatter- An. 1698. 
ing here and there, where they could rob ſecureſt : WV 
I near 20 of them on one of the Iſlands, which | 
ſometimes would ſally into the Camp to ſeek for | 
Booty, but preſently retreated again, whether the 
got any thing or nothing. If one of theſe lame Bir 
found a young Booby not guarded, it preſently gave 
him a good poult on the back with his Bill to make 
him diſgorge, which they will do with one ſtroak, and 
it inay be caſt up a Fiſh or two as big as a Mans 
Wriſt; this they ſwallow in a trice, and march off, 
and look out for another Prize. The ſound. Men- 
of-War- will ſometimes ſerve the old Boobies ſo off 
at Sea. I have ſeen a Man-of-War fly directly at a 
Booby, and give it one blow, which has cauſed it 
to caſt up a large Filh, and the Man-of-War flying 
directly down after it, has taken it in the Air, before 
t reach d the Water. 7 | 

There are abundance of Fiſh at ſome diſtance 
from theſe Iſlands, by which the Fowls inhabitin 
here, are daily ſupplied. . 

The Fiſh near the Iſland, are Sharks, Sword -Fiſhes, 
and Nurſes; all three ſorts delighting to be near ſundy 
Bays; thoſe that I ſaw here were but of a ſmall 
ſize, the Sword-Filh not above a Foot and a half, 
or two Foot long; neither. were the Sharks inuch 
longer, and the Nurſes about the ſame length. The 
Nurſe is juſt like a Shark, only its Skin is rougher, 
and his uſed for making the fineſt Raſps. Here are 
many Seals: they come up to ſun themſelves only on 
two or three of the Iſlands, I don't know whether 
exactly of the ſame kind with thoſe in colder Cli- 
mates, but, as I have noted in my former Book, they 
always live where there is plenty of Fin. 

To the North of thefe Iſlands lyesa long ledge of 


Rocks bending like a Bow -; it ſeems to be 10 or 12 
' Yards wide, and about 4 Leagues long, and 3 Leagues 
pt from - the Tiand, "They" are” above” Way: 


fer, 


26 A ſtrong Current : Seal and its Oyl. 
4. 1675. ter, all joyning very cloſe to one another, exceptat 
one or two Places, where are ſmall Paſſages about 
nine or ten Yards wide; twas through one of 
theſe that Providence directed us in the Night; for 
. the next Morning we ſaw tlie Riff about halfa Mile 
to the North of us, and right againſt us was 
a ſmall Gap, by which we came in hither, but 
coming to view it more nearly with our Boat, we 
did not dare to venture out that way again. One 
Reaſon why we would have gone out to the North. 
ward, was, becauſe from our Main-top we ſaw the 
Iſlands to the Southward of us, and being unac- 
quainted, knew not whether we might find among 
them a Channel to paſs through; our ſecond reaſon 
was the hopes of making a better ſlant in forthe 
ſhore, if we could weather the Eaſt end of the 
Riff. In order tothis we weighed Anchor, keeping 
down by the fide of the Riff till we were at the 
Weſt end of it, which was about a League from 
where we Anchored: then we ſtood off tothe North, 
and there kept plying off and on to weather the 
Eaſt end of the Riff, three Days; but not being able 
to effect it, by reaſon of a ſtrong Current, ſettin 
to the N. W. we ran back again to the Weſt end 
the Riff, and ſteered away for the Iſlands. There 
we Anchored and lay three orfour days, and viſited 
moſt of them, and found plenty of ſuch Creatures, 
as I have already deſcribed. 
Though here was great ſtore of fuch good Food 
and we like to want, yet we did neither ſalt any, nor 
ſpend of it freſh to fave our Stock. I found them | 
all but one Man averſe to ĩt, but I did heartily wiſh 
hem of another mind, becauſe I dreaded wanting \ 
fore the end of the Voyage; a hazard which we 
| needed not to run, there being here ſach plenty of 
| Fowls and Seals, (eſpecially of the latter) that the 
| Spaniards do often come hither to make Oyl of their 
| Fat; upon which account it has been viſited by 0 
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Captain | Long Shipwreck d. 


hither purpoſely to make Seal-Oyl, and anchored on 
the North fide of one of the ſandy Iflands, the moſt 
convenient Place, for his deſign: ——- Having got 
aſhore his Caſk to put his Oyl in, and ſet up a Tent 
for lodging himſelf and his Goods, he began to 
kill the Seal, and had not wrought above three or 
four days before a fierce North-wind blew his Bark 
aſhore. By good fortune ſhe was not damnified: but 
his Company being but ſmall, and fo deſpairing of 
ſetting her afloat again, they fell to contriving how 
togetaway ; a very difficult taſk tg accompliſh, for 
it was 24 or 25 Leagues to the neareſt Place of the 
Main, and above 100 Leagues to Triſt, which was the 
next Engliſh Settlement. But contrary to their ex- 
pectation , inſtead of that, Capt. Long bid them fol- 
low their Work of Seal-killing and making Oyl; 
aſſuring them that he would undertake at his own 
peril to carry them ſafe to Triſt. This though it went 
much againſt the grain, yet at laſt he ſo far prevail - 
led by fair Words, that they were contented to go 
on with their Seal-killing, till they had filled all their 
Caſk. But their greateſt work was 62 to do, viz. 
how they ſhould get over to the Main, and then 
coaſt down before the Wind to Tri. Their Boat was 
not big enough to tranſport them, ſo they conclu- 
ded to cut down the Barks Maſts and ripupher Deck 
to make a Float for that purpoſe. | | 
This being agreed on, the next Morning betimes, 
rſuant to their Reſolution, they were going to 
teak up their Veſſel; but it happned that very 
Night, that two New-England Ketches going down 
to Iriſt, ran on the backſide of the Riff, where they 
ſtruck -on the Rocks, and were bulged ; and Cap- 


i 


tain Long and his Crew ſeeing them in diſtreſs, 2 ö 
em 


ſently took their Boat, and went off to help 
unlade their Goods, and bring them aſhore ; and 


— 
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liſh-men from Jamaica, particularly by Capt Lo: An. 16 
15 having the Command of a ſmall Bal tus n 
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in with it a little to Leeward of Cape  Catoch, 
 _- plying under the ſhore till /e reach d the Cape; from 
thence we continued our Courſe Northerly, the 
Wind at E. by S. The next Land we deſigned for 
was Cape Antonio, which is the Weſtermoſt Point 


+.  Seamens Thoughts of Capt, Long. 


. 178. in requital they furniſhed the en with ſich of + 


tackle and other neceſſaries as he wanted, ' and. Wl hon 


alliſted him in the launching his Veſſel, and ladin 80 
his Oyl, and ſo they went merrily away for Ti by t 
This lucky accident, was much talked ofamoneſtthe N the 
Captains Cre; and fo exaſperated the Mew. Eg. Wl town 
lau Men, when they heard the whole ſtory, that Ml thin 
they were thinking, if the Commanders would have I the) 
ſaffered them, to have thrown him into the Sea, to Wl thi 
prevent his dping more miſchief. For they were ſure Wl niet 
chat he by his Art had cauſed them to run aground. Wl twe 
by 9 le of this Relation I had from Captain Log WW For 
e 8 | of 
From the main co theſe Iſlands, the Sea deep: fie 
eng gradually till you come to about 30 Fa Wl Of 
thim Water, and when you are 25 or 26 0 
Leagues off ſhore to the Eaſtward of them, if you Wl 21 
ſteer away Weſt, Keeping in that Depth, you ca 
not ' miſs them: The ſam? Rule is to be obſer: el 
ved to find any other Iſland; as the Triang les, the al 
Illes Des Arenas, Kc. for the Bank runs all along Ml 8 
the ſhore, on which are Soundings of equal Depth, MW at 
and the Sea appears of a muddy paliſh Colour, but WM x 
when paſt the Bank on the North ſide of it, it t 
reſumes its natural greenneſs, and is too deep for any tl 
Sopinding till you are within 30 Leagues of the Ml 7 
North Hide of the Bay of Mexico, where” by fe. WM 2 
lation there is ſucli another Bank, (abounding with \ 
Oyſters) running all along the ſhore: But to re 
turn to our Voyage. *. +7: { 
Having ſpent 2 or 3 Days among the 4lcraves 4 
Iſtands we ſet ſail again, and ſteering in e 1 
for the Main, havipg the Wind at E. N. E. we fel 0 


15 Paſſes through the Colorado Sole,. by 29 6 
«< Nor the Mahd Cuba, and diſtant from Cape Catoch, An_1899 : - 
nd about 40 Leagues. ern enge. Sea 0 


, 
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in Some when they fail out bf the Bay, keeptilong tn 
i by the Land of Fucatan, till they come as far 'as 
the the Iſland: Cozumel, and from thence ſtretch over 


. towards. Cuba, and if the Wind favours them uny 
at thing they will get as high as Cape Corientes befbre 
e Wl they fall in with® Cuba ; for in their Paſſage from 
to il wence they art not in ſo much danger of being hurs 
ue ned away to the North by the Current between the 
id. two Capes, or to the North of then, as we were! 
por taking our Courſe Northward till the Latitude 

of 22 d. 30 m. we tack'd again and the Wind at E. 
p. ſteered away S. S. E. 24 hours, and having taken an 
2 Obſervation of the Sun, as we did the Day before; 
6 pound our ſelves in 23 d. being driven backwards in 
ou» 24 hours 30 Miles. * We had then the Camel 
1 WF gpen between the two Capes, but to the North of 
either: Let at laſt we got over to the Cuba ſhore, 
e and fell in with the North of the Iſland; ahout 7 or 
Ne 8 Leagues from Cape Antonio: Now we both - ſaw 
„ and ran thro' ſome of the Colorado Sholes, but found 
ut a very good Channel among a great many Rocks 
t that appear d above Water. Being thus got within 
) WW the Sholes, between them and Cuba, we found a 
e pretty wide clear Channel and good Anchoring; and 
e- WH advancing further, within a- League of the Cape, 
h we Anchored and went afhore to get Water, but 
. found none. In the Evening when the Land- wind 

ſprung up, we weighed again, and doubling the 
s WH Cape; coaſted along on the South-fide of the Iſland. 
| taking the Advantages both of Sea andLand-winds : 
, 
n 
e 


For though we had now been about two Months 
from Tri, and this the time of the Lear, for 
Norths, y et to our great trouble they had hitherto 
failed us, and beſides, as I ſaid before, our Ketch 

was ſuch a Leewardly Veſſel, that we did not yetex · 


pect we could potſibly reach Jamaica meerlyby ter 


298 _ _  Seamens Thoughts of Capt. Long, 
An, 167 f. in requital.they furniſhed the Captain with ſuch 
tackle and other neceſſaries as he wanted, and 
alliſted him in the launching his Veſſel, and ladin 
his Oyl, and fo they went merrily away for Trif. 
This lucky accident was much talked of amongſtthe 
Captain's Crew. ;' and ſo exaſperated the New. Erg. 
land Men, when they heard the whole ſtory, that 
they were thinking, if the Commanders would have 
ſaffered them, to have thrown him into the Sea, to 
prevent his doing more miſchief. For they were ſure 
that he by his Art had cauſed them to run aground, 
The whole of this Relation I had from Captain Lag 
himfelf. * 
From the main to theſe Iſlands, the Sea deep- 
eng gradually till you come to about 30 Fx 
tham Water, and when you are 25 or 286 fo 
Leagues off ſhore to the Eaſtward of them, if you 
ſteer away Weſt, Keeping in that Depth, you can; Wl of 
not mifs them: The ſam? Rule is to be obſer: el 
ved to find any other Iſland; as the 1r1argls, the Al 
Illes Des Arenas, &c. for the Bank runs all along 8 
the ſhore, on which are Soundings of equal Depth, MW a 
and the Sea appears of a muddy paliſh Colour, but Ml a 
when paſt the Bank on the North fide of it, it Ml d 
reſumes its natural greenneſs, and is too deep for any 
Sounding till you are within 30 Leagues of the 
North ſide of the Bay of Mexico, where by re- 
lation there is ſacl} another Bank, (abounding' with 
Oyſters) running all along the ſhore: But to re- 
turn to our Voyage. 1 | 
Having ſpent '2, or 3 Days among the 4lcranes 
Iſlands weſetfail again, and ſteering in Southerly 
for the Main, having the Wind at E. N. E. wefell 
in with it a little to Leeward of Cape Catoch, 
lying under the ſhore till we reach'd the Cape; from 
thence we continued our Courſe Northerly, the 
Wind at E. by S. The next Land we deſigned for 
was Cape Antonio, which is the Weſtermoſt Point 
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" Paſſes through the Colorado Sholee, 
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about 40 Leagues. "ER; cr. 

Some when they fail out of tHe Bay, keep along 
by the Land of Fucatan, till they come as far 'as 
the Iſland: Cozumel, and from thence ſtretch over 
towards, Cuba; and if the Wind favours them any 
thing they will get as high as Cape Corientes before 
they fal Ein with Cuba; for in their Paſſage from 
mence they are not in ſo much danger of being hur- 
ried away to the North by the Current between the 
two Capes, or to the North of them, as we were! 
For taking our Courſe Northward till the Latitude 
of 22 d. 30 m. we tack' d again and the Wind at E. 
ſteered away S. S. E. 24 hours, and having taken an 
Obſervation of the Sun, as we did the Day before; 
found our ſelves in 23 d. being driven backwards in 
24 hours 30 Miles. We had then the Channel 
open between the two Capes, but to the North of 
either: Yet at laſt we got over to the Cuba ſhore, 
and fell in with the North of the Iſland, about 7 or 
$ Leagues from Cape Antonio. Now we both ſaw 
and ran thro? ſome of the Colorado Sholes, but found 
a very good Channel among a great many Rocks 
that appear d above Water. Being thus got within 
the Sholes, between them and Cuba, we found 2 
pretty wide clear Channel and good Anchoring; and 
advancing further, within a- League of the Cape, 
we Anchored and went aſhore to get Water, but 
found none. In the Evening when the Land- wind 
ſprung up, we weighed again, and doubling the 

Cape, coaſted along on the South- ſide of the Iſland. 
taking the Advantages both of Sea and Land- winds: 
For though we had now been about two Months 


from Triſ, and this the time of the Vear, for 
Norths, y et to our great trouble they had hitherto | 
failed us, and beſides, as I ſaid before, our Ketch 


was ſuch a Leewardly Veſſel, that we did not yetex- 
pect we could pothbly reach Jamaica meerly by turn 
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do 


An. 1675-ing, th 


would ſcarce ſtir out of the way 


| Grand Caynianes : Iſt of Pines. 


Winds. In about a Week after this, we got uy 
with, and coafted along the Iſle of Pines, for 9 cr 
8 Leagues, and then ftood off to Sea, and the 
third Morning fell in with the Weft end of Grand 
Caymanes. 1 
This Iſland is about 40 leagues South from Phra, 
and about 15 to the Weſt of little Caymanes. We 
anchored at the Weſt end, about half a mile from 
the ſhore. We found no Water nor any Proviſion, 
but-ſaw many Crocodiles on the Bay, {ome of which 
or us. We killed 
none of them (vvhich vve might eaſily have done) 
though Food began to be ſhort vvith us; indeed had 
it been in the Months of Fane or Fuly vve might pro- 
bably have gotten Turtle, for they frequent this 
Iſland ſome Years as much as they do little Cay 
manes. We ſtayed here but 3 or 4 Hours, and 
ſteered back for Pines, intending there to hunt for 
Beef or Hog, of both vvliich there is in great plen- 
ty. The ſecond day in the morning vve fell in 
vvith the Weſt-end of Pines, and running about 4 or 


5 miles Northvvard, vve anchoredin 4 fathom Water 


clean Sand, about 2 mile from the ſhore, and right 
againſt-a ſmall Creek through the Mangroves into 
a vvide Lagune. ' 
The Iſles of Pines lies on the South-ſide, tovvards 
the Weſt-end of Cuba, and is diſtant from it 3 or 4 


Leagues. Cape Corientes on Cuba is five or {it 


Leagues to the Weſtward of the Ifle of Pines. Be- 
tween Pines and Cuba are many ſmall woody Iſlands 
ſcattered here and there, with Channels for Ships 
to paſs between; and by report there is good ancho- 
ring near any of them. Jamaica Sloops do ſome. 
times paſs through between Cuba and Pines, {whe 
they are bound to Windward, becauſe thefe tht 
Sea is always ſmooth : They are alſo certain t 
meet good Land-winds ; beſides they can anche 


whe 


ough ſometimes aſſiſted by Sea and Land. 


Soldiers of Cape Corientes. 


the Tides z and when they are got paſt the Eaſt-end 
of Pines, they may either ſtand out to Sea again, 
or if they are acquainted among the ſmall Iſlands 
to the Eaſt of it, (which are called the South Keys 
of Cuba) they may range amongſt them-to the 
Faſtward, ſtill taking the greater benefit of the Land - 
winds and Anchoring ; beſides, if Proviſions ſcarce 
they will meet Jamaica Turtlers, or elſe may get 
Turtle themſelves, at which many of them are ex- 
There is allo plenty of Fiſh of many ſorts, 
fut if they are not provided with Hooks, Lanes, or 
ns, or any other Fithing-Craftnor meet with 
any Turtlers, Cuba will aftord them Suſtenance of 
Hog or Beef. The great inconvenience of going 
* inſide of Pines between it and Cuba, proceeds 
from a Spaniſb Garriſon of about 40 Soldiers at 
Cape Cor ientes, who have a large Periago, well fit- 
ted with Oars and Sails, and are ready to launch 
out, and ſeize any ſmall Veſſel, and ſeldom ſpare 
the Lives as well as the Goods of thoſe that fallinto 
their Hands, for fear of telling Tales. Such Vil- 
lanies are frequently practiſed not only here, but 
alſo in ſeveral. other places of the We/ft-brdies, and 
that too with ſuch as come to Trade with their 
Country-men. The Merchants and Gentry indeed 
are no way guilty of ſuch Actions, only the Soldiers 
and Raſcality of the People; and theſe do com- 


i; WW monly conſiſt of Mulatoes or ſome other ſort of 
%. Lopper- colour d Indians, who are accounted very 
nds WM Barbarous and Cruel. 

hips The Iſle of Pires is about 11 or 12 Leagues long, 


and 3 or 4 broad. The Weſt end of it is low 
Mangrovy-Land ; and within,which is a Lagune of 
about 3 or 4 Miles wide running to the Eaſtward, 
but how far I know not, with a ſmall Creek of 2 or 
Foot Water, reaching to the Sea. The e it 
ſelf is fo ſhallow, eſpecially near the Iſland, that 

| you 


when they pleaſe, and thereby take the benefit of = ITS 


"Ti: Pines Afr. Letras, 


An. 1675: you cannnot bring a Canoa within 20 or 30 Paces of 


* the ſhore. 


The South ſide of the Iſland is low, flat 
and rocky; the Rocks are perpendicularly ſteep 
towards the Sea, ſo that there is no Anchoring on 
that fide; but the Weſt-end very good in ſand 
Ground. The Body of the Ifland is high Land, 
with many little Hills incompaſſing a high Pike or 
Mountain ſtanding in the middle. The Trees that 
ow here are of divers ſorts, moſt of them un- 
— to me. Red Mangroves grow in the low 
ſwampy Land againſt the Sea, but on the firm hilly 
part Pine-Trees are moſt plentiful. Of theſe here 
are great Groves of a good height and bigneſs, ſtreight 
and large enough to make Top-maſts, or ſtanding 
Maſts for ſmall Veſſels; at the Weſt end there jsa 
pretty big River of freſh Water, but no coming at 
it near the Sea for red Mangroves, which grow ſo 
thick on both ſides of it, that there 1s no getting 
in among them. | | | 
The Land-Animals are Bullocks, Hogs, Deer, &. 
Here are ſmall Savannahs for the Bullocks and Deer 
to feed in, as well as Fruit in the Woods for the 
Hogs : Here are alſo a fort of Racoons or Indian 
Conies, and in ſome places plenty of Land- Turtle, 
and Land-Crabs of two forts, white and black: 
Both of them make holes in the Ground like Conte, 
where they ſhelter themſelves all day, and in the 
Night come out to feed; they will eat Graſs, Herbs, 
or ſich Fruit as they find under the Trees: The 
Manchaniel Fruit, which neither Bird nor Beaſt 
will taſte, is greedily devoured by them, without 
doing them any harm. Yet- theſe very Crabs that 
feed on Manchaniel, are venemous both to Man and 
Beaſt that feeds on them, though the others are very 
good Meat; the white Crabs are the largeſt fort; 
ſome of them are as big as a Mans two Fiſts joyned 


together; they are ſhaped like Sea-Crabs, having 


ane large Claw, wherewith they will pr 
a 1 
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"Crabs. Daring Crocadzles. 


har e will they let go their hold, th 
_ them in 3 Ales vou break 
law too 85 but if they chance to catch 


3 
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Fingers, the way is to lay your Hand, Crab and all, 


flat on the Ground, an 


he will immediately looſe . 


his hold and ſcamper a way. Theſe white-onesbuilt 
in wet ſwampy dirty Ground near the Sea, fo that 


the Tide es in their Holes 3 but the black 
Crab is more cleanly, delighting to live Day. 
Places; and makesits pr in ſandy Earth: þ 
Crabs are „ Fg A fat and full of E ; they are 
alſo 78 the bett tter h tho? Þ forts are 
y . {6.31 
5 are alſo a great man. Ag rc Gals 
diles that haunt aboutthisIfland, and are id to be 
the moſt daring in all the Veſt-Indies. IT have heard 


of many er eg as that they havefollowed | 


a Canoa, and put their Noſes in Rte the 
with their Fas” wide 0 


vour the Men in it: and t 


as if ready to de 
Shen toe ws been 


aſhore in the Night near the Sea, the Croco- 
diles have boldly come in among them, and made 


them run from * Fire, and taken avvay their 
Meat from them. herefare when Privateers are 
hunting on this iind, they always 


keep Sentinels 


out to yvatch for theſe ravenous Creatures, as duly ' 
as they do in other Places for fear of 1 


eſpecially in the Night, for fear of being devour 
in their ſleep. 
The Spaniards of Cuba have Bat ſome Crude 


{. e. Herds of Hogs, with a few Indians or Mula- 


toes to Took after them: Here are alſo Hunters that 

Rain a hvelihood by killing wild Hogand Beef. 
This Iſland is reported to be very wet. I have 

heard many lay, that it rains here more or leſz eve 


"nA inthe Year ; but this If ole is a miſtake; 


fel! 10 tan . e we he 1 
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An. 1675. you cannnot bring a Canoa within 20or 30 Paces of 
tee ſhore. The South ſide of the Iſland is low, flat, 


and rocky; the Rocks are perpendicularly ſteep 
towards the Sea, ſo that there is no Anchoring on 
that fide; but the Weſt-end very good in ſandy 
Ground. The Body of the Iſland is high Land, 
with many little Hills incompaſſing a high Pike of 
Mountain ſtanding in the middle. The Trees that 
grow here are of divers ſorts, moſt of them un. 
known to me. Red Mangroves grow in the low 
ſwampy Land againſt the Sea, but on the firm hilly 
part Pine-Trees are moſt plentiful. Of theſe here 
are great Groves of a good height and bigneſs, ſtreight 
and large enough to make Top-maits, or ſtanding 
Maſts for ſmall Veſſels; at the Weſt end there isz 
pretty big River of freſh Water, but no coming at 
it near the Sea for red Mangroves, which grow ſo 
thick on both ſides of it, that there 1s no getting 
in among them. | 

The Land-Animals are Bullocks, Hogs, Deer, &. 
Here are ſmall Savannahs for the Bullocks and Deer 
to feed in, as well as Fruit in the Woods for the 
Hogs : Here are alſo a fort of Racoons or Indian 
Conies, and in ſome places plenty of Land-Turtle, 
and Land-Crabs of two forts, white and black: 
Both of them make holes in the Ground like Conies, 
where they ſhelter themſelves all day, and in the 
Night come out to feed; they will eat Graſs, Herbs, 
or ſich Fruit as they find under the Trees: The 
Manchaniel Fruit, which neither Bird nor Beaſt 
will taſte, is greedily devoured by them, without 
doing them any harm. Vet theſe very Crabs that 
feed on Manchaniel, are venemons both to Man and 
Beaſt that feeds on them, though the others are very 
good Meat; the white Crabs are the largeſt ſort ; 
ſome of them are as big as a Mans two Fitts joyned 


together; they are ſhaped like Sea-Crabs, having 


ane large Claw, wherewith they will pen Fl 
_— 2d, 
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Crab. Daring Crocodiles. 

dard, neither will they let go their hold, though - 
on bruiſe them in pieces, unleſs you break the 
Claw too ; but if they chance to catch your 
Fingers, the way is to lay your Hand, Crab and all, 
flat on the Ground, and he will immediately looſe 
his hold and ſcamper away. Theſe white-ones built 
in wet ſwampy dirty Ground near the Sea, ſo that 
the Tide es in their Holes; but the black 
Crab is more cleanly, delighting to live in ay 
Places, and makes its Houſe in ſandy Earth: black 
Crabs are £4 pres free and full of 1 they are 
alſo accounted the better Meat, tho both ſorts are 
Here are alſo a great many Alligators and Crocos 
diles that haunt about this Iſland, and are ſaid to be 
the moſt daring in all the Veſt- Indies. I have heard 
of many of their Tricks; as that they have followed 
a Canoa, and put their Noſes in overthe al; 
with their Jaws wide open, as if ready to de- 
vour the Men in it; and that when they have been 
aſhore in the Night near the Sea, the Croco- 
diles have boldly come in among them, and made 
them run from their Fire, and taken avvay their 
Meat from them. Therefore when Privateers are 
hunting on this Iſland, they always keep Sentinels 
out to vvatch for theſe ravenous Creatures, as duly 

as they do in other Places for fear of Enemi 
eſpecially in the Night, for fear of being 8 
in their ſleep. _ „ 25 
The Spaniards of Cuba have here ſome Craules, 
i. e. Herds of Hogs, with a few Indians or Mula- 
toes to Jook after them: Here are alſo Hunters that 
gain a hvelihood by killing wild Hog and Beef. 
This Ifland is reported to be very wet. I have 
heard many ſay, that it rains here more or leſs every 
day in the Year ; bit this I ſuppoſe is a miſtake; for 
there fell no rain about us, fo long as we ſtayed 
r "Aire: 
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4. 1675. here, neither did I ſee any a ce of it in oth; 
pe Y Appearance of it in other 


Huntiag Beef and Hog. 


Places of the Iſlanc. 7 a8 | 
We were no ſooner at an Anchor, but five of 


us went aſhore, leaving only the Cook and Cabbin- 
Boy aboard: We had but two bad fowling Pieces in 


the Ship; thoſe we took with us, with a deſign to 
kill Beef and Hog. We vent into the Lagune, where 
we found Water enough for our Canoa, and in 
ſome Places not much to ſpare; when we were got 
almoſt over it, we ſaw 8 or 10 Bulls and Cows feed- 
ing on the ſhore cloſe by the Sea. This gave us 
great Hopes of good ſucceſs. We therefore rowed 
away aſide of the Cattle, and landed on a ſandy 
Bay, about half a mile from them: there we ſay 
much footing of Men and Boys; the Impreſſions 
ſeemed to be about 8 or 10 days old, we ſuppoſed 
them to be the Track of Spaniſh Hunters. This troub- 
led us a little, but it being now their Chriftmas, we 
concluded; that they were gone over to Cuba to keep 
it there, ſo we went after our Game; the Boatſwain 


and our Paſſenger Vill. Yoodershaving one Gun, and 


perſuming on their {kill in ſhooting, were permitted 
to try their fortune with the Cattle that we 
ſaw before we landed, while the Captain and my 
ſelfwith our own Gun ſtruck up directly into the 
Woods. The fifth Man,whoſe genius led him rather 
to fiſh than hunt, ſtayed in the Canoa : and hadhe 
been furniſhed with a Harpoon, he might have got- 
ten more Fiſhthan we did Fleſh, for the Cattle ſmel 
ling our two Men before they came nigh them, ran 
away; after that our Men rambled. up into the 
Country to ſeek for ſome other Game. 
The Captain and I had not gone halfa Mile before 
we came among a Drove of near 40 great and inal 


- wild Hogs. The Captain firmg, wounded one of 


them, but they all ran away ; and though we fol 

lowed the Blood a good way, yet did not come up 

with him, nor with any other to get a _ ſhot i 
| | oweV 
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"If Fecceſs in Hunting: 


our il” ſucceſs. The Boatſwain and his Conſort 
. ret returned, therefore we ſtayed till twas 


and then went aboard without them : the next 
Morning betimes we went aſhore again, as well to try 
bur fortune at Hunting, as to recover our two Men 
which we thought might now be returned to the 
lace where they landed; but not ſeeing them, the 
ptain and I went again out to Hunt, but came 
back at Night with ho better ſucceſs than before; 
neither did we ſee one Beef or Hog, though much 
track all the day. This day he that look d to the 
Boat kill'd a young Sword-fſh with the Boat-hook ; 
were a great many of them; as alſo Nurſes 

md Dog-fiſh, playing in ſhole Water; he had alſo 
diſcover'd a ftream of Freſh Water, but ſo incloſed 
with thick red Mangroves, that twas ĩmpoſſible to 
fill any in Caſk; we could ſcarceget a little to drink. 
Our two Men that went out the day before, were 
not yet returned; therefore when twas dark we. 
went aboard again, being much perplex'd for fear of 
their falling into the hands of the Spaniſh Hunters ; 
it we had been certain of it, we would have fail'd 
preſently, for we could not expect to redeem them 
again, but might have been taken our ſelves; either 
by them, or by the Cape Soldiers before mentioned. 
Indeed theſe t oughts about their danger and our 
own, kept me waking all Night. However the 
next Morning betimes we went aſhore again, and 
before we got into the Lagune we heard a Gun fired, 
by which we knew that our Men were arrived; ſo we 
ed another in anſwer and oed away as faſt as we 
could to fetch them, deſigning to fail as ſoon as we 
eme aboard; for by the flattering: South and S. W. 
Ge 2 Wies 
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| 'An. 1675. Winds together with the Clearneſs of the Sky, we ſup⸗ 


hard, and we could not bring her nearer the Wind. 


while the North continued, to have gotten to Ja 


ax 7.” 
. © Y 


poſed we ſhould have a North: the Land intercepted 
our proſpect near the Horizon in the N. W. therefore 
we did not fee the black Cloud there, Which isa 
ſure Prognoſtick of a North; when we came aſhore 
we found our two Men. They kall'd a Hog the fir 
day, but loſing their way, were forced tò march 
like Tigres all the next Day to get to us, andthrew 
away moſt of their Meat to lighten themſelves, 
et twas Night before they got to the ſide of the 
gune; and then being 3 or 4 Miles, ſtill from us, 
they made a fire and roaſted their Meat, and having 
fill d their Bellies; lay down to ſleep, yet had fail 
a ſmall Pittance left for us. We preſently returned 
aboard, and feaſted on the remains of the Roaſtment, 
and being now pretty full, got up our Anchorand 
Rood away to the South, coaſtuig along by the 
Iſland : and doubling the S. W. Point, we ſteered 
away E. S. E. We had the Wind, when we weighed 
at Weſt a moderate Gale, but veering about to the 
North, got at N. W. By that time we got to the 
South Weſt Point of Pines, and it now blew a 
fierce Gale, and held thus two Days, and then came 
tothe N. N. W. blowing hard ill, and from thence 
to the North: then we edged away S. E. for it blew 


From the N. it came about to the N. N. E. then we 
knew than the heart of it was broke, however it 
blew hard ftill : then it came about to the N. E 
and blew about 4 hours, and ſo by degrees dyed 
away and edged more Eafterly, till it came to the 
E. by N. and there it ſtood. We were in good 0 


maica before it ceaſed, and were ſorry to find our 
ſelves thus diſappointed; for we could not ſee; the 
Iſland, though we judged we could not be far from 
it; at Noon we had a good obſervation, and found 
ourſelves in the Latiude of the Hland. 


We now had not one bit of any kind of Food 
WOT abcard; 
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dard therefore the Captain deſired to know u. 1675; 

mp o inions What to do, hy which way we might WV 
fone? get to ſome ſhore, either to beat tor Jamaica, 
of to bear away before the Wind, for the South Keys. 
* All the Seamen but my ſelf, were for going to the 
South Keys, alledging that our Shipbeing ſuch a dull 
Sailer would never get to Wind-ward without the 
help of Sea and Land Breezes, which we could not 
expect at ſuch a diſtance as we were, being out of 
the ſigfit of any Land: and that it was probable 
that in three or four days time we might be among 
the South Keys, if we would put for it; and there 
Me ſnould find Proviſion enough, either Fiſh or Fleſh. 

I told them that the Craft was in Catching it, and it 
Was as probable that we might get as ittle Food 
in the you's Keys, as we did at Pines, where, 
Pag there was plenty of Beefs and Hogs, yet we 
could not tell how to get any: beſides we might 
be fix ox ſeven days in getting to the Keys; all 
"Which time we muſt of neceility faſt, which if 
Tere but two or three days, would bring us fo 
low, that we ſhould be in a weak condition to 
Hunt. On the contrary, if they would agree to 
beat a day or two longer for the Iſland Jamaica, 
ve might in all probability fee, and come ſo near 
it, that we might ſend in our Boat and get Pro- 
viſion from thence, though we could not get in 
to Anchor: for by all likelihood we were not 
fo far from the Iſland, but that we might have 
ſeen it, had it been clear; and that the hanging 
of the Clouds ſeemed to indicate to us, that the 
Land was obſcured by them. Some of them 
Md acquieſce with me in my Opinion; how- 
ever,” "twas agreed to puf away for the South 
Keys, and accordingly we veered out our Sheets, 
trimm'd our Sails, and ſteered away N. N. W. 
Twas fo much disſatisfied, that I turned into my 
Cabbin, and told them we ſhould he all ſtarved. 
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An. 1675. I could not ſleep, tho L lay down; for I wa 
very much troubled to think ot faſting 


A joyfil fight Land. 


| or 4 Days, 
or a Week; having fared very hard 4— N fa 
deed twas by meer accident that our Food laſted fo 
long; for we carried two Barrels of Beef out with 
us to fell, but twas ſo bad that none would buy 
it; which proved well for us: for after our qwn 


Stock was ſpent, this ſupplied us. We boiled every ' 


4 


day two pieces of it; and becauſe our Peaſe were 
all eaten, and our Flour almoſt ſpent, we cut our 
Beef in ſmall bits after *twas boiled, and bozled it 
again in Water, thicken'd with a little They, ay 

teceg 


. 
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19 eat it altogether with Spoons. The little 


of Beef were like Plums in our Hodg-podg. Indeed 
*twas not fit to be eaten any other way; for tho 
it did not ſtink, yet it was very unſavory and black 
without the Jeafſt ſign of Fat in it: Bread and 
Flour being ſcarce with us, we could not make 
Page ys to eat with it. But to proceed, I had 
not Jain in my Cabbin aboye three Glaſſes, before 
one on the Deck cryed out, Land] Land! I was 
very glad at the News, and we all immediately 
diſcerned it very plain. The firſt that we ſaw was 
High- land, which we knew to be Blemſſelds- Hill, 


a bending or Saddle on the Top, with two ſmall | 


Heads on each fide. It bare N. E. by E. and we 
had the Wind at E. therefore we preſent y clapp'd on 
a Wind, and ſteered in N. N. E. and ſoon after we 
faw all the Coaſt, being not above 5 or 6 Leagues 
from it. We kept jogging on all the Afternqon, not 
ſtriving tq get into any particuldr place; but where 


we could fetch, there we were reſolved tq Anchor: 


The next day being pretty near the ſhore, between 
Blewfields Point, and Pomt-Nigrill, and having the 
Wind large enough to fetch the latter, we ſteere 

away directly thither ; and ſeeing a ſmall Veſſel 
about two Leagues N. W. of us, making ſigns ta 
[peak with us by hoyſing and lowring her 3 
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| A Lo Drinker. 


our great joy, we anchored at Nigrzlt, having been 
13 Weeks on our Paſſage. I think never any Veſſel 
before nor ſince, made ſuch Traverſes in coming out 
of the Bay as we did, having firſt blunder d over 
the Alcrany.. Riff, and then viſited thoſe. Iſlands; 
from thence fell in among the Colorado Shoals, after- 
ward made a trip to Grand Caymanes , and laſtly, 
viſited Pies, tho to no purpoſe. In all theſe Ram- 
bles we got as: much experience as if we had been 
lent oat on a deſigagggggng IT 
As ſoon as we came to Anchor, we ſent our Boat 
aſhore to buy Proviſions to regale our ſelves after our 
long fatigue and faſting, and were very buſie going 
todrinka Bowl of Punch: When Og x9 5 1 
Rawlins, Commander. of a ſmall New-England Veſſel, 
that we left at Tri/f ; and one Mr. John Hooker, 
who had been in the Bay a Twelve-month' cutting 
Logwood, 'and was now coming up to Famazca to 
ſell it, came aboard, and were invited into the Cab- 
bin to drink with us; the Bowl had not yet been 
touch d, (I think there might be ſix Quarts in it) 
but Mr. Hooker being drunk to by Captain Rawlins 
who pledg'd Capt. Hudſwel, and having the Bowl 
in his hand, d, That he was under an Oath to 
drink but 3 Draughts of ſtrong Liquor à Day and 
pum ba Bowl to his Head, turn d it off at one 
t, and ſo making himſelf drunk, -diſappoin- 

ted us of our Expectations, till we made another 
Bowl. The next day having a briſk N. W. Wind, 
which was a kind of Chocolatto North, we arrived at 
fort- Royal; and fo ended this troubleſome Voyage, 
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we were afraid of her, and edged in nearer the An. 1575 
ſhore ; and about three a Clock in the Afternoon, to 9 
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CHAP. II. 


The Author 's ſerv Vo oyag 4 the Bay of: Cam- 
peachy. His arrival at the Iſle of Tritt, and 
ſettling with the Logweod-Cutters. A Def, crip- 
tion of the Coaſt. Com Cape Condecedo 10 
Triſt. Salinas or Salt Ponds. Salt gathered 
for the Spaniards by the Indians. Hina, re- 
markable Hill. Horſe-bo 72 fiſh. The Triangle 
ande. Campea own twice taken, [ts 
chef Trade, Cling Chithpeton River; and 
2s wood, a rich Commodity. Port-Royal 
Harbour and land. Prickly Graſs Sapa- 
dillo Trees. Triſt Iand 4 'd. Coco- 
- Plum-buſhes. The Grape- Tree. Its Animali, 
— Lizards. Laguna Terminn and its ſtrong 
- Tides. Summaſenta-Rzver, and Chucque- 
bull Town. Serles his Key. Captain Serles 
bis Adventure. The Eaſt and Weſt Lagines, 
with their Branches inhabited by Logwood Cut- 
ters. Oaks growing there, 4 20 7 A elſe 
within the Tropicks. The Original of the 
| Logwood-Trade. The Rainy Safer, and great 
5 Floods occaſtoned by Norths. The dry Seajon. Fl | 
Wild Pine- plant. The Logwood-Tree. Blood- Wl * 
Wood, Stock-fiſh Wood and Cammood. A De- 
ſeription of ſome Animals, Squaſtes, large ll 
— ' Monkies, Ant-bears, Sloths, Ar- 
madillos, Tigre-Cats, Snakes of three 7 orts 
ke a limaſps,, Hig Spiders Great Ants and 


their 
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their Neſts, Ranibling Ante, Hunwing Birds, Ai, 
*Black-Birds, Turtle Doves Quams, Correſos,  VY 
5 Carrion Crows, Subtle Tacks, Bill-birds, Cock- 


recos, Ducks of ſeveral ſorts, Curlews, Herons, 

 Crabcatchers, Pelicans, Cormorants, . F iſhing, 

Hawks, Several forts of Fiſb, Tenpounnders, 

Paricoot as, Garr-fiſh, Spaniſh Mackrit : The 

\ Ray, Alligatorc. Crocodiles. how they differ 

| from Alligators. A narrow eſcape of an Iriſh- 
man from an Alligator, e 


before we were payed off, and diſcharged. 
Now Captain Jobnſon of Nem-Exland, being bound 
again into the Bay of Campeachy, I took the oppor. 
tünity of going a Paſſenger with him, being re- 
ſolved to ſpend ſome time at the Logwood Trade; 
and accordingly, provided ſuch neceſſaries as were 
required about it (viz.) Hatchets, Axes, Macheats, 
(4. e.. Long Knives) Saws, Wedges, c. a Pavillion 
to ſleep in, a Gun with Powder and Shot, &c. and 
leaving a Letter 6f Attorney with Mr. Fleming, a 
Merchant of Port-Royat, as well to diſpoſe of any 
thing that I ſhould ſend up to him, as to remit to 
me what I ſhould order, I took leave of my 
Friends and Imbarked. 2 


About the middle of F-b. 75-6. We failed from 


Jamaica, and with a fair Wind and Weather, ſoon 
Aer as Cape Catoch; and there met a pretty 
8 


North, which laſted two days. After that the 


Trade ſettled again at E. N. E. which ſpeedily car- 
tied us to Triſt Iſland. Ina little time I ſetled my 
ſelf in the Weſt Creek of the Weſt Lagune with 
ſome old Logwood-Cutters, to follow the Employ- 
ment with them. But I ſhall proceed no farther 
with the Relation of my own Affairs, till I have 

| given 


was not long after our arrival at Fort. Royal, 


me 
i4 4 - * 
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An. 1678 given a deſcription of the Cou 
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Bay of Campeachy. Salina Harbour. 
„and its Produg, 
with ſome particulars of the Logwood-Cuttem; 
their hunting for Beef, and making Hides, Cc. 

L have in my former Voyage deſcribed the Coaf 
from Cape Catoch to Cape Condecedo. Therefore ] 
ſhall now begin where I then left off, and follow; 
the ſame method, proceed to give ſome Account 


the Sea-coaſt of the Bay of Campeachy z being com. 


* 


- 


Sand above High-water Mark 


petently qualified. for it by many little Excurſions 
that I made from Tiff during my Abode in theſe 


The Bay of Campeachy is a deep bending of the 
Land, contained between Condecedo on the 
and a Point ſhooting forth from the High- Land 
St. Martins on the Weſt. The diſtance. between 
tlieſe two place is about 120 Leagues, in which are 
many large and navigable Rivers, wide Lagunes, Cc. 
Of all which I ſhall treat in their order, as alſo of 
the Land on the Coaſt, its Soil, Product, c. To 

ether with ſome Obſervations concerning the 
18 Plants, Vegetables, Animals, and Natives of 

e W 

From Cape Condecedo to the Salinas is 14 or 15 
Leagues; the Coaſt runs in South : It 1s all a Sandy 

y between, and the Land alfo within is dry and 
ſandy, producing only ſome ſcrubbed Trees. Halt 
way between theſe two Places you may dig 1 the 


, and find very good 
freſh Water, | 


The Salina is a fine ſmall Harbour for Banks; but 
there is not above 8 or 7 Foot Water; and cloſe 
by the Sea, a little within the Land, there is a large 


Salt Pond, belonging to Campeachy Town, which 


ields abundance of Salt. At the time when the Salt 
Keene which is in May or Fuze, the Hudiaus of the 
Country are ordered by the Spaniards, ta give their 
attendance, to rake it aſnore, and gather it into a great 
Pyramidal Heap, broad belowand ſharpat the top, 


* 


mas. 
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| 


te the Ridge of a Houſe ; then covering it all over 4*:! 


with dry Graſs and Reeds, they ſet Fire to it; and © VV 


this burns the out- ſide Salt to a hard black Cruſt: 
The hard Cruſt is afterwards a defence againſt the 
Rains that are now ſettled in, and preſerves the 
Heap dry even in the wetteſt Seaſon. The Fudiams, 
whoſe buſineſs I have told you, is to gather the 
Galt thus into Heaps, wait here by turns all the 
Kerning Seaſon, not leſs than 40 or 50 Families 
at a time; yet here are no Houſes for them to lie i 
neither do they at all regard it; for they are — 
by a freſh ſupply of Hidians every Week z and they 
| ſleep in the open Air, ſome on the Ground, but 
moſt in very poor Hammocks faſtned to Trees or 
Poſts, ſtuck into the Groynd for that purpoſe. There 
Fare is no better than their Lodging ; for they have 
no other Food, while they are here, but Tartilloes 
and Poſole. Tartillogs are ſmall Cakes made of the 
Flour of Hidian Corn; and Poſole is alſo Þ4ian 
Corn boiled, of which they make their Drink. But 
of this more hereafter, when I treat of the Natives 
and their manner of Living. When the Kerning 
Seaſon is over, the Indians march home to their 


ſettled Habitations, taking no more care of the Salt. 


But the Spaniards of Campeachy, who are owners of 
the Ponds, do frequently ſend their Barks hither for - 
Salt, to load Ships that lye in Campeachy Road; 
and afterwards: tranſport it to all the Ports in the 
Bay'of Mexico, eſpecially to Aluarado and Tompeck, 
two great Fiſhing Towns : and I think that all the 
Inland Towns thereabouts, are ſupplied with it; for 
I know' of no other Salt Ponds on all the Coaſt, 
beſides this and thoſe before mentioned. This Salina 
Harbour was often viſited by the Exgliſß Logwood- 
Cutters in their way from Jamaica to Trift, And if 
they found any Barks here, either light or laden 
they made bold to take and ſell both the Ships an 
the Indian Sailors that belonged to them. — 
N41 $ 7 rs. 7 ER woule 
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Hina-Hill. Huſe- loof Fiſh. 


15 An. PPP would.tcll you was by way of reprizal, for ſome 
W formetjnjuries received of the Spaniards ; thoug 
indeed 'twas but a pretence: forthe Governours off 

Jamaica knew nothing of it, neither durſt the H. 


mards complain; for at that time they uſed to tak 
all the Exliſb Ships they met with in theſe Parts, ng 
ſparing even ſuch as came laden with Sugar from 7 
mmaica, and were bound for Ergland, eſpecially itthey 
had Logwood aboard. This was done openly, for the 
Ships were: carried into the Havama, there ſold, and 
the Men impriſoned without any Redreſs. k 
From the Salinas to Campeachy Town, is about 20 
Leagues; the Coaſt runs S. by W. The firſt 4 Leagug 
of it, along the Coalt, 18 drowned Mangrove-Land, 
yet about two Mile South of the Salina, about 200 
Yards from the Sea, there is a frelh Spring, whichi 
viſited by all the h:d:as that paſs this way either in 
Bark or Canoa; there being no Water beſides near 
it; and there is a {mall dirty Path leads to it thro the 
Mangroves; after you are paſt theſe Mangroves, the 
Coaſt riſeth higher with many ſandy Bays, where 
Boats may convemently land, but no freſh Watertil 
ou come to a River near Campeachy Town. | The 
44s) further along the Coaſt is partly Mangrory 
but moſt of it dry Ground, and not very. fruittul; 
roducing only a few ſcrubbed Buthes : and there1sno 
1 growing on all this Coaſt, even from Cape 
Catoch to Campeachy Town. | 
About ſix Leagues before you come to Campracty, 
there is a ſmall Hill called Hina, where Privateers 
do commonly Anchor and keep Sentinels on theHil, 
to look out for Ships bound to the Town: There n 
plenty of good Fire-wood, but no Water; and in 
the Surf of the Sea, cloſe by the ſhore, you find 
abundance of Shell-fiſh, called by the Englzb, Hoſe 
boofs, becauſe the under part or Belly of the Fiſh 
flat, and ſomewhat reſembling that Figure in ſhap 
and Magnitude ; but the Back is round like a . 
8 | * 


. £51 Campeachy Town. 1 
Es; the Shell is thin and brittle, like a Lobſterss fig. 
ae itt many ſmall Claws : and by report they fe 

V very good Meat; but 1 never taſted any of them 
ay (ell, oc 5 hs. | 
There are three ſmall Jow ſandy Iſlands, about 25 

x 26 Leagues from Hina, bearing North from it, and 


nue Leagues from Campeac hy. On the South fide of 
J. heſe 1 a there 18 good Anchora 5 but neither 
1 Wood nor Water: and as for Animals, we ſaw none, 
the 


ut only great numbers of large Rats and Plenty, of 
Boobies, and Men- of-War- Birds. | Theſe Illands are 
alld the Tiamg les, from the Figure they make in 
their Poſition. There are no other at any diſtance 
SV from the ſhore, but theſe and the Alcranies, men- 
nd, toned in the former Chapter, in all this Coaſt that 

"20 Wl have ſeen, by 4 os 2 . 56 
From Hina to Campeachy, asT have ſaid before, is 
u bout 6 Leagues. Campeach) is a fair Town, ſtanding 
an the ſhore in a ſmall bending of the Land; and is 
the only Town on all this Coaſt, even from Cape 
Catoch to La vera Crux, tliat ſtands open to the Sea. It 
rt makes a fine ſhew, being built all with good ſtone. 
1 The Houſes are not high, but the Walls very ſtrong; 
the Roofs flattiſh, after the Spaniſh Faſhion, and 
0 covered with Pantile. There is a ſtrong Cittadel or 
Fort at one end, planted with many Guns, where 
the Governour reſides with a {mall Garriſon to de- 
fend it. Though this Fort commands the Town and 


ady Harbour, yet it has been twice taken. Firſt by 
a vir Chriſtopher Mims ; who, about the Year 1659. 
* having ſummoned the Governour, and afterwards 
_ ſtayed 3 days for an Anſwer before he landed his 
u Men, yet thentook it by Storm, and that only with 
* {mall Arms. I have been told that when he was 
Hoſe adviſed by the Jamaica Priyateers, to take it by Stra- 
ima dasem in the Night, he replyed, that he ſcorned to 
ſhay lteal a Victory; therefore when he went againſt it, 

| Tut: 


le gave them warning of his Approach, by his 
7 Drums 
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wear nothing elſe. It is u 


Salinas, I know of no other vendible Commodity 


Cotton Clotbz. 


An. 167 Drums and Trumpets; yet he took the Fort at $4 6, 
WWV firſt Onſet; and immediately became Maſter of th Wit 


Place. "RFA 

It was taken a ſecond time by Exgliſb and Frey 
Privateers, about the Year 1678, by ſuprize. They at 
landed in the Night about two Leagues from t 
Ton, and marching into the Country, lighted on: d 


Path that brought them thither. The next Morning N. 


near Sun: riſing, they entred the Town, when many c 
of the Inhabitants were now ſtirring in their Houſes ;M ic 
who hearing a noiſe ih the Street, looked out toknoy 
the Occaſion ; and ſeeing armed Men marching to to 
wards the Fort, ſuppoſed them to be ſome Soldiers q wi 
their own Garriſon, that were returned out of the 
Country for about a Fortnight or 3 Weeks before; MW N 
they had ſent out a Party to ſuppreſs ſome Indian Pr 
then in Rebellfon ; a thing very common in this til 
Country. Under favour of this Suppoſition, the it 
Privateers marched through the Streets, even to the a1 
Fort, without the leaſt Oppoſition. Nay, the Ton. at 
People bad them Good Morrow ; and CongratulatedW he 
their ſafe return; not diſcovering them to be Ene tm 
mies, till they fired at the Sentinels on the Fort- wal fo 
m 
Ri 
cu 


- and peſently after began a furious Attack ; and 


turning two ſmall Guns, which they found in the 
Parade, againſt the Gatesof the Fort, they ſoon mad: 
themſelves Maſters of it. The Town is not vel to 
rich, though as I ſaid before, the only Sea-port on til 
all this Coaſt. The chiefeſt Manufacture of the ve 
Country 1s Cotton-Cloth ; this ſerves for cloathing 
the Hidiaus, and even the poorer. fort of Spamard pr. 
ſd alſo for making daib ru 
for — and remitted to other parts for the ſame 
ep | 


e. & 0 le | 
V Beſides Cotton-Cloth, and Salt fetched from tht 


exported hence. Indeed formerly this place wasthe 
Scale of the whole Logwood-Trade ; which is ye 
acted | , 


Logwood, 4 Rich Commodity | 47 
ſote ſtill called Palo (i. e. Wood) de Campeachy; tho An. 1678 
it did not grow nearer than at 12 or 14 Leagues 
diſtance from the Town. N ("590 | 

The place where the Spaniards did then cut it, was 
at a River called Champeton, about 10 or 12 Leagu 
to Leeward of Campeachy Town; the Coaſt from 
thence South, the Land pretty high and rocky, The 
Native Indians that lived hereabouts, were hired to 
cat it for a Ryal a Day, it being then worth go, 
100 Or rigs oY Tim. 2 | 

After the — 75 had taken Jamaica, and began 
to cruiſe in this Bay, they found many Barks laden 
with it, but not knowing its value then, they either 
ſet them adrift or burned them, ſaving only the 
Nails and Iron work; a thing now uſual among the 
Privateers ; taking no notice at all of the Cargo; 
till Capt. James, having taken a great Ship laden with 
it and brought her home to England, to fit her for 
A Privateer; beyond his n ſold his Wood 
at a great rate; tho? before he valu d it fo little that 
he burned of it all his Paſſage home. After his re- 
turn to Jamaica, the Engliſh viſiting this Bay, 
found out the Place where it grew, and if they 
met no Prize at Sea, they would go to Champeton 
River, where they were certain to find large Piles 
cut to their Hand, and brought to the Sea ſide ready 
to be ſhipp'd off. This was their Common Practice; 
till at the laſt the Spamards ſent Soldiers thither to pre- 
vent their Depredations. 
But by this time the Engli/þ knew the Trees, as 
growing ; and underſtanding their value, began to 
rummage other Coaſts of the Main, in ſearch of 
it, till, according to their defire, they found large 
Groves of it, firſt at Cape Catoch ; (which, as I have 
Haid before, was the firſt Place where they ſettled to 
Logwood-cutting) and loaded many Veſſels from 
thence to Jamaica, and other Places. But it growing 
Karce there, they found out the Lagune of T7 in the 


Bay 


| 48 + Port-Royab Harhgut and Iſland. 

| An. 1675, Bay of Campeachy ; where they followed the fame 
19 Trade, and have ever ſince continued it, evento Fu Iv 
time of my being here: But toproceed. | m 
From the River Champeton to Port-Royal, is about MI of 

18 Leagues; the Coaſt S. S. W. or S. W. by g 
Low: land with a ſandy Bay, againſt the Sea, and lo 
ſome Trees by theſhore, with ſmall Savamabs, min b. 
with ſmall ſhrubby Woods within Land all the MW C 

way. There is only one River between Chainpetgy 


and Fort- Royal, called Port Eſcondedo. | w 
Port- Royal is a broad entrance into a Salt Lam, Wl 4 
of 9 or 10 Leagues long, and 3 or 4 wide, with MF Y 
2 Mouths, one at each end. This Mouth of Pot. WM T 
Royal hath a Barr, whereon there is 9 or 10 Foot Ml 1* 
Water, Within the Barr it is deep enough, and Il © 
there is good Anchoring on either ſide. The en. ir 
trance is about a Mile over, and two Miles in © 
length; it hath fair ſandy Bays on each fide, with 
ſmooth Landing. „F ff 
Ships commonly anchor on the Weather or Eat A 
fide next Champeton, both for the convenience of 0 
ſome Wells they dug on the Bays by the Priva ill * 
teers and Log-· wood - Cutters, as alſo to ride more out WM ” 
of the Tide, which here runs very ſtrong. This tl 
Place is remarkable enough, becauſe from hence the IM " 
Land trends away Wet, and runs ſo for about 65 I '* 
or 70 Leagues farther. 2 Fe N 
On the Weſt ſide of this Harbour is a low Iſland; I b. 
call'd by Us Port-Royal- Ind; which makes ove I 
ſide of the Mouth, as the Main does the other: It 
is about 2 Miles wide and 3 pr long, running Ml © 
Eaſt and Welt. The Eaſt end of this Iſland is fand) I ® 
and pretty clear of Woods, with ſome Grafs, bear- ch 
ing a ſmall prickly Bur, no bigger than a Grey Pea, ly 
which renders it very troubleſome to thoſe that walk Wl © 
bare-foot, as the Bay-Men often do. There are ſom? 8 


Buſhes of Burton-wood ; and a little further to the v 
Weſt grow large Sapadilto-Irees, whoſe Fruit 15 


wk” 


n 
1 ; 


Triſt Inns. 


long and very , pleaſant. The reſt of the Iſland is. 1576 
— — 4 eſpecially the Northſide, which is full SYS 
of white Mangrove cloſe to the ſhore: 


On the Weſt ſide of this Iſland; is another ſittall 


low Iſlahd; called Tig, ſeparited from the former 


by a ſmall; Salt Oteek, ſcarce broad enough for à 
Canoa to pad dle thirou gg. 
The and Triſt is in ſome Places three Miles 
wide, and about 4 Leagues in length; tuning E. 
and W. The Eaſt end is ſwampy and ful of white 
Mangroves; and tlie South : fide much the ſame: 


| The Weſt part is. dry and ſandy; bearing a ſort of 


long Graſs, growing in TH VO thin. This is a 
ſort of Savannah, with ſome large 1 8 
is fullof 
Coco- Plum Buſhes, and ſome Grapes. . e 
The Coco-Plum Buſh is about 8 or 9 Foot high, 
ſpreading out into many Branches. Its Rind 'black 
and ſmooth, the Leaves oval and pretty large; and 
of a dark Green. The Fruit is about the bigneſs of 
a Horſe· Plum, but round; ſomè are black, ſome 
white, others reddiſh: The Skin of the Plum is very 
thin and ſinooth; the infide white, foft and woolly; 
rather fit to ſuck than bite, inclofing in the Middle a 
large ſoft Stone: This Fruit grows commonly in the 
Sand near the Sea; and I have taſted ſome that 
have been ſaltiſh ; but they are commonly ſweetand 
Pleaſant enough; and accounted very wholſom 
The Body of the Grape-Tree is about two or three 
Foot in Circumference, growing 7 or 8 Foot* high, 
then ſends forth many Branches; whoſe Twigs are 
tick and groſs; the Leaves are ſhaped much like an 
lvy Leaf, but broader and more hard; the Fruit is 
3s big as an ordinary Grape; growing in Bunches or 
Cluſters among the Twigs all over the Tree; it is 
black when ripe,and the inſidereddiſh, with large 
hard Stone in the middle. This Fruit is very pleaſant 
and wholſomz but of little fubſtinee, the Stones 
= being 


ing in it. The North ſide of the Weſt 


50 
An. 1676. being ſo large: The Body and Limbs of the Tree 


* 


\ Lizards.” 


are good Fewel, making a clear ſtrong Fire, there 
fore often uſed by the Privateersto harden the Steel; 
of their Guns when faulty. 18 ä 

The Animals of this Id are, Lizards, Guaroes 


Snakes and Deer: Beſide the common ſmall Lizard, 


there is another ſort of a large kind, calbd a Lyor- 
Lizard: This Creature is ſnap d much like the other, 
but al moſt as big as a Man's Arm, and it has a 

Comb on its Head; when it is aſſaulted it ſets its 
Comb up an end; but otherway it lies down flat: 
Here are two or three ſorts of Snakes: ſome very 

e, as I have been told. - 
the Weſt end of the Iſland cloſe by the Sea, 


you may dig in the Sand 5 or 6 foot deepand find 


good freſh Water: There are commonly Wells 
ready made by Seamen to water their Ships; but 
they ſoon fill up, if not cleared; and if you dig 
too deep, your Water will be Salt. This pn 
was ſeldom. clear of Inhabitants when the Eli 
viſited the Bay for Logwood ; for the biggeſt Ships 
did always ride here in 6 or 7 fathom Water cloſe 
by the ſhore but ſmaller Veſſels ran up 3 Leagues 
hy to One-Buſh-Key, of which in my former 


er. | TART . 

The ſecond Mouth or Entrance into this Lagune is 
between Triſt, and Beef -Iund, and is about 3 mile 
wide. It is thoal without, and only two Channels 
to come in: The deepeſt Channel on the Spring Tide, 
has 12 Foot Water. - It lyes near the middle of the 
Mouth; hard Sand on the Bar; the Weſt Channel 
is about 10 Foot Water; and lyes pretty near Beef- 
Hard : you run in with the Sea-Breez, and found 
all the Way taking your ſounding from Bee, Iſand 
More. e bottom is ſoft Oaz, and its ſhoals gra- 
dually. Being ſhot in within Beef-Ifland Point, you 
will have three Fathom ; then you may ſtand over 


towards T, till you come near the ſhore, 92 
| de 
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Laguna Termina. 
there anchor as leaſe ; There is good "Anchor. 
ing an whete within the Bar between Tri and 
Beef-Iflmd, but the Tide is much ftronger than at 
Fort- Royal. This is the other Mouth or opening to 
the Salt Lagune before mentioned. This Lagune is 
call'd by the Spantards, Lagma Termina, or the La- 
of- Tides, becauſe they run very ſtrong here. 
Small Veſſels, as Barks, Periagoes or Canoas may 
fail thro this Lagune, from one Mouth to the other, or 
into ſuch Creeks, Rivers, or ſmaller Lagunes, as 
themſelves into this, of which here are many: 
The firſt of note on the Eaſt part of this Lagune, as 
ou come in at Port- Royal, is the River Simma- 


* 
An. 1676 


ent a, | 7 | 
This River, though but ſmall, yet is big enough 
South 


for Periagoes to enter. It diſembogues on 


fide near the middle of the Lagune. There was 


formerly an hidian Village named Summaſenta, near 
the Month of the River; and another large Hudiam 
Town, called Chucquebal, ) or 8 Leagues up in the 


Country. This latter was once taken by the Pri- 


vateers ; by whom have been informed, that there 


were about two thouſand Families of Indians 


in it, and two or three Churches, and as many Spa- 
niſn Friers, though no white Men beſide. The Land 
near this River yields plenty of Logwood. 

From Summaſenta Raver to One-Buſb-Key is 4 or 5 


Leagues, the ſhore running Weſt. Lhave deſcribed 


Une-Buſh- Key, and the Creek againſt it, which, 
as I faid, is very narrow, and not above A mile long 
before it opens into anothegfivide Lake, Tying near - 
eſt N. and 8. called e Lene It is about a 
e and a Half Wide, ud 3 Leagues long, encom- 
ed with\ Ties. At the S. E. cor- 
ner of it there is another Crtek about a mile wide 
at the Mouth rumning & or / Miles into the Country; 
on both ſides of it r of Logwood; there- 
fore it was inhabited by oy 


I 
ab 


iſumen who lived in 
3 ſmall 


d; 


32 
An. 1876. ſmall Companies, from three to ten in a Co 


* 


as they were cutting Logwood together. This Cap. 


Serles / Adventure. 


"and Mie chemielves ut bein luft convenience . 
Cutting. At the Head of the Creek they made a 
path, leading into a large Savannah full of black 
Cattle, Horſes and Deer; which was often viſited 
by them upon occaſion. | | 
At the North end, and about.;the middle of the 
Eaſt Lagune, there is another ſinall Creek like that 
which comes out againſt One- Buſb- Mey, but leſs and 
ſhallower, which diſchargeth it ſelf into Lagima 
Termina, againſt a {mall ſandy Key, called by the 
Engliſh Serles's Key, from one Captain Serles, who 
firſt Careen'd his Veſſel here, and was afterwards kil. 
led in the Weſtern Lagune, by one of his Company 


tain Serles was one of Sir Hemy Morgans Command- 
ers, at the Sacking of Panama; who being ſent out to 
cruiſe in a {mall Veſlel in the South Seas, happened 
to ſurpize at Taboca, the Boatſwain and moſt of the 
Crew belonging to the Trinity), a. Spaniſh Ship, 
on Board which were the. Friers and Nuns, with 
all the old Gentlemen and Matrons of the Town 
to the number of 1500 Souls, beſides an immenſe 
Treafure in Silber and Gold, as I was informed 
by Captain Peralta, who then Commanded her, as 
he did afterwards, when ſhe was taken by Captain 
Sharps all which he might have taken in the Ship 
had he beer. 
On the WelbTide of the Eaſt Lagune, there is a 
ſmall S of Mangroves, that ſeparates it from 
another — parallel with it, called the Fal- 
Lagunte, which is about «bieneſs pf the former. 
Towards the North of chis Lagune runs 3 
ſmall Creek, coming ont of the Fa, Lagune, deep 
enough forfmallBarksito' pals t. 
At the South end df this Laguns, there is a Creek 
about a mile wide at its Mouth; and half a mile 
from thence it divides into two Branches; one . 
0 f | | b 


E 


The Riſe of the Logwood-Trade. 
the Eaſt, the other the Weſt Branc 


js freſh 10 Months; but in the midi of the dry 
Seaſon tis brackiſh. Four Miles from the Mouth, the 

Land on both ſides theſe two Branches is wet — 

ſwampy, affording only Mangroves by the Greeks 

ſides ; only at the Heads of them, — are many 

large Oaks, beſides whichl did never ſee any grow- 

ing within the Tropicks: but 20 Paces withinthat 


on plenty of Logwood, therefore the; gr gr 
ettled — here alſo. | 


On the Weſt fide of the Weſt Branch l 
Paſture for Cattle about 3 Miles from 8 to 


| which the Logwood-Cutters had made paths Rum , 


their Huts to Cattle, whichare always therein 
great numbers ; and commonly fatter than thoſe in 
the Neighbouring Savamabs ; and therefore was 


called rs fat Savamah ; and this Weſt Creek was 


) 

| 

always moſt inhabited by Logwood-Cutters. 
, . The Logwood-Irade was grown very common 
If before I came+ hither, here being as 1 bald 

: 

d 


about 260 or 270 Men living in all the Laguie and 


at Beef-Ifland, of which - Je I ſhall ſpeak hereafter + 
The Tade | had its RG kom the decay of Priva- 


terring; for after Jamaica was well ſett ed by the 
Enghſb, and a Peace eſtabliſhed with Ed the 
Jy Privateers who had hitherto liued upon 


ed ei 


. wanting ſubſiſtance, were forc 


to 
to 255 Guavas, NN 


The more Induſtrous fare, of them came hither 
va en _ I 2 0 
enough the e 
to toil at Cobine Wood. 


They were good 


Aer of thoſe Employ ments affected them ſo 
Dd 3 much 


yes a large. 


the 2 were put to their ſhifts; Bey te had | 
prodigally ſpent whatever they got, and now 


where. the Privateer- Trade ſtill 
. or intothe hay for Lagwoodl＋Vv— 


y could work vel ö 
thought it a dry buſineſs 
Marks- 


Men, and ſo OY: more delight in Hunting; but 


: 


53 
h, both deep An. 1676˙ 
enough for ſmall Barks 7 or 8 Miles up. The Water WWW 


* 


An, 1656. much as Privateeri 
e dSallies out in ſmall Parties among the neareſt Indian 


Lognvod- Cutting. 
; therefore they often made 


Towns; where they plundred and broughtaway the 
Indian Women to ſerve them at their Huts, and ſent 
their Huſbands to be ſold at Jamaica; beſides they 


hatt not forgot their 6Id-Drinking-bouts, and would 


ſtill ſpend 30 or 40 lat a fitting aboard the Ships 
that came hither from Jamaica; carouſing and firing 
of Guns 3 or 4 days together. And tho afterwards 
. ſober Men came into the Bay to cut Wood, yet 
2 


ces the old Standards ſo debauched them that 
could never ſettle themſelves under any Civil 
Government, but continued in their Wickedneſs, 
till the Spanzards, encouraged by their careleſs Rio- 
ting, fell upon them, and took moſt of them ſingly 
at their own Huts; and carried themaway Priſoners 
to 


were ſent to Mexico, and ſold to ſeveral Tradeſmen 
in that City; and from thence, after two or three 
Vears, when they could ſpeak Sparſh, — 2 of 
them made their Eſcapes, and marched in by-Paths 
back to La Vera Ou, and by the Flota conveyed 
to Spain; and {8 to Elmd. I have ſpoke with 
many of them finde, ho told me that none of them 


were ſent to the Silver Mines to work, but 


kept in or near the City, and never ſuffered 


to go with" their Caravans to New Mexico, or that 


way. 1 relate this, becauſe it is generally ed 
that thewSpawfardreommonty fend their Priſoners 
thither, and uſe them very b Aly; but 1 
could never” learm that any Europea has been th 
ſerved; whether for fear of diſcovering their Weak- 
neſs, or for any other Reaſen, I know not. But to 


_ proceed; It is moſt certain that the L -Cutters, 
that were in the Bay what I was there, were all 


routed or taken a thing I ever feared, and that 
was the reaſon that moved me at laſt to comeaway, 
; 19 7 9 49 k. XX 0 * | 4 | Fs +; although 
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Campeachy or La Vera Cr; from whente they 
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: Wet Seaſons. 
although a Place where 


a Mien wich 7 e gotten An. 1676, 
an Eſtate. ee 


ke a Account of the fiſt 
ſetlin is Place by my: Country- men, I 
next ſay ſomething concerning the Seaſons of the 
Year, ſome particulars of the Country, its Animals, 
of the n Ale paldg _ of Hun- 
ting, and ſeveralremarkable es Hhapgened 
during my ſtay there. 11 4 9 
This part of the Bay of Campeachy lyes mabout vnd. 
of North Lat. The Sea · Breezes here in fair weather, 
are at N. N. E. or N. The Land winds are af. 8. E. 


Havi 


and S. but in bad Weather at E. 8. E. a hatd gale 


for two or three days together. The dry Seaſon begins 
in September, and holds till Aprilor Ma thencomes 
in the wet Seaſon, which begins with Tornadoes ; 
firſt one in a day, and by degrees increaſimg till 
and then you have ſet Rains till the latter end 
Aiguſt. This ſevells the Rivers ſo that they over- 
flow, and the Savannahs begin to be covered with 
Water; and although there may be ſome intermiſſi- 
ons of dry Weather, yet there ge ſtill plentiful 
ſhowers of Rain: ſo that as the water does not in- 
creaſe ; neither does it decreaſe, but continmes thus 
till the North Winds are ſet in ſtrong, und then all 
the Savannahs for many Miles, ſeem to be but part 
of the Sea, The Norths do common ſet in about 
the beginning of October, and cn’]ο¹ by intervals 
till March. But of theſe 1 ſnall ſpeak more in my 
Chapter of Winds. Theſe Winds blowing righe in 


on the Land, drive in the Sea, ani keep the Tides 


from their conſtant Courſe as long as they laft, which 
is ſometimes two or three Days; by this means the 
Freſhes are pent tip, and overflow much mere than 
before, tho there beleſs Rain. They blow moi ge- 
ly in December and Fanuary ; but af de- 
creaſe in ſtrength; and are neither ſo frequent᷑ nor 
laſting, and then the F 5 begin to drain from 2 


33 


Wild Pine. 


45. 1676. the low Groggd. By the middle of Feb. The Land 


is all Al in the next Month perhaps yau will 
ſcarce get Water to drink, even 1n thoſe Savannahs 
2 4 6 Weeks before were like 4 Sea. By the be- 


Mars of April, the Ponds al{ointhe Sayannahs are 
2 
ar 


ee in in their Neceſſit 5 make to the 
Woods, and — 2 themſelves with that they 
| Radi in * Hines. 


+Ths:avild Ping is a Plant ſo called, becauſe it 
ſbmenünt reſembles the Buſh that bears the Pine: 
they are commonly ſupported, or grow from ſome 
Bunch, Knot or . of the Tree, where they 
take root, and oy right. The Root: is ſnort — 
thick, from whence the Leaveg riſe up in folds one 
within another, ſpreading off at the top: They are 
ofa good thick Subſtance, and about 10 or 12 Inches 
Jag: The out- ſide Leaves are ſo compact as to con. 
tain the Rain- water as it falls. They will hold a 
Pint and a half, or a Quart; and this Water refrefhes 
the Leaves and nouriſhes the Root. When we find 
theſe Pines, we ſtick our Knives into the Leaves juſt 
above the Root, and that Jets out the Water, which 
e catch in our Hats, as Ilave * many times to 
| at relief. 
Ihe Land near che dea or the L es is Mangrovy, 
and always wet, bus at a little diſtance from it, it 
is faſt an firm. aid never overflow'd but in the 
wer geaſon. The Soil is a ſtrong yellowiſh Clay; 
But yet the upper Coat or ſurface 1s a black mou 05 
tho not deep. Herę gro divers ſorts of Trees of no 
gtrat hulk — Among theſe the Logwood- 
'Brecs thrive beſt, and are very plentiful; this being 
themaſt proper Soil for them: Pia ber do pot thrive 
_ i>dwfGtound; neither ſhall youſee any growing in 
richt black mould. They are much like our White. 
„ nh in Of 5 but generally a great deal dies 


up, and onethat knows not how-to get Wa. 
en for thick z but thoſe that 
ainted 
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the Rind of the young growing Branches is white An. 


and ſmooth ; with ſome prick les ſhaeting forth here WV 


and there: So that an Ergliſh-man not knowing the 
difference, would take them for White: Thorns; but 
the Body and old Branches are K ; the Rind 
rougher, with few or no prickles. The Jeaves are 
Call and {ſhaped like the Common White-Thorn- 
Leaf, of a paliſn Green. We always chuſe to cut 
the old black - rinded Trees; for theſe have leſs ſap, 
and require but little pains to chip or cut at. 
The ſap is white, and the heart red: The heart is 
uſed much for dying ; therefore we chip off all the 
white ſap, till we come to the heart ; and then it is 
fit to be tranſported to Europe. After it has been 
chip'd a little while, it turns Ic if it lyes 
in the Water it dyes it like and ſometimes 
it has been uſed to write with. Some Trees are 5 or 
6 Foot in Circumference : and thele we can ſcarce 
cut into Logs ſinall enough, for a Man's Burthen, 
without great Labour ; and thereſqte are forced to 
blow them up. It ĩs a very ponderous ſort of wood, 
aud burns very well, making a, clear ſtrong fire, 
and very laſting. We always harden the Steels of 
our Fire-Arms, when they are faulty, in a Logwood- 
Fre, if we ne it, but otherways, as L ſaid before, 

with Burton wood or the Grape - tree. The true Log- 
ood I think grows only in the Country of Jucatan ; 
and even there but only in ſome Places near the Sea. 
The chiefeſt places for it are either here or at 
Cape Catoch, and on the South ſide of Fucatan in 
the Bay of Honduras. There are other ſorts af 
Wood much like it in colour, and uſed for dying 
alſo; ſome more eſteemed, others. of leſſer value. 
Of theſe ſorts... Bloadwood and Stock- fin wood 
are of the natural growth.gf ARTIE; ds, 
. The Gulph of 7 


Gulph of, Nicaragua, which, o ws againſt 
the Ille of  Providarce, 15, the _ Place that I 


- 


jaov in the North Sas, tht produces te Blood: 
n wood 


e , 1 


58 Blood-wood and Stock-wood-fiſh. 
An. 1575. wood: And the Land on the other fide of the 
VV Country againſt it in the South Seas, produceth the 
ſame ſorts. / | 
This Wood is of a brighter red than the Log 
wood. It vvas fold for 30 J. per Tun, vvhen Log. 
wood vvas but at 14 or 15; and at the ſame time 
Stock-Fiſh-Wood vvent at y or 8. This laſt ſort grows 
in the near Rio la Hacha, to the Eaſtof gt. 
Martha, by the ſides of Rivers in the Lovv-Land. 
Itis a ſmaller fort of Wood than the former. 1 
have ſeen a Tree much like the Logwood, in the 
River of Conception in the Sambaloes ; and I knovy 
it will dye; but whether it be either of theſe tvvo 
ſorts, I know not: Beſides here and in the places 
before- mentioned, I have not met with any ſuch 
Wood in America. | 
At Cherburg near Siterra-Leone in Africa, there is 
Camvvood, which is much like Biood-vvood, 1f not 
the ſame. And at Timgueen, in the Baff. Judies, 
there is alſo ſuch-another fort: I have not heard of 
any more in any part of the World. But to proceed. 
The Land as you go farther from the Sea riſeth ſtill 
ſomewhat higher; and becomes of a more plan- 
table Mould There the Trees are generally of ano- 
ther ſort; growing higher and taller than the Log. 
trees or any near them: Beyond this, you ſtil] 
enter in e Savannahs of long Graſs, two or 
three Miles wide; in ſome Places much more. 
The Monld of the Savannahs is generally black 
and deep, producing a courſe ſort of [edgy Graſs: 
In the latter end of t time, vve ſet fire to it, 
which runs like Wild- fire, and keeps burning as lon 
as there is any Fewel; unleſs ſome good ſhovver 
Rain put it out: Then preſently ſprings up a new 
green Crop, vvhich thrives beyond all belief. 'The 
Savannahsare bounded on each ſide vvith Ridges of 
higher Land, of a light-brown Colour ; deep and 
very - fruitful; producing extraordinary ang” + 
. rees 
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Squaſhes, » Large Monkies. 59 
Trees. The Land for 10 or 20 Miles from the Sea; An. 1676. 
is generally compos'd of many Ri of delicate 
Wood-land, and large Furrows of pleaſant graffy 
c,vanuahs, alternately intermix'd with each other. 

The Animals of this Country are, Horſes, Bullocks, 

Deer, Warree, Precary, Squaſhes, Poſſums, Mon- 
kies, Ant Bears, Sloths, Armadilloes, Porcupines, 
Land- turtle,  Guanoes, and Liaards ot all kinds. 

The Squaſh is a four-footed Beaſt, bigger than 
a Cat: Its Head is much like a Foxes'; with ſhort 
Ears and a long Noſe;-Ithas pretty ſhort Legs; and 
harp Claws, by which it will run up Trees like a 
Cat. The Skin is covered with ſhort fine yellowiſh 
Hair. The fleſh of it is good, ſweet, wholeſom 
Meat. We commonly fan and roaſt it; and then 
we call it Pig; and Ithink it cats as well. It feeds 
on nothing but good Fruit ; therefore we find them 
moſt among the Sapadillo-Trees'; This Creature 
never rambles very far: and being taken young, 
will become as tame as a Dog; and be as roguil 
as a Monkey. ” ; I 


The Monkies that are in theſe Parts are the uglieſt 

I ever ſaw. They are much bigger than a Hare, and 
have great Tails about two foot and a half long, The 
under ſide of their Tails is all bare, with à hlack 
hard ſkin ; but the upper ſide, and all the Body is 
covered with courſe, long, black, ſtaring Hair. Theſe 
Creatures keep together 20 or 30 in 4 Company, 
and ramble over the Woods; leaping from Tree to 
Tree. If they meet with à ſingle Perſon they will 
threaten to devour him. When I have been alone 
I have been afraid to ſhoot them, eſpecially the firſt 
time I met them. They were * great Company 
dancing from Tree to Tree, over my Head; chatter- 
ing and making a terrible Noiſe; and a great many 
grim Faces, and ſhewing Antick Geſtures. Some broke 
down dry Sticks and threw at me 222 


3 | | EIS 
\ Monkies. Ant-Bearsy. 


An. 1676. their Urine and Dung about my Ears : at laſt one 


bigger than the reſt, came to a {mall Limb juſt over 
my Head; and leaping directly at me, made me 
ſtart back; but the Monkey caught hold of the 
Bough with the tip of his Tail; and there conti. 
nued ſvvinging to and fro, and making Mouths at 
1 —— — — -- At laſt I paſt on, they ſtill 
keeping me Company, with the like menacing Po- 
ſtures, till I-came to our Huts. The Tails of theſe 
Monkies ars as good to them as one of their Hands, 
and they will holdas faſt by them. If two or more 
of us were together they would haſten from us. The 
Females with their young ones are much troubled 
to leap after the Males ; for they have commonly 
two : one ſhe carries under one of her Arms ; the 
other ſits on her back, and claſps her tvvo fore Paws 
about her Neck. Theſe Monkies are the moſt ful. 
len I ever met with; for all the Art we could uſe, 
would never tame them. It isa hard matter to ſhoot 
one of them, ſo as to take it; for if it gets hold with 
its Clavvs or Tail, it will not fall as long as one 
breath of Life remains. After I have ſhot at one 
and broke a Leg or an Arm, I have pitied the poor 
Creature. to ſee it look and handle the vvounded 
Limb; and turn it about from fide to ſide. Theſe 
Monkies are very rarely, or (as ſome ſay) never on 
the Ground. | | 

The Ant-Bear is a four-footed Beaſt, as big as a 
pretty large Dog; with rough black-brown Hair: It 
has ſhort Legs; a long Nofeand little Eyes; a very 
little Mouth, and a flender 'Fongue like an Earth- 
worm about 5 or 6 Inches long. This Creature feeds 
on Ants; therefore you alvvays find them near an 
Ants Neſt or Path. It takes its Food thus. It lays 
its Noſe down flat on the Ground, cloſe by 
Path thatthe Antstravelin, (whereof kere are many 
in this Country) and then puts ont his Tongue 
thwart the Path: the Ants paſſing. forwards and 
ra ABER bs, backwards 
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backwards continually, when they come to the 4n. 1576. 
Totigue make a ſtop, By in two or three Minutes VV 
time it will be covered all over with Ants; which 

be I ſhe perceiving, draws in her Tongue, and then eats 

© | them; and after puts it out again totrapan more. 

| They ſmell very ſtrong of Ants, and taſte much 
Logger; for Ihave eaten of them. I have met with 

theſe Creatures in ſeveral places of America, as well 


0 as here; (i. e. in the Samba loes) and in the Sout h- Seas 
8 on the Mexican Continent. . 
* The Sloth is a four- footed. hairy, ſad coloured Ani- 


1 WW malſomewhat leſs than the Ant- bear, & not ſo rough: 
y Its Head is round, its Eyes ſmall ; it has a ſhort 
„ VNoſe, and very ſharp Teeth; ſhort Legs, but extraor- 
„ I dinary long ſharp Claws. , This Creature feds on 
1. Leaves, whether indiffexently of all ſorts, or only on 
ſome particular kinds, Lknow not. They are very 
00 miſchievous to the Trees where they come, and are 
th ſo flow in motion, that whin they have Taten all 


the Leaves on one Tree, before they gan get d 
7 from that and climb another, and ſettle omielves 


r MF fotheir freſh Banquet (which takes them up 5 or 
d 6 days, tho' the Trees ſtand near: They are no- 
C6 WF thing but {kin and bones, altho' they came down 
plump and fat from the laſt Tree. They never de- 
ſcend till they have ſtript every Limb and Bough, 
4 and made them as bare as Winter. It takes them up 
It 8 or 9 Minutes to move one of their Feet” 3 Inches 
forward; and they move all their four Feet one after 


4 another, at the ſame flow rate; neither will ſtripes 
Js make them mend their pace; which I have tryed to 
in do, by e them; but they ſeem inſenſible, 
5 70 can neither be frighted, or provoked. to move 


r 

The Ange fo called from its Suit of Armour) 
8 as biga&afmall ſucking Pig ; the body of it pret 
one, "This Cure» jnchled i gcc Shell 


o "8 


Nere- Cat. 


An. 1676. which guards all its back, and comes down on boch 
ſides, and meets under the belly 


5 leaving room f 
the four Legs; the Head is ſmall, with 2 Nofe lik 
a Pig, a pretty long Neck, and can put out its Head 
before its Body when it walks; but on any danger 
ſhe puts it in under the ſnell; and drawing in Fe 
Feet, the lies ſtock ſtill like a Land-Turtle': And 
though you toſs her about ſhe will not move 
her ſelf. The Shell is joynted inthe middle of the 
+ back ; ſo that ſhe can turn the fore-part of her body 
about which way ſhe pleaſes. The Feet are like 
thoſe of a Land- Turtle, and it has ſtrong Clayy 

wherewith it dips holes in the Ground like a 2 


Turtle. l (ted | 
The Porcupine being a Creature well known, Il! 
paſs it in filence. 188 * 
The Beaſts of prey that are bred in this Country 
are Tigre-Cats, and (as is reported by our mY 
Lions. The Tigre-Catis-about thebigneſs of a Bull. 
Dug, with ſhort Legs, and a truſs Body, ſhaped 
much like a Maſtiff, but in all thingselfe, (v3z.) its 
Head, the colour of its Hair, and the manner of its 
Preying, much reſembling the Tigre, only ſome- 
What leſs. Here are great numbers of them: They 
prey on young Calves or other Game ; whereof 
here is plenty. And becauſe they do not want Food, 
they are the leſs. to be feared.” But I have wiſht 
them farther off, when J have met them in the 
Woods; becauſe their aſpect appears ſo very aud 
and fierce. I never did fee any Lion in this Coui- 
try ; but I have been informed by two or three per- 
ſons that they did ſee Lions here: Hut Lam aſſured, 
that they are not numerous. . * 
Here are a great many 1 
this Country; more particula 


forts, ſome yellow, ſome green, andotfers of a dun 
black and yellowiſn ſpets, The 427 
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Colour, wit 


The fleſh is very ſweet and taſtes much like a Land. 
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Leg; 6. or 7 Foot 


Huge Snakes, 


ſort of Creatures ; for ther ty fill and prey on 


Lizards, Guanoes, or other Animals that come 
n n 
It is reported that ſometimes they lirk in Trees: 


and that they are ſo mighty in ſtrength, as to hold 
2 Bullock * of his Horns, when they ha 
pen to come fo near that ſhe can twiſt her ſe 
about the Limb of the Tree and the Horn at once. 
Theſe are accounted very good Meat by ſome, and 
are eaten frequently: I my ſelſ havetryed it for cu- 
riofity, but cannot commend it. I have heard ſome 
Bay-men report, that they have ſeen ſome of this 
kind here as big as an ordinary Man's Waſte ; hut! 
never ſaw any ſuch.” 
The n Snakes are no 
Man's 
of a very lively green colour, but their Bellies in- 
clining to . 
among the green Leaves, and prey upon ſmall Birds. 
This I have often ſeen, and was once in danger to 
be bit by one before I ſaw'it: For I was | going to 
take hold of a Bird that flattered and cryed out juſt 
by me, yet did not fly away, neither could I ima- 
gine the reaſon till reaching out my hand, I per- 
ceived the head of a Snake cloſe by it; and looking 
more narrow ly, I ſaw the upper part of the Snake 
about two or three Inches from his Head, twiſted 
about the poor Bird. | 
What they feed on beſides Birds I know not, but 
they are ſaid to be very venemous. 
The dun coloured Snake is a little bigger than the 
green Snake, but not above a Foot and a half, or two 
E we ſhould often fee in and about our 
Huts; büt did not 
, FIGS and are very nimble in chacing 
e Creatures” Beſides Snakes, here are Scorpions 


bigger about than a 


and 


* 


mb, yet 4 or 5 Foot long: The Backs are 


Theſe are commonly in Buſhes 


ul them, becauſe they de- 
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Snake is common] y as big as the ſmall of a Man's 4. 1676. 
Theſe are a lazy VV 
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Huge Spiders. Ants. 


An. 1656. and Centapees in abundance. Here are alſo/Gally: 
yr lly 


waſps. Theſe are Creatures ſomewhat reſembling 
Lizards, but larger; their Bodies about the thicknef 
of a Man's Arm, having four ſhort Legs, and ſimall 
ſhort Tails ; their colour a dark brown: Thele 
Creatures live in old hollow Trunks of Trees, and 
are commonly found in wet ſwampy Ground, and 
are ſaid to be very poiſon aus. 
Here are alſo a ſort of Spiders of a prodigious 
ſize, ſome near as big as a Man's fiſt; with long ſmall 
Legs like the Spiders in England, 0 #79 two 
Teeth, or rather Horns an Inch and a half, or two 
Inches long, andofa proportionable bigneſs, which 
are black as Jett, ſinooth as Glaſs, and their ſmall 
end ſharp as à Thorn; they are nat ſtrait but bend- 
ing. Theſe Teeth we often preferve. Some wear 
them in their Tobacco pouches, to pick their Pipes. 
Others preſerve them for Tooth-Pickers, eſpecially 
ſuch as were troubled with the Toothach ; for by 
report they wilLexpel that pain, tho I cannot ju- 
ſtifie ĩt 905 my own Knowledge. The backs of theſe 
Spiders are covered with a dark yellowiſh Down, as 
{oft as Velvet. Some ſay theſe Spiders are vene- 


mous; others not; whether is true I cannot deter- 


mine. | | 15 11 

Tho” this Country be ſo often over-flown with 
Water; yet it ſwarms with Ants, of ſeveral 
forts ; viz. great, ſmall, black, yellow, Cc. The 
great black Ant ſtings or bites almoſt as bad as a 
Scorpion; and next to this the ſmll-yellow Ants 
bite is moſt painful; for their ſting is like a 
ſpark of fire; and they are ſo thick among the 
boughs in ſome places, that one ſhall be covered 


with them before he is aware. Theſe Creatures 


have Neſts on great Trees, placed on the Body be- 
tween the Limbs : ſome of their Neſts are us big is 
a Hogſhead ; this is their Winter Habitatfon ; tor in 


the wet Seafon they all repair totlieſe their Cites? 
| ere 
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2 Rambling "tons. Humming der Birds. 
Here they preferve their Eggs. 


for feeding their Chickens, as Great Oat-meal with us 
in England. In the dry Seaſon when they leave their 
Neſts, they ſwarm over all the Woodland; for they 
never trouble the Savannahs : You may then ſee 
eat Paths made by them in the Woods of three or 
our Inches broad beaten as plain as the Roads in 
Emgland. They go out light, but bring home 
heavy Loads on their backs, all of the ſame ſub- 
ſtance, and equal in bigneſs : I never obſerved any 
thing beſides pieces of green Leaves, ſo big that I 
could ſcarce ſee the Inſect for his Burthen; yet they 
would march ſtoutly, and ſo many till preſſing after, 
that it was a very pretty ſight, for the Path lookt 
prefectly green with them. There was one ſort of 
Ants ofa b ack Colour, pretty large, withlong Legs; 
theſe would march in Troops, as if they were buſie 
in ſeeking ſomewhat, they were always in haſt, and 
followed their Leaders exactly, let them go whither 
they would; theſe had no beaten Paths to walk in, 
but rambled about like Hunters : Sometimesa Band 
of theſe Ants would happen to march through our 
Huts, over our Beds, or into our Pavilions, nay, 
ſometimes into our Cheſts ; and there ranſack ever 
part ; and where-ever the foremoſt went, the reſt al 
came after: We never diſturbed them, but gave them 
tree liberty to ſearch where they pleaſed ; and they 
would all march off before night. Theſe Companies 
were ſo great, that they would be two or three hours 
in paſſing by, though they went very faſt. _ 
The Fowls of this Country are Humming Birds, 
Black Birds, Turtle Doves, Pigeons, Pacrots, Para- 
kites, Quames, Correſoes, Turkies, Carrion Crows, 
Subtle Jacks, Bill Birds, Cockrecoes, £7c. The Hum- 
ming Bird is a pretty little feather'd- Creature, no 


bigger than a great over-grown Waſp, with a black 
Billno bigger than a fall Needle, and his Legs and 
; * 


Feet 


ts-Eggs are as 4n. 1676 
much eſteemed by the Planters in the Weſt-Indies . 


66 
An. 1676. Feet in proportion to his body. This Creature doeg 


Pigeons. Quamr. 


not wave his Wings like other Birds when it f; 
but keeps them in a continued quick motion like 
Bees or other Infects, and like them makes a con- 
tinual hamming Noiſe as it flies. It is very quick 
in motion, an ntsabout Flowers and Fruit, like 
a Bee gathering Hony, making many near addreſſes, 
to its delighttul Objects, by viſiting them on all 
ſides, and yet ſtill keeps in motion, ſometimes on one 
fide, ſometime on the other ; as often reboundi 
a foot or two back on a ſudden, and as quicklyre. 
turns again, keeping thus about one Flower five or 
fix minutes, or more. There are two or three forts 
of them, ſome bigger than others, but all v 


neither are they coloured alike ; the largeſt are of 


a blackiſh colour. 

The Black Bird is ſomewhat bigger than ours in 
England, it has a longer Tail, but like them in Co 
lour : They are ſometimes called Chattering Crows, 
becauſe they chatter like a Magpy. 

There are three ſorts of Turtle Doves (vix.) white 
brefted Doves, dun coloured Doves, and ground 
Doves. The white breaſts are the biggeſt ; they are 
of a blewiſh gray Colour with white Breaſts ; theſe 
are fine, round and plump, and almoſt asbig as 2 
Pigeon. The next ſort are all over of a dun, leſſer 
than the former, and not ſoround. The ground Dove 
much bigger than a Sky-Lark, of a dull grey, very 
round and plump, and commonly runs in pairs on 
the we tid probably thence have their name. 
The other two ſorts flie in pairs, and feed on Berries, 
which they commonly gather themſelves from the 


Trees where they grow; and allthrees ſorts are very 


good Meat. Go | 
Pigeons are not very common here; they are les 
thap our Wood Queſts, and as good food. | 
The Quam is as big as an ordinary Hen Turkey, 


of a blackiſh dun Colour; its Bill like a Turkeys ; 
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Correſos. Carrion Crows. 


& © 


ies about ng the W 3 * 3 , An: 676. 
it flies a among the Woods; feeds on Berries I 


and is very good meat. 5 * 
The Correſo is a larger Fowl that the Quam: The 


Cock is black, the Hen is of a dark brown. The 


Cock has a Crown of black Feathers on his Head. 
and appears very ſtately. Theſe live alſo on Berries, 
and are very good to eat; but their Bones are aid 
to be poiſonous ; therefore we do either burn or bury 
them, or throw them into the Water for fear our 
$ ſhould eat them. | 

rion Crows are blackiſh Fowls about the big- 

neſs of Ravens ; they have bald Heads, and redi 


bald Necks like Turkeys; and therefore by Strangers 


that come newly from Europe, are often 
for ſuch. Theſe livewholly on fleſh, (and arethere- 


fore called Carrion Crows :) There are great num- 


bers of them; They are heavy, dull Creatures, and 
by their perching ong at one place they ſeem to be 
very lazy: yet they are quick enough to find out 
their Prey; for when we hunt in the Woods or Sa- 
vannahs, as ſoonas we have killed a Beaſt, they will 
immediately flock about us from all parts, and in 
lels than an hours time there will be two or three 
hundred, though at firſt there was not one to be ſeen. 
[ have ſometimes admired from whence ſo many 
ame ſo ſuddenly ; for we never ſee above two or 
wy at a place, before they come to feaſt on a Car- 


Some of the Carrion Crows are all over white, 


ut their Feathers look as if they were ſullied : They 


ave bald Heads and Necks like the reſt ; they are 
of the ſame Nur and make; without any diffe- 
nce but in Colour; and we never ſee above one or 
'0 of theſe white ones at a time; and tis ſeldom 
uſo that we fee a great nuniber of the black ones, 
ut we ſee one white one amongſt them. 
1. The Logwood-Cutters call the white ones King 
non Crows; and Tay, that they are much bigger 
| & 3 than 


» 


Subtie Jacks. 


An. 1676: than the others ; and that when a great number are 
V aſſembled about a Carcaſs, if a King Carrion Crow 


be among them, he falls on firſt, and none of the 
others will taſte the leaſt Morſel, till hie has filled 
his Belly and is withdrawn; nay, that they will ft 
perching on the Trees about him, without approach. 

the Carcaſs, till he flies away; and then in an 
inſtant they fall on all together. I have ſeen of 
the King Carrion Crows, du could not perceive 
them to be bigger than the reſt z neither were the 
black ones, their Companions, ſo unmannerly 2 
to let them eat without Company; they are very vo 
racious, and will diſpatch a Carcaſs in a Trice : For 
that reaſon the Spaniards never kill them, but fine 
any one that ſhall : And I think there is alſo an Ad 
in Jamaica that prohibits their deſtruction; and the 
Logwood-Cutters, tho under no ſuch obligation, yet 
are ſo zealouſly ſuperſtitious, that none will hun 
them for fear of receiving ſome damage after 
wards. 

Subtle Jacks are Birds as big as Pidgeons ; they are 
moſfly blackiſh ; the tips of their Wing Feathersare 
yellowiſh, as are alſo their Bills. They have a p- 
culiar and wonderful cunning way of building dit. 
ferent from any others: Their Neſts hang down 
from the boughs of lofty Trees, whoſe Bodies are 
clean without limbs for a conſiderable height: The 
branches to which they faſten them, are thoſe that 
ſpread fartheſt out from the body; and the very et: 
tremities of thoſe boughs are only uſed by them. On 
Trees that grow ſingle by themſelves at ſome di 
ſtance from others, they build clear round; but it 
they joyn to others, they make choice of ſuch or 
ly as are bordering uponaSavannah, Pond or Creth, 

and hang down thoſe. Neſts from thoſe limbs that 

ſpread over their Savannahs, c., neglecting ſuchs 

are near other Trees: Their Neſts hang down tw 

or three foot from the twigs: to which they 1 
a 


| Bill Birds. Whiſtling Ducks. l 


fiſtned, and look juſt like Cabbage · Nets ſtuft with 8 | | 
Hay. The Thread that faſtens the Neſt to the twig 


is made of long Graſs (as is alſo the Neſt it ſelf) 
very ingeniouſly twiſted together: It is but ſmallat 
the twig ; but near the Neſt grows thicker. The 
Neſt has a hole in the ſide for the Bird to enter at, 
and tis very pretty to ſee twenty or thirty of them 
hanging round a Tree. They are all called by the 
Engliſn Subt le Jacks, becauſe of this uncommon way 
of building. N | 
There are two or three ſorts of Bill-Birds, ſo 
called by the Engliſh, becauſe their Bills are almoſt 
2s big as themſelves. The largeſt I ever ſaw are 
about the ſize of Engliſh Wood-peckers, and much 
like them: There are others of a ſmaller ſort; 
but they are not often met with, and I never ſaw 
many of them: | | 
Cockrecoes are ſhort winged Birds, coloured like 
Partridge, but ſomewhat leſſer; neither are they ſo 
plump and round. They have long Legs, delight- 
ing to run on the Ground among Woods in ſwam- 
py Places or near Creeks. They make a loud 
Weise Mornings and Evenings, and Anſwer one ano- 
— very prettily; and they are extraordinary ſweet 
eat. * | 653 
The Water-Fowls are Duck and Mallard ;' Cur- 
lews, Herons, Crabcatchers, Pelicans, Cormorants, 
Filhing-Hawks, Men-of-War-Birds, Boobies, Ec. 
There are three ſorts of Ducks, viz. The Muf-. 
covy, the Whiſtling and the common Duck. Muſ- 
covy Ducks are leſs than ours, but otherwiſe exactly 
alike, They perch on old dry Trees, or ſuch as 
have no leaves on them, and ſeldom light on the 
Ground but to feed. Whiſtling Ducks are ſome- 
what leſs than our Common Duck, but not differ- 
ng from them in ſhape or Colour : In flying, their 
ny make a pretty ſort of loud whiſtling Noiſe. 
Theſe alſo perch an Trees as the former. The 
8 Ee 3 


other 


#n, 1675. other ſort are like our Common Ducks, both in 
WY'*: bigneſs and colour, and I have never obſerved them 


Curlews, Pelicans. 


" pitch upon Trees. All three ſorts are very good 
eat | 4 

Here are two ſorts of Curlews different in bigneſ; 
and colour; the greater are as big as Turkeys, with. 
long Legs and long crooked Bills, like a Snipes 
in length and bigneſs proportionable to the Bulk of 
their Bodies: They are of a dark colour; their 
Wings black and white; their Fleſh black, but very 
ſweet and wholeſom : They are call'd by the Ergh|þ 
double Cnrlews, becauſe they are twice as big as the 
other ſort. 

The ſinall Curlews are of a duſky brown, with 
long Legs and Bills like the former: their Fleſh is 
moſt eſteemed as being the ſweeteſt. | 

Herons are like ours in Exgland in bigneſs, ſhape 
and colour. cid | 

Crabcatchers areſhaped and coloured like Herom, 
but they are ſmaller ; They feed on ſmall Crabs no 
D1Bger than ones Tumb, of which there 3s great 
plenty. . 

Pelicans are large flat-footed Fowls , almoſt 
as big as Geeſe, and their Feathers in colour like 
them : they have ſhort Legs, long Necks, and ther 
Bills are about two Inches broad and 17 or 18 long; 
the fore part of their Necks or Breaſts is bare, and 
covered with a ſoft, ſmooth, yet looſe Skin, like that 
about the Necks of Tarkies : This Skin is of the 
colour of their Feathers, mixt with a dark and light 
grey, ſo axactly interwoven that it appears ver) 
beautiful. They are a very heavy Bird, and ſeldom 
fly far, or very high from the Water: They colt 
monly fit on Rocks at ſome diſtance from the ſhoꝶ 
where they may look about them. They ſeem 
be very melancholy Fowls, by their perching al 
alone: they ſit as if they were ſleeping, holdun 
their Heads upright, and reſting the ends 11 
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| Cormorants. Parricootas. 
Bills on their Breaſt ; they are better Meat than 
m Boobies or Men-of-War-Birds. pier, 
Ni Cormorants are juſt like young Ducks in ſhape, 
having ſuch Feet and Bills : They are black with 
eſs white Breaſts, and live on ſmall Fiſh which they 
ti: WM take near the ſhore, or on Worms which they get 
es, out of the Mud at low Water. They taſte very 
of fly: yetare indifferent good Meat, they being ve- 


. | 
ry "7 iſhing Hawks are like our ſmalleſt ſort of Hawks 
100 in colour and ſhape, with ſuch Bills and Talons; 


he W They perch upon ſtumps. of Trees vr dry Limbs - 


that hang over the Water about Creeks, Riyers or 

ith W againſt the Sea: and upon fight of any ſmall Fiſh 
1s WM near them, they Skim along juſt over them, and 
ſnatching up the Prey with their Talons, preſently 
riſe again without touching the Water with their 
Wings. They don't ſwallow the Fiſh whole as all 
other Fiſhing Fowls, that ever I ſaw do, but tearit 
with their Balls and eat it Piece-Meal. | 

The Lagunes, Creeks and Rivers are plentifully 
ſtored with great variety of Fiſh (viz.) Mullets, 
ot WW Snooks, Tenpounders, Tarpoms, Cavallies, Parri- 
ike WF cootas, Gar-fiſh, Stingrays, Spaniſh Mackril, with 
er WW many others, | i 
83 Tenpounders are ſhaped like Mullets, but are ſo 
nd WF full of very | ſmall ſtiff Bones, intermixt with the 
nat BY Fleſh, that you can hardly eat them. 
-Parricootas are long Fiſh, with round Bodies 
like Mackril : They have very long Mouths and 
ſuarp Teeth ; they are about 8 or 10 Inches round, 
and three Foot and half long. They commonly 


"7 haunt in Lagunes among lands, or in the Sea near 

ace, BY the ſhore. They are a floating Fiſh, and greedily 

110 take the Hook, and will ſnap at Men too in the 

al BY Water, We commonly take them when we are 

* under fail, with a Hook towing after our Stern. 
1 


They are firm well-taſted Fiſh ; but tis dangerous 
= | i 8 e eating 


71 
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ting them, for ſome Men have been poiſoned with 


| An \ ” aa 
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© Divers Perſons are of Opinion that theſe Cre. 
tures are poyſonous in ſome Places only, and that 
but at ſome times of the Lear. I know that in ma. 
ny Parts of the ei- Indies, ſome have been injured 
by eating them, and that at different Seaſons of 
the Year ; therefore Seamen commonly taſte the Li. 
ver before they venture any further; and if that has 
a biting taſte like Pepper, they efteem the fiſh un- 
wholſom, but if not, they eat it : and yet I hare 
found even this Rule fail too,” I judge the Head 
and the Parts near it, tobe chiefly venomous. 


”* 4 _ 
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Gar-fiſh are round, but neither ſo big nor long 
as the former; but What is more peculiar, they 
have long bony Snouts, like the Sword-fiſh, only 
as the Sword-fiſhes Snout is flat, and indented like 
a Saw on each ſide; ſo on the contrary theſe have 
their Snouts like a Spear, round, ſmooth and 
at the end, and about a foot long. Theſe area ſort 
of floaty or Flying Fiſh : for they ſkip along a Foot 
or two above the Water, for the length of 
or thirty Vards: then they juſt touch the edge of 
the Water, and ſpring forward ſo much farther, 
and them touch the Water, and ſpring forward again, 
a great many times before they ceaſe. They dart them. | 
ſelves with ſuch a force that they ſtrike their Snout | 
through the ſides of a Cotton- Tree Canoa; and we 
often fear that they will ſtrike quite through our 
yy Bodies. — They are extraordinary ſweet 

1 4 ä * 


Spaniſh Mackril are in ſhape and colour like our 
Mackr1], but yr They are three Foot or three 
and halflong, and nine orten Inches about, and they 
| alſo are generally eſteemed very excellent Fiſh. 
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Ray. Turtle. Manatee. 1 
The May is a flat Fiſh, like Skate, and 1 have An, 1676. 
ſeen three ſorts of them; viz. the Stingray, the 
Raſpray and the Whipray. The Stingray and Raſp- 
ray are much a like in ſhape z but the former has 
three or four ſtrong ſharp Prickles, near two 
Inches long, at the Root of its Tail, which are 
ſaid to be very venomous, but the reſt of his 
Skin is ſmooth. The Raſpray has a rough knotty 
Skin wherewith Raſps are made: the Skins of the 
largeſt are ſo rough, that the Spamards in ſome 
Places grate their Caſſavy with them, which is a 
Root very common all over the Vet- Indies; and 
of which the Spaniards and Engliſh frequently make 
their Bread; but the faireſt Skins are uſed to cover 
No Surgeons Inſtrument - Cafes, and other fuch fine 
y Things; but of late they are counterfeited. I 
have been told that in Turkey Aſſes Skins are 
ſtamped with ſmall hard Seeds, which gives them 
ve lmpreſſions like Raſpray. | ; 
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rp The Whipray differs from the other two ſorts, 
It having a ſmall, but Tonger Tail, and ending with 
ot a Knob, ſhaped like a Harpoon. All theſe three 
ty forts are much about a Foot and half broad. There 
of is yet another ſort of theſe flat Fiſh of the Whipray 
er, kind, but of a prodigious bigneſs ; viz. three or 
in, four Yards ſquare, and their Tails as long: theſe 
m. we call Sea- Devils; they are very ſtrong Fiſh, and 
ut are ſometimes Gameſom; but they make an odd 
we Figure when they leap ont of the Water, tumbling 
ur over and over. | * 
eet Neither are Turtle and Manatee wanting in this 

Lagune. Here are ſome Hawks-bill- Turtle, but the 
ur green Turtle is moſt plentiful. They are of a 
ree middle ſize; yet here was once a very large one 
2 _—_ as I have mentioned in my Voyages round the 

orld. Lil | 
Here are abundance of Manatee, which are both 
large and'Bveet, _ | — 


[hs Alligatorr 


Alligators are alſo in numbers in all the 


great 
LWWVV Creeks, Rivers and Lagunes intheBay of Campeachy, 


and I think that no part of the Univerſe is better 
ſtock d with them. 4 | 

The Alligator is a Creature ſo well known every 
where, that I ſhould not deſcribe it, were it not to 
give an Account of the difference een it and 
the Crocodile; for they reſemble each other ſo 
nearly in their ſhape and bulk, as alſo in their 
Natures, that they axe 3 miſtaken for the ſame 
Species; only the one ſuppoſed to be the Male, the 
other the Female: Whether they are fo or not, the 
World may judge by the following Obſervations, 
As to their Bulk and length, I never ſaw any ſo 
large as ſome I have heard and read of; but accor- 
ding to my beſt Judgment, though I have ſeen 
Thouſands, I never met with any above ſixteen or 
ſeventeen Foot long, and as thick as a large Colt. 
He his ſhaped likea Lizard, of a dark brown colour, 
with a large head and very long Jaws, with great 
ſtrong Teeth, eſpecially two of a Remarkable 
Length, that grow out of, andat the very end of 
the under Jaw in the ſmalleſt part, on each ſide one; 
there are two holes inthe upper Jaw to receive theſe, 
otherways he could not ſhut his Mouth. It has 4 
ſhort Legs and Broad Claus, with a long Tail. The 
Head, Back and Tail is fenced with pretty hard 
Scales, joyned together with a very thick tough 
Skin: Overits Eyes there are two hard ſcally Knobs, 


as big as a Mans Fiſt, and from the Head to the Tail, 


along the Ridge of his Back tis full of ſuch 
knotty hard Scales, not like Fiſh- Scales, whichare 
looſe, but fo united to the Skin, that it is all one 
withit, and can't be taken aſunder, but with a ſharp 
Knife. From the Ridge of the Back down on the 
Ribs towards the Belly, (which is of a duſky yellow 
colour like a Frog) there are many of theſe Scales, 


but not ſo ſubſtantial nor ſo thick placed as the other. 
| 5 e 


Dr.. 
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The Crocodile amd Alligator differ. 75 
Theſe: Scales are no hindrance to him in turning; An. 1556, 
for he will turn very quick, conſidering his WWW 
length. When he goes on Land his Tail drags on 

berde Eleſh del very ſtrong ofMuſl ef 

The Fleſh tmelis very ſtrong iall 

four Kernels or Cods that are always . *. | 
them, two of which grow in the Groin, near each 
Thigh; the other two at the Breaſt, one under each 
Fore-leg, and about the bigneſs of a Pullets Egg; 
therefore when we kill an Alligator, we take out 

theſe, and, having dried them wear them in our 

Hats for a perfume. The Fleſh is ſeldom eaten 

but in caſe of Neceſſity ,-becauſe of it s ſtrong 


Now the Crocodile hath none of theſe Kernels, 
neither doth his Fleſh taſte at all Muſky, therefore 
eſteemed better Food. He is of a yellow colour, 
neither hath he ſuch long Teeth in fe under Jaw. 
The Crocodile's Legs alſo are longer, and when it 
runs on Land, it bears its Tail above the Ground, and 
| turns up the tip of it in a round bow, and the Knots 
on the back are much thicker, higher and firmer 
| than thoſe: of the Alligator; and differ alſo as to 
the Places where they are found. For in ſome Parts, 
as here in the Bay of Campeachy, are abundance of 
Alligators, where yet Inever ſaw nor heard of any 
Crocodiles. At the Iſle Grand Caymanes, there are 
Crocodiles, but no Alligators. At Pines by Cuba, 
there are abundance of Crocodiles, but I cannot ſay 
there are no Alligators, tho' I never ſaw any there. 
Both Kinds are called Caymanes, by the Spaniards; 
theretore probably they may reckon them for the 
ſame. And I know of no other difference, for they 
both lay Eggs alike, which are not diſtinguiſhable to 
the Eye: They are as big as a Goole-Egg, but much 
longer, and good Meat; yet the Alligators Eggs taſte - 
very muſky ; They prey both alike ineither —_ 
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| 76 2 Dogs and Allie ators. | 

An. 1676. for they love'Fleſh as wellas Fiſh, and will live in 

V either treſh or ſalt Water. Beſide theſe Creatures 
I know none that can live any where, or upon any 
ſort of Food, like them. *Tis reported, that they 
love Dogs Fleſh better than any other Fleſh what. 
ſoever. This J have ſeen with my own Eyes, that 
our Dogs were ſo much afraid of them, that 
they would not very willingly drink at any great 
River or Creek where thoſe Creatures might lurk 
and hide themſelves, unleſs: they were (throu 
Neceſſity) conſtrained to it; and then they would 
ſtand five or ſix Foot from the brink of the 
Creek or River, and bark a conſiderable time 
before they would Adventure nearer; and then 
even at the ſight of their own Shadows in the 
Water, they would again retire to the Place 
from whence they came, and bark vehemently a 
long time; ſo that in the dry Seaſon, when 
there was no freſh Water but in Ponds and 
Creeks, we ufed to fetch it our ſelves and give 
it our Dogs ; and many times 1n our Hunting, 
when we came to a large Creek that we were 
to. paſs through, our Dogs would not follow us; 
ſo that we often took them in our Arms, and 
carried them over. 

Beſides the fore-mentioned difference between the 
Alligator and Crocodile ; the latter is accounted 
more fierce and daring then the Alligator: There- 
fore when we go to the Iſles of Pines or Grand 
Caymanes to hunt,. we are often moleſted by them, 
eſpecially in the Night. But in the Bay of Cam- 
peachy, where there are only Alligators, I did never 
know any Miſchief done by them, except by 
accident Men run themſelves into their Jaws. I 
remember one Inſtance of this Nature, which is as 
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Alligators Biting. © '”7 
In the very height of the dry time ſeveti or eight. 4. 1626. 
Men (Engliſh and Iriſh) went to a place called WWW 
Pies Pond, on Beef-Iſland, to hunt. This Pond was 
never dry, ſo that the Cattle drew hither in ſwarms, 
but after two or three days hunting they were ſhy 
and would not come to the Pond till Night, an 
then if an Army of Men had lain to oppoſe them, 
they would not have been debarr'd of Water. The 
Hunters knowing their Cuftom, 1 ſtill all Day, 
and in the Night viſited this Pond, and killed as 
many Beefs as they could. This Trade they had 
driven a Week, and made great profit. At length 
an Iriſh-man going to the Pond in the Night, 
ſtumbled over an Alligator that lay in the Path: 

The Alligator ſeized him by theKnee; at which the 
Man cries out, Help ! help! His Conſorts not know- 
| ing what the matter was, ran all away from their 
| Huts, ſuppoſing that he was fallen into the Clutches 
| of ſome Spamards, of whom they were afraid 
| every dry Seaſon. But poor Daniel not finding 
| any aſſiſtance, waited till the Beaſt opened his 
Jaw to take better hold ; becauſe it is uſual for the 
| Alligator to do ſo; and then ſnatch'd away his 
Knee, and ſlipt the But-end of his Gun in the 
room of it, which the Alligator griped fo hard, 
that he pull'd it out of his Hand and ſo went away. 
The Man being near a fmall Tree climb'd up out 
of his reach; and then cried out to his Conſorts 
to come and aſſiſt him; who being ſtill within 
Call, and watching to hear the Iſſue of the Ala- 
rum, made haſte to him withs Fire-brands in 
their Hands, and brought him away in their 
Arms to his Hut; for he was in a deplora- 
ble condition, and not able to ſtand on his 
_—_ his Knee was ſo torn with the Alligators 
eth. 

His Gun was found the next day ten or twelve 

Paces from the place where he was ſeized, with 

| two 


r rr 


22 roators. 
Wn, 1676 two large Holes made in the But - end oi it, one 


on each ſide, near an Inch deep; for I ſaw the 
Gun 2 Bad poi led i their 2 for a 
time, they oro d to carry the to the 
Iſland Triſt, where their Ships were, which was 
ſix or ſeven Leagues diſtant. 

This Iriſh-man went afterwards to New-E glad, 
to be cured in a Ship belonging to Boſton, and 
nine or ten Months after returned to the Bay. again, 
being recovered of his Wound, but went imping 
ever after. 

This was all the miſchief that ever I heard was 
done in the Bay of . by the Creatures 
call'd al 
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wood Mens way of Living. Their Hunting 
for Beefs in At Alligators. The Author's 
ſetling with Logwood-Men: He. is loſs in 
Hunting. Captain Hall and his Mens diſaſter. 
The way of preſerving Bullocks Hides. * Two 
hairy Worms growing in the Author n Leg. 
Dangerous Leg-worms in the Weſt-Indies, 
The Author ſtrangely cured of one A violent 
Storm. A Deſcription {-Ifhnd - is 
Fruits and Animals. The Spaniards way 

hockſing Cattle. Their care of preſerving their 
Cattle. The waſteful deſtruFion made of 
them by the Engliſh and French-Privateers. 
The Author's narrow Eſcape from an Alli- 


gator, | 


H E Logwood-Cutters (as I ſaid before) 
inhabit the Creeks of the Eaſt and 
Weſt Lagunes, in ſmall Campanies, building 
their Huts cloſe by the Creeks ſides for the 
benefit of the Sea-Breezes, as near the Logwood 
Groves as they can, removing often to be near their 
Buſineſs : yet when they are ſettled in a good open 
Place, they chuſe rather to go half a Mile in their 
Canoas to work, than loſe that convenience. Tho? 
they build their Huts but ſlightly, yet they take care 
to thatch them very well with Palm or Palmeto 
Leaves, to prevent the Rains, which are there yery 
violent, from ſoaking in. | * 

| or 
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Logwood-Cuttere. 


An. 1575 For their Bedding they raiſe a Barbecue, or 


wooden Frame 3 Foot and a half above Ground on 


one ſide of the Houſe ; and ſtick up four Stakes, at 
each corner one, to faſten their Pavilions ; out of 


which here is no ſleeping for , Moſkitoes. 


Another Frame they raiſe covered with Earth for 
a Hearth to dreſs their Victuals: and a third to ſit 
at when they eat it. | 
| 3 the wet Seaſon, the Land where the 
Logwood grows is ſo overflow d, that they ſtep from 
their Beds into the Water perhaps two Foot deep, 
and continue ſtanding in the wet all Day, till they 
2 to- Bed again; but nevertheleſs account it the 
eſt Seaſon in the Year for doing a good days La. 
bour in. | | 4 
Some fell the Trees, others ſaw and cut them into 
convenient Logs, and one chips off the Sap, and 


he is commonly a principal Man; and when a a 


Tree is ſo thick, that after it has lodg'd.it remains ſtill 


too great a Burthen for one Man, we blow it u 


with Gun-powder. | 
The Logwood-Cutters are generally ſturdy ſtrong 
Fellows, and will carry Burthens of three or four 
hundred Weight; but every Man is left to his chaice 
to carry what he pleaſeth,and commonly they agree 
very well about it : For they are contented to la. 
bour very hard. | 
But when Ships come from Jamaica with Rum 
and Sugar, they are too apt to miſ- pend both their 
Time and Money. If the Commanders of theſe 
Ships are Free, and treat all that come the fiſt 


Day with Punch, they will be much reſpected, and 


every Man will pay honeſtly for what he drinks 
afterwards; but if he be niggardly, they will pay 


him with their worſt Wood, and commonly they 
have a ſtock of ſuch lay'd by for that purpoſe; 
nay, they will cheat them with hollow Wood filld 
with dirt in the middle and both ends plugg'd 10 


Wil 
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Beef f 
with 4 piece 6f tlie fame drove in hard, and then 
fawed off ſo neatly, that it's hard to find out the 
deceit ; but if any Man come to purchaſe with 
Bills payable at Famaica, they will be ſure to give 
him the beſt Wood. 

In ſome places, eſpecially in the Weſt Creek of 
the Weſt Lagune, they go a hunting every Saturday 
8 emſelves with Beef for the Week fol- 


The Cattle in this Country are large and fat in 
February, March, and April: At other times of the 
Year they areflethy, but not fat, yet ſweet enough. 
When they have kiIFd a Beef, they cut it into four 


Quarters, and taking out all the Bones, each Man 


makes a _ e he rer of 2 juſt 
enough for his Head to go through, Puts it 
a5 le 2 Frock, and trudgeth home; and if he 
chances to tire, he cuts off ſome of it, and flings it 
away. | 
It is 5 diverſion pleaſant enough, though not 
without ſome danger, to hunt in a Canoa; for then 
the Cattle having no other feeding Places than the 
ſides of the Savannahs, which are ſomewhat higher 
Ground than the middle, they are forced ſometimes 
to ſwim ; ſo that we eaſily come to ſhoot them, 
when they are thus in the Water. ; 
The Beaft, when ſhe is fo hard purſued that ſhe 
cannot eſcape, turns about and comes full tilt at 


the Canoa, and ſtriking her Head againſt the Pro, 


drives her back 20 or 30 Paces ; then ſhe ſcampers 
away again: But if fhe has received a wound, ſhe 
commonly purſues as till ſhe 1s knock'd down. Our 
chiefeſt care is to keep the head of the Canoa to- 
wards her; for if the ſhould ſtrike againſt the 
broad ſide, it would indanger over-fetting it, and 


81 
An. 1678 


conſequently wetting our Arms and Ammunition: 


Beſides, the Savannahs at this time ſwarm, with 
Alligators; and therefore are the more dangerons or 
account; Fr. Thefe 


82 
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An. 1876. Theſe Creatures / in the wet Seaſon forſake the 


. # 


Rivers, and inhabit ' the. Drownd-Savannahs to meet 
with Purchaſe, and no Fleſh comes amiſs to them, 


vhether alive or dead. Their chief Subſiſtence then is 


on young Cattle, or ſuch Carkaſſes as we leave behind 
us, which in the Dry Seaſon feed the Carrion- Crows; 
but now are a Prey to the Alligators. They remain 
here till the Water drains off from the Land; and 
then confine themſelves to the Stagnant Ponds; and 
when they are dry, they ramble away to ſome Creek 
or River. 7 e e | 
The Alkgators in this Bay are not ſo fierce as they 
are reported to be in other Places; for I never knew 
them purſue any Man, although we do frequently 
meet them; nay, they will fleefromus : and have 
drank out of a Pond in the dry time, that hath 
been full of them, and the Water not deep enough 
to cover their backs, and the compaſs of the Pond 
ſo ſmall that I could get no Water, but by coming 
within two Yards of the Alligators Noſe ; they 
lying with their Heads towards mineas I was drink- 
ing, and looking on me all the while. Neither did 
I ever hear of any bit in the Water by them, tho' 
probably ſhould a Man happen in their way, they 
would ſeize upon him. : 
Having thus given ſome Deſcription of the Coun- 
try, I ſhall next give an Account of my Living with 
the Logwood-Men, and of ſeveral Occurrences that 
happened during my ſtay here, Ld tens 
Iho' I was a Stranger to their Employment and 
manner of Living, as being known but to thoſefey 
only of whom we bought our Wood, in my for. 
mer Voyage hither; yet that little Acquaintancel 
then. got, incouraged me to viſit them after my ſe 
cond arrival here; being in hopes to ſtrike in to 
work with them. There were ſix in Company, 
who had a Hundred Tuns ready, cut, log'd and 
chip'd, but not brought to the Creeks ſide, and they 
= expected 
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". The Author entring uur the Lygnood-Trade. 83 
expected a Ship from Ne- Exgland in a Month gies 


two, to fetchit away. 2 WT 
When I came hither, they were beginning to 
bring it to the Creek: And becauſe the Carriage is 
the hardeſt Work, they hired me to help then at 
the rate of a Tun of Wood per Month; promiſing 
me that after his Carriage was over, Iſhould ſtrike 
in towork with them, for they were all obliged in 
Bonds to procure this 100 Tuns jointly together, but 
for no more. | | 

This Wood lay all in the Circumference of 5. or 
600 Yards, and about 300 from the Creek-fide in 
the middle of a very thick Wood, unpaſlable with 
Burthens. The firſt thing we did was to bring it all 
to one Place inthe middle, and from thence we 
cut a very large Path to carry it to the Creeks ſide. 
We laboured hard at this Work 5 Days in the Week; 
cy — Saturdays went into the Savannahs and kil- 

Ves. 


When we killed a Beef, if there were more than 


four ofus, the Overplus went to ſeek freſh Game, 
whilſt the reſt dreſs d it. 8912 

I went out the firſt Sunday and complyed very 
well with my Maſter's Orders, which was only to 
help drive the Cattle ont of the Savannahs into the 
Woods, where two or three Men lay to ſhoot them: 
And having kill'd our Game, we marched Home 
with our Burthens. The next Saturdy after, I went 
with a deſign to kill a Beef my felt; thinking it 
more honour to try my own Skill in Shooting, than 


only to drive the Game for others to ſhoot at. We 


went now to a Place called the Upper Savamab, go» 
ing four Miles in our Canoas, and then landing, walk d 
one Mile throꝰ the Woods, before we came into the 
Savannah; and marched about two Miles in it, before 
wecame up withany Game. Here I gave my Com- 
panions the ſlip, and wandred ſo far into the Woods 
that I loſt my ſelf; neither could 1 find the 

Fr: way 


84 The Author loft in the Woods. 
An. 1675 way into the open Savannah, but inſtead of that 
nn directly from it, through ſmall ſpots of -n 
vannahs and Skirts of Woods. This was ſometime 
in May, and. it was between ten a Clock and one 
when I began to find that I was (as we called it, 1 
ſuppoſe from the Spaniards) Morooncd, or Loft, and 
quite out of the Hearing of my Comrades Guns 
I was ſomewhat ſurpriz d at this; but however, 1 
knew I ſhould find my way out, as ſoon as the Sun 
was a little lower. So I ſat down to reſt my ſelf, 
reſolving however to run no farther out of my way; 
for the Sun being ſo near the Zenith, I could not 
diſtinguiſh how to direct my Courſe. Being weary 
and almoſt faint for want of Water, T was forced 
to have recourſe to the Wild-Pines, and was by them 
ſupplied, or elfe I muſt have periſhed with "Thirſt 
About three a Clock I went due North, as near as1 
could judge, for the Savannah lay Eaſt and Weſt, 
and I was on the South fide of it. 

At Sun-ſet I got into the clear open Savannah, 
being about two Leagues wide in moſt Places, but 
how long I know not. It is well ſtored with Bul. 
locks, but by frequent hunting they grow ſhy, and 
remove farther up into the Country. Here I found 
my ſelf four or five Mile to the Weſt of the 
Place where I ſtragled from my Companions. I 
made homewards with all the ſpeed I could, but 
being overtaken by the Night, I lay down on the 
Graſs a good diſtance from the Woods, for the be- 
nefit of the Wind, to 14 the Muſkitoes from 
me; but in vain: for in leſs than an Hours time 
I was ſo perſecuted, that though IT endeavoured to 
keep them off by Fanning my ſelf with Boughs 
and ſhifting my Quarters 3 or 4 times; yet till 
they haunted me ſo that I could get no fleep. At 
Day-break I got up and directed my Courſe to the 
Creek where we landed, from which I was then 
about two Leagues, I did not ſee one Beaſt of any 


ſort 
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Captain Hall loft in the Woods 
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fort whatever in all the way; though the day before An. 1626. 
I faw ſeveral Young Calves that conld not follow WWW 


their Dams, but even theſe were now gone away, 
to my great Vexation and Diſappointment, for I 
was very hungry. But abouta Mile farther, I ſpied 
tenor twelve Quams perching on the Boughs 
a Cotton-Tree. Theſe were not ſhy, therefore I 
got well enough under them; and having a ſingle 
Bullet (but no ſhot) about me, fired at one of them, 
but miſsꝰd it, though I had before often kill'd them 
ſo. Then I came up with, and fired at 5 or 6 Turkies, 
but with no better ſucceſs. So that I was forced to 
march forward ſtill in the Savannah, toward the 
Creek; and when I came to the Path that led to it 
through the Woods, I found (to my great Joy) a 
Hat ſtuck upon a Pole ; and when I came to the. 
Creek I found, another. Theſe were ſet up by my 
Conſorts, who were gone home 1n the Evening, as 
Signals that they would come and fetch me. There- 
fore I ſat down and waited for them; for although 
Thad not then above three Leagues home by Water, 
yet it would have been very difficult, if not impoſ- 
ſible for me to have got thither over Land, by rea- 
ſon of thoſe vaſt unpaſſable Thickets abounding 
every where along the Creeks ſide ; wherein I have 
known ſome puzzled for two or three days, and 
have not advanced half a Mile, though they la- 
boured extreamly every day. Neither was I diſap- 
pointed of my hopes; for within half an Hour after 
my arrival at the Creek, my Conſorts came, bring- 
N Man his Bottle of Water, and his Gun, 
both to fi 


nt for Game and to give me notice by 
Firing, that I might here them; for I have known 
ſeveral Men loſt in the like manner, and ngver heard 


of afterwards. 5 


Such an Accident befel one Captain Hall of New- 
England, who came hither in a Baſfon Ship, to take 
in Logwood, and wag fraighted by two Scotch- 
* 71 JOE "4 * 
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86 


In. 1676. men, and one Mr. V. Cane, an Itiſh · man who deſign- 


Captain Hall loft. | 


WY ingto go with Goods from Jamaica toNew-England , 


for that reaſon when his Logwood was aboard, tar- 
ried at Þ7/Þ with the Ship, and hunted once in 2 or 


three Days for Beef to lengthen out his Salt Provi- 
ſion. One Morning the Captain deſigning to hunt, 
took five of his Men, with his Mate, as alſo his 


Merchant Mr. Cane along with him. They Land- 
ed at the Eaſt end of the Iſland, which is low Man- 


grove-layd; the Savannah is a conſiderable diſtance 


from the Sea, and therefore troubleſom to get to 
it. However, unleſs they would cow four or five 
Leagues farther, they could not find a more con- 
venientplace ; beſide, they doubted not of Mr. Canes 
{kill to conduct them. After they had followed 
him a Mileor two into the Woods, the Captain 
ſeeing him to make a Halt (as being in ſome doubt) 
to conſider of the way, told him in deriſion, that he 
was but a ſorry Woodſinan, and that he would 
ſwing him but twice round, and he ſhould not guels 


the way out again; and ſaying no more to him 


went forwards, and bid his Seamen follow him, 
which they did accordingly. Mr. Cane, after he 
had recollected himſelf, ſtruck off another way, and 
deſired them to go with him: But inſtead of that, 
they were all for following the Captain. In aſhort 
time Mr. Cane got out of the Woods into the Sa- 
vannah, and there kill d a good fat Cow, and quar- 
tering it, made it fit for Carriage, ſuppoling the 
Captain and Crew would ſoon be with 

after waiting 3 or 4 hours, and firing his Gun ſeve- 


ral times, without hearing any Anſwer, took up his 


Burden and returned towards the Sea · ſide; and upon 
giving a Signal a a ap and brought him aboard. 
In the Mean time the Captaiu and his Men after 4 
or 5 Hours ranging the Woods, began to grow tired, 
and then his Mate happily truſting more to his own 
Judgment, left him and the fourSeamen, and 1 
R 5 


im. But 
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C ptain Hall Loft. 


four or five a Clock being Al moſt ſpent with Thirſt, An. 1576: 
got out of the Woods to the Seaſhore, and as weak V 


2s he was, fired his Gun for the Boat to fetch him, 
which was immediately done. - 175 
When he came Aboard he gave an Account where- 


about, and in what a condition he left the Captain 


and his Men; but it being then too late to ſeek him, 


the next Morning very early Mr. Cane and two Sea- 
men taking Directions from the Mate (who was 
ſo ewe that he could not ſtir) where he had left 

the Captain, went aſhore, and at length came with- 
in call of him, and at laſt found him laid down 
ina Thicket, having juſt ſenſe to call out ſometimes, 
but not ſtrength” enough to ſtand ; ſo they were 
forced to carry him. to the Sea- ſide. When they 
had a little refreſhed him with Brandy and Water, 
he told them how his Company had fainted for 
Thirſt, and drop'd down one after another, though 


| he ſtill incouraged them to be chearful and reſt 


themſelves a whule, till he got ſome ſupplies of 


Water for them; that they were very patient, and 


that two.of his Men held out till five a Clock in the 
Afternoon, and then they fainted alſo; but he him- 
ſelf proceeded in queſt of his way till night; and 
fell down. in the place where they then found 

8 n 
The two Seamen carried the Captain Aboard, 
while Mr. Cane ſcarched about for the reſt, but to 
no purpoſe; for he returned without them, and 
could never hear of them afterwards. 

This was a warning to me never to ſtraggle from 
my Conſorts in our Hunting. But to proceed, 


When my Months Service was up, in which time 
we brought down all the Wood to the Creek ſide, 
I was preſently payd my Tun of Logwood ; with 
which, and ſome more that I borrow'd, I bought a 


little Proviſion, and was afterwards entertained as a 


Ff 4 Com- 
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tuo were young Ment 


Bullocks Hides. | 
Companion at work with ſome of my former 
Maſters ; for they preſently broke up Confort-ſhipe, 
letting the Wood lye till either Mr. Ve came to 
fetch it, according to his Contract, or elle till they 
ſhould otherwiſe diſpoſe of it. Some of them 
immediately went to . to kill Bullock 
for their Hides, which they preſerve hy pegging 
them out very tite on the Ground. Firſt they turn 
the fleſhy ſide, and after the hairupwards, letting 
them lye ſo till they are very dry. 32 ſtrong Pegs 
as big as a Man's Arm, are required to Rtretch 
the Hide as it ought tobe. When they are dry they 
fold them in the middle from Head to Tail, with 
the Hair outward ; and then hang them croſs a 
ſtrong pole ſo high that the ends may not touch the 
Ground, 40 or 50, one upon another, and once in 
2 Weeks or a Month they beat them with great 
Sticks, to ſtrike off the Worms that breed in 
the Hair, and eat it off, which ſpoils the Hide. 


When they are to be ſhip'd off, they ſoak them in 


ſalt Water to kill the remaining Worms; and while 
they are yet wet they fold them in 4 folds, and 
afterwards (pond them abroad again to dry. When 
they are fully dry, they fold them up again, and 
ſo ſend them Aboard. I was yet a Stranger to this 
Work, therefore remained with 3 of the old Crew 
to cut more Logwood. My Conſorts were all three 
Scotch- men; one of them named Price Morrice had 
lived there ſome Years, and was Maſter of a pretty 
large Periago; for without ſome ſort of Boat, here 
is no ſtirring from one place to another. The other 

Fat had been bred Merchants, 
viz. Mr. Duncam Campbell; and Mr. George ---—— 
Theſe two not liking either the Place- or Employ- 
ment, waited an opportunity of going away by the 
ficſt Ship that came Father to take in Logwood. Ac- 
cordin ly not long after theabove-mentioned: Capt. 
Hall of Boſton, came hither on that deſign, 200 wy 
i 13 Tr 
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Strange Leg-worms. 


(v9 
raighted by them with 40 Tun. It was agreed that n, 2676. 
5250 UNS 


e ſhould ſtay behind to cut Logwood ; bu 
Campbell ſhould go to New-England to fell this Car- 
0 and bring back Flower, and ſuch other Commo- 


ties that were proper to purchaſe Hides and Log- 
or 


wood in the Bay. This retarded our buſineſs; 
1 did not find Price Morrice very intent at Work + 
for tis like he thought he had Logwood enough. 


And Ihave particularly obſerved there, and in other 


Places, that ſuch as had been well-bred, were gene- 


rally moſt careful to improve their Time, and would 
be very induſtrious and frugal, when there was any 
probability of conſiderable Gain. But on the con- 
trary, ſuch ashad been inur'd tohard Labour, and got 
their Living by the ſweat of their Brows, when they 
came to a plenty, would extravagantly ſquander 
away — 71 Time and Money in Drinking and mak- 
4 Bluſter. 
5 o be ſhort, I kept to my Work by my ſelf, till I 
was hindred by a hard, red and angry Swelling like a 
Boyl, in my right Leg; ſo painful that I was ſcarce 
ab 


to ſtand on it: but I was directed to roaſt and 


apply the Roots of White Lillies ( of which here is 
great plenty, growing by the Creek ſides) to draw 
it to a head. This I did three or four Days, without 
any benefit. At laſt I perceived two White Specks 
in the middle of the Boil ; and ſqueezing it, two 
ſmall white Worms ſpurted out : I took them both 
up in my Hand, and perceived each of them to be 
inveſted with three Rows of black, ſhort, ſtiff Hair, 


running clear round them; one Row near each end; 


the other in the middle; each Row diftin& from 
other; and all very regular and uniform. The Worms 
were about tlie bigneſs of a Hens Quill, and about 
three fourths of an Inch long. 

I never ſaw Worms of this ſort breed in any Man's 
Fleſh. Indeed Guinea Worms are very frequent in 


ſme Places of the H hidies, eſpecially at Cura- 


ſao; 


*. 
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1 A ſtrange Cure 7 | 
An. 1676. ſao; They breed as well in Whites as Negroes; And tin 
US becauſe that Iſland was formerly a Magazin of Ne. N 
groes, while the Dutch drove that Trade with the WM 27 
Spaniards, and the Negroes were moſt ſubject to 1 
them; *twas therefore believed that other People MW m 
took them by Infection from them. I rather judge th 


that they are generated by drinking bad Water, and 
tis as likely that the Water of the other Iſland of M ch 
Aruba and Bonariry may produce the fame Effect; | 
for many of thoſe that went with me from thence to m 
Virgimia (mentioned in my former Volume) were MW 
troubled with them after our arrival there; parti- © 
cularly I my ſelf had one broke out in my Ancle, th 
after I had been there five or ſix Months. bt 

"Theſe Worms are no bigger than a large brown Il © 
Thread, but (as Thave heard) five or ſix Yardslong; th 


and if it breaks in drawing out, that part which re- 
mains in the Fleſh will putrifie, and be very painful, 5 
and indanger the Patients Life; or at leaſt the uſeot | 
that Limb: and I have known ſome that have been 
ſcarified and cut ſtrangely, to take out the Worm, bc 
I was in great torment before it came out: my L 
Leg and Ancle ſwell'd andlook'd very red and angry; 0 
and T kept a Plaiſter, to it, to bring it to a Head. At E 
laſt drawing off my Plaiſter out came about three p 
Inches pt the Worm; and my pain abated W 

Till then I was Ignorant of my Malady ; and the l 


Gentlewoman, at whoſe Houſe I was, took it for 
a Nerve; but I knew enough what it was, and pre- 
ſently roll'd it up on a ſmall Stick. After that I 
opened it every Morning and Evening, and ſtrained 
it out gently, about 2 Inches at a time, not with- 

ut ſome pain, till at length I had gat out about two 

ook. | | 

Riding with one Mr. Richardſor, who was going 
to a Negro. to have his Horſe cured of a galld 
Back, I aſked the Negro if he could undertake my 
Leg: and which he did readily ; and in the 1 

* | , Frs , 1 


f Legwornes, | me £2 


time I obſerved his Method in curing the Horſe: , An- 1678, 


l which was. this. Firſt he ſtrok'd the ſore Place, then 
. applying toit a little rou Powder, which locke 
like Tobacco Leaves dryed and crumbled ſmall, and 
mumbling ſome Words to himſelf, he blew upon 
g the part three times, and waving his Hands as 9 | 
1 Joer it, ſaid, it would be well ſpeedily. His Fee far 
e I the Cure was a White Cock. hack 
x Then coming to me, and looking on the Worm in 
? my Ancle, he promiſed to cure it in three Days, de- 
» I nandingallo a White Cock for his pains, and uſing 
; exactly the ſame Method with me, as he di with 
dhe Horſe. He bad me not open it in three Days; 
8 but I did not ſlay ſo long; for the next Morning the 
n Cloath being rubb'd off, I unbound it, and founy 
I the Worm broken off, and -the Hole quite healed 
\ op. LWas alngg the remaining part would have 
1 ven ſome trouble, but have not felt any pain there 
of Zorthat day (0.018: 1.57 ont hot Fn 
= Jo return. I told you how I was interrupted in 
n. following my Work, by the Worms breeding in my, 


u MW Hours, chat ever was known in theſe Parts. An Ac: 
ee WM count of which I ſhall Fun particularly in my 
u. WM Diſcourſe of Minds and ſhall now only mention 
1 ome Paſſages. ok 


| 2 To 10 19 nt gf 10 1 
I have already ſaid, we were four of us in Com- 


6s pany A this Place cuttiyg Logwood ; and by this 
1 torm were reduced to great Inconveniencies; fop 


whale that laſted we could dreſs no Victuals, nog- 
even now it was over, unleſs we had done it in tha 
Canoa, for the higheſt. Land near us was almoſt 3 
Foot under Water: beſides our Proviſion too was 


ng molt of it ſpoiled, except the Reef and Pork, which 
rd as but little the worſe. nr ur enen 


all; and ſeeing it in vain to ſtay here any longer, ul 


92 Ships forc d aſhore. 
An. 1676. allembarked and rowed away to One-Buſh-Key, 
WVV 4! es from our Huts. hen wee A 
here, when the Storm began : but at our arrival we 
found only one, and hoped to have got ſomeRefreſt. 
ment from it, but very cold entertainment: 
For we could neither get Bread nor Punch, nor ſo 
much as a Dram of Rum, though we offered them 
Money for it. The Reaſon was, they were already 
over-charged with ſuch as being diſtreſſed by the 
Storm, id been forced to take Sanctuary with them: 
Seeing we could not be ſupplied here, we aſked 
which way the other three Ships were driven? they 
told us that Capt. Prout of New-Ergland was driven 
towards Triſt, and *twas probable he was carried 
© out to Sea, unleſs he ſtruck ona Sand, called the 
Middle Gromed ; that Capt. Skimer of Ne- Elund 
was driven towards Beef-Iſimd; and Captain Chand. 
ter of London, drove away towards Mm. f- Mar 


Beef-I hes North from One-Buſh- ; but 
the SET. Places lie a little on each 2 Oue 
to the Eaſt; the other to the Weſt. So away 
we went for Beef-Iſfland : and coming within 3 
League of it, we ſaw a Flag in the Woods, made 
faſt to a Pole, and placed on the Top of a high 

ree. And coming ſtill nearer, we at laſt fawa 

Ip in the Woods, about 200 Yards from the Sea. 
We rowed directly towards her; and when we 
came to the Woods fide, found a pretty clear Pal 
ſage made by the Ship, through the Woods, the 
Trees being all broke down ; and about three Foot 
Water Home to the Ship. We rowed in with our 
Canoa, and went aboard, and were kindly Enter- 
tained by the Seamen : but the Cog was gone 
Aboard Captain Prout, who ſtuck faſt on the middle 
Ground before-mentioned. Captain Pront's Stup 
was afterwards got off again; but the Stumps af 
the Trees ran clearthrough the bottom of Capi 
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Skimer's, therefore there was no hope 
Here we got Victuals and Punch, 
two. Hours, in which timethe Captain aboard 
and invited us to ſtay all Night. But hearing ſome 
Guns fired in Man-of-War , we concluded 
that Captain Chandler was there, and wanted af 
ſtance. Therefore we preſently rowed away thi- 
ther, for we could do no Service here: and before 
Night found him alſo ſtuck faſt on a Point of 
Sand. The Head of his Ketch was dry, and at the 
Stern, there was above 4 foot Water. Ourcomin 
was very feaſonable to Captain Chandler, with 
whom we ſtayed two Days: in which time we got 
out all his Goods, carried off his Anchor, c. and 
ſo not being able as yet todohim more Service, we 
left him for the preſent, and went away to hunt at 
Beef-Iſland. 1 
At Trift were four Veſlels riding before this 
Storm; one of them was driven off to and 
never heard of afterwards. Another was caſt dry 
the ſhore, where ſhe Iay and was never. got 
again: But the third rode it out. Another was 
riding without the Bar of Ii, and ſhe put to Sea, 
and got to Ne- Eglud; but much ſhattered. 
About 2 days before this Storm began, a ſmall 
Veſſel, Commanded by _—_ Val, went hence, 
bound to Jamaica. This Veſſel was given for loſt 
by all the Logwood-Cutters : but about 4 Months 
er ſhe returned thither again; and the Captain 
fad he felt nothing of the Storm, but when he was 
about 30 Leagues to Windward of Trift, he had a 
freſh Summaſenta Wind that carried him as high as 
Cape Condecedo ; but all the time he ſaw very black 
Clouds to the Weſtward. | 
ond is about 7 Leagues long, and 3 or 
broad. It lies in length Eaſt and Weſt. The Eaſt end 
looks toward the Iſland Trif; and is low drowned 
Land; and near the Sea produceth nothing but 
. | * 


. white and black Mangrove- Trees. The North fide 
A 


* , 


Boef-Ifla nd. 


lies open to the Main Sea, running ſtraight from M © 
Eaſt to Weſt..: The Eaſtermoſt part for about three wi 
Leagues from Tiff is Low and Mangrovy at the lit 
end of which there is a ſmall ſalt Creek, deep enough 

at high Water for Boats to paſs. f 
From this Creek to the Weſt end, is 4 

all andy Bay, cloſed onthe backfide witha low Sand- 


bank, abounding with thick prickly Buſhes, like a 
White Porn ; bearing a whitiſh hard ſhell-Fruit, as 
big as a Sloe, much like a Calla-baſh. The W. 
end is waſhed with the River St. Peter St. Paul 
This end is over- grown with red Mangroves. About 
2 Leagues up from the Mouth of this River ſhoots 
orth a ſmall Branch, running to the Eaſtward, and 
dividing Beef-Iſland from the Main on the South; and 
afterwards makes a great Lake of freſh Water, cal- 
led Freſh Water Lagune. This afterward falls into 
a Salt Lake, called Man-of-War Lagime ; which 
empties it ſelf into Lagima Termina, about 2 Leagues 
from the South Eaſt Point of the Iſland. 

The inſide or middle of this Iſland is a Savannah, 
bordered all ronnd with Trees, moſt Mangrovy ; 
either black, white or red, with ſome Logwood. 
The South fide, between the Savannahs and the 
Mangroves is very rich. Some of this Land lyes in 
Ridges higher than the Savannahs. as 

The Savannahs produce plenty of long Glaſs, and 
Fa Ridges curious high flouriſhing Trees of divers 
arts. | | * | 7 
The Fruits of this Iſland ate Penguins, both red 
and yellow, Guavers, Sapadilloes, Limes, Orarges, 
&c. Theſe laſt but lately planted here by a Colony 
of Indians; who revolted from the Spaniards and 
ſettled here. | S = 

It is no new thing forthe Indians in theſe Woody 
Parts of America, to  y away whole Towns at 
ence, and ſettle themſelves in the unfrequented 
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Woods 


Woods to enjoy their Freedom; and if they are 4, 1676. | 
accidentally diſcovered, they will remove again | 
whichthey can eaſily doztheir Houſhold- Goods being 
little elſe but their Cotton Hammacks, and their 
Callabathes. They build every Man his own Houſe, 
and tye up their Hammacks een two Trees ; 
wherein they ſleep till their Houſes are made. 'The 
Woods afford them ſome Subſiſtance, as Pecary and 
Varree; but they that are thus ſtroling (or moroon- 
mg, as the Spaniards call it) have Plantain- Walks 
that no Man knows, but themſelves; and from 
thence they have their Food, till they have raffſed 
Plantation Proviſion near their New-built Town. 
They clear no more Ground than what they actually 
employ for their Subſiſtance. They make no Paths: 
but when they go far from Home; they break now 
and then a Bough ; letting it hang down; which 
ſerves as a Mark to guide them in their return. If 
they happen to be diſcovered by other Indians, inha- 
biting ſtill among the Spaniards, or do but miſtruſt 
it, they immediately ſhift their Quarters to another 
Place. This large Country affording them good fat 
Land enough, and very Woody, and therefore a 
proper Sanctuar / for them. + ; Sets 
It was ſome of theſe fugitive Indians that came 
to live at Beef Iland; where, beſides gaining their Free- 
dom from the Spaniards, they might ſee their Friends 
and Accquaintances, that had been taken ſome time 
before by the Privateers, and ſold to the Logwood- 
Cutters, with whom ſome of the Women lived ftiſt 
though others of them had been conducted by them, 
to their own Habitations. It was theſe 
Women after their return made known the Kind 
nd Entertainment thatthey met with from the Engliſh; 
. and perſwaded their Friends to leave their Dwelhngs 
dy near the Spaniards, and ſettle on this Iſland ; and 
at Hy he Deen here alnioft a Year before they were 
overed by the Engliſh: and even then were ac- 
5 | cidentally 
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dd their Game. They were not very ſhy all the time 


Beefalſland Animals. 
dentaſly found out by the Hunters, as they follow: 


T lived there; but I that upon the leaſt diſtuſt 
they would have been gone. 

he Animals of this Iſland are, Squaſhes in abun- 
dance; Porcupmes, Guanoes, Poſſomes, Pecary, Dees 
Horſes; and Horn Cattle. | ; 

This Iſland does propetly belong to John d' Acoft; 
a Spaniard of Campeachy Town, who poſſeſs d it 
when the Engliſh firft came hither to cut Logwood. 
His Habitation was then at the Town of Campeachy; 
but in the dry Seaſon he uſed to come hither in x 
Bark, with 11 or ſeven Servants, and ſpend two or 
three Months in hockſing and killing Cattle, only 
for their Hides and Tallow. 

The Engliſh Logwood-Cutters happened once to 
come hither, whilſt 7obu d Acoſta was there; and 
he hearing their Guns, made towards them, and de- 
fired them to forbear firing; becauſe it would make 
the Cattle wild; but told them that any time when 
they wanted Beef, if they ſent to him he would hor 
as many as 8 and bring the Meat to their 
Canoas. The Exgliſb thankfully accepted his Offer; 
and did never after ſhoot his Cattle; but ſent to 
him, when they wanted; and he (according to his 
Promiſe) ſupplied them. This created him fo much 
Friendſhip, that they intended when they returned 
to Jamaica, to bring him a preſent, and Goods al- 
ſo to Trade with him; which would have been 
very Advantagious to both Parties: but ſome of 
his Servants acquainted the Townſmen of it, at 
his return to Campeachy. And they being Jealous of 
the Engliſh, and envying him, complained to the 
Governour; who preſently caſt him into Priſon, 
where he remained many Years: This happened 
about the Year 71 or 72. Thus the Project of 
Trading with the Engliſh miſcarried here, and Fob 
d Acoſta was forced to relinquiſh his Right 2 5 
Wen p 
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Hockfing Cattle. 


fant and profitable Iſland, lea it wholly to the n,.. 
Engliſh ; for neither he nor any other GT "ds 
came hither afterward to hocks Cattle. 

This way of Hockſing Bullocks ſeems peculiar to 
the Spaniards z eſpecially to thoſe that live here. 
abouts, who are very dextrous at it. For this Reaſon 
ove of of them are conſtantly emplo daß in it all the 

ear; and ſo become very expert. Hochſer is 
mounted on a good Horſe, bred up 5 the Sport; 
who knovv ſo well vrhen to advance or retreat upon 
occaſion, that the Rider has no trouble to 
bim. His Arms is a Hockſing Iron, which 1 

in the ſhape of a Half Moon, and from one corner 
tothe other is about 6 or 7 Inches; vvith a very 
ſharp Edge. 
0 This Iron is faſtned by a Socket to a Pole about 
14 or 15 Foot long. When the Hockſer 1s mounted, 
he lays the Pole over the Head of his Horſe, with 
the Iron forward, and then rides after his Game; 
and having overtaken it, n bis Iron juſt above the 
Hock, and Hamſtrin - 1 e Horſe preſently 
heel off to the 1 for Wy wounded 
makes at him preſently ' withall* his force ; but he 
ſcampers away a good diſtance before he comes about 
again. If the Hamſtring is not quite cut aſunder with 
the ſtroke, yet the Bullock by continual, ſpringing 
out his 1 certainly breaks it: and then can 
go but on three Legs, — ſtill limps forward to be 
revenged on his Enemy. Then the, Hockſer 
rides up ſoftly to him and ſtrikes his Iron into 
the Knee of one of his fore-Legs; and th al 
immediately tumbles down. He gets off his 
and taking a ſharp- pointed rang Knife, ftrikes 
it into his Pole, a Hittle behind the Horns, ſo 
dextrouſly that at one blow he cuts the ſtring of his 
Neck; 4 down falls his Head. This they call 
Polag. Then the Hockſer immediately Mounts, and 
Rides after more Gaine, Jang the other to the 
Gs Skimtre 9 


. 1696.8kinners, who are at hand, and ready to take off 
nis Hide. 


* 
1 5 hangs down always, by which you may 


n 
is a remarkable Inſtance of this our Folly, in this 
Ai, the Savannahs were well ſtockt with Cattle; but 


He ſent to Cuba for a ſupply of Cattle, which are 
now grown very plentiful, becauſe every Man knows 


Weſt Indies flock d with Cattle. 


The right Ear of the Hockſing-Horſe by the 


the Pole lay'd conſtantly” over it when 


know ĩt from other Horſes. | | 

The Spaniards pick and chuſe only the Bulls and 
old Cows, and leave the young Cattle to breed; by 
which means they 22 1 their Stock entire. 
On the contrary, the Emliſ and French kill without 
diſtinction; yea, the young rather than the old, 
without regard of keeping up their Stock. Jamaica 


Particular. For when it was firſt taken by the Ex- 


were ſoon all deſtroy d by our Souldiers, who ſuffered 
eat Hardſhips afterwards for it: and it was never 
ock d again till Sir Thomas Linch was Governour, 


his own proper Goods. Whereas before, when 
there was no Property, each Man deſtroyed asfaft 
as he could. The French (I think) are greater De- 
ſtroyers than the Exgl;fh. 
ad it not been for the great care of the Spaniards, 
in Stocking the V Indies with Hogs and Bullock, 
the Privateers muſt have ſtarved. But now the Main, 
as well as the Ifland, is plentiful provided; parts 
cularly the Bay of Campeachy, the Iſlands of Cuba, 
Pines, Hiſpaniola, Portarica, &c. Where, beſides 
wild Hogs, there are abundance of Crawls or Hog- 
farms; in ſome of which, I have heard, there are 
no leſs than 1500. This was the main Subſiſtence of 
the Privateers. 

But to return again to Beef. Iſand. Our Eil 
Hunters have much leſſened the numbers of the Cat- 
tle there. And thoſe thatare left, by conſtant ſhoot- 
ing are now grown ſo wild and Telverate, that it 
| | | | | 
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is dangerous for a ſingle Man to fire at them, or to 4. 14 
Bulls 


that have been formerly ſhot, will make at him: 


venture through the Savannahs. For the old 


and they will all draw up in Battalia to defend them - 
ſelves upon our approach; the old Bulls in the 
Front; behind them the Cows, in the ſame manner; 
and behind them the young Cattle. And if we 
ftrive to wheel about to get in the Reer, the Balls 
will certainly face about that way, and ſtill preſent 
a Front to us. Therefote we ſeldomi ſtrive to ſhoot 
any out of a great Herd ; but walk about in the 
Woods, cloſe by the Savannah; and there we light 
of our Game. The Beaſt makes directly at the 
Hunter, 1f it be deſperately wounded (as I have et- 
petienced my ſelf) but if but lightly, th 
comly run away. The old Hunters ell us, that a 


t 
Cow is more dangerous of the two; becauſe they 
ſay, ſhe runs at her Enemy with her Exes open 
but the Bull ſhuts his, ſo that you may eafily avoi 
him. But this I cannot affirm upon my own knows 
ledge, and rather doubt the truth of it; for I knew one 
ſhrewdly gor d by a Bull. He was a Conſort with 
Mr. Baker, in the Weſt me; where having 
tir d themſelves with cutting of Logwood,they took 
an occaſion to go in their Canoa to Beef - land, to re- 
freſh themſelves there a fortnight or three Weeks ; 
becauſe here were ſeveral ſorts of Fruits, and plenty 
of Cabbage to eat with their freſh Beef, which 
they could not fail to meet with. They came toa 
Place call'd the Salt-Greek; and thete built them a 
Hut. About 4 a clock while Mr: Baker lay down 
to ſleep, his Conſort march'd out into the Savannah; 
about a Mile from their Huts; and there coming 
within ſhot of a Bull, wonnded him deſperate- 
ly ; but yet tlie Bull had ſtill fo much ſtrength left 
as to purſue and overtake his Adverſary, trampling 
en him; and goring 1 fo that he was not able 

| 2 N to 
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delivered him aboard a Ship, into the hands of a 


An eſcape from an Alligator. 
to riſe, The Bull by this time was ſpent, and fell 
down dead by him: And there the Man had alſo 
periſhed, if Mr. Barker had not come the next Mor. 
ning to ſeek him; who finding him by the dead 

took him on his Back, and lug'd him home to their 
Hut. The next day he put him in his Canoa, and 


Surgeon, who cured him in a little time. 
-I told you weleft Capt. Chandler, with a deſign 
of going to Beef-Iſland, to ſpend ſome time in Hun. 
ting at Pies Pond, before mentioned. But before we 
came thither we went a ſhore to kill a Beef for Sup- 
per; where I was ſurprized with an odd accident, 
Paſſing through a ſmall Savannah, about 2 or 3 Foot 
deep, we ſmelt a ſtrong ſcent of an Alligator; and 
preſently after I ſtumbled over one, and fell down 
immediarely. I cry'd out for help; but my Con- 
ſorts, inſtead of aſſiſting me, ran away towards the 
Wood. I had no ſooner got up tofollow them, but 
I ſtumbled on him a ſecond time; and a third time 
alſo ; expecting ſtill when I fell down to be de- 
voured. Yet at laſt I got our ſafe ; but ſo frighted 
that I never cared for going through the Water again 
as long as I was in the Bay. 
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CHAP. IV. 


The River St. Peter St. Paul. The Mountain 
Cow and Hippopotamus. T obaſco Iſland. Gua- 
vers. Tobaſco River. Manatee. Villa de 
Moſa. Eſtapo. Halapo. Tacatalpo de Sierra. 
Small Bees. Indians. Tartillos. Poſole. Cotton 
Garments. Early Marriages. Towns. Feſti- 
vals. Shape and Features, | 4 


H E River St. Peter St. Paul ſprings from the 
1 high Mountains of Chiapo, about 20 Leagues 
within the Country, which are ſo called from 
a City not far diſtant, Its firſt Courſe is Eaſterly 
for a conſiderable length, till it meets with Moun- 


tains on that ſide : then it turns ſhort about North. 


ward, till within 12 Leagues of the Sea. And 
laſtly, it divides its ſelf into two Branches. The 
Weſtern Branch falls into the River Toboſco; the other 
keeps its Courſe till within 4 Leagues of the 
Sea; then divides it ſelf again. The Eaſtermoſt 
of theſe Branches ſeparates Beef-Iſland from the 
Main; and falls into Man- of- Nur Lagune, as is before 
related. The other keeps its Courſe and Name till 
it falls into the Sea, between Reef -Iſland and To- 
baſco land; where it is no broader than the Thames 
at Graveſend. There is a Bar at its Entrance, but 
of what depth I know not; over which ſmall Veſ- 
ſels may paſs well enough by the Benefit of the 


Tide. It is both deeper and broader after you are 


in; for there it is 15 or 16 Foot Water, and very 
good Riding. By Report ot the Privateers who 
have been up this River, it is very broad before it 
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102 The Mountain Com. 
An, 1676 parts; and beyond that farther in the Country, has di- 
vers large Indians Towns built on its Banks: the chief 
of whichis called Summaſenta; and many large Cacao 
and Plantains walks: the Soil on each ſide being 
very fruitful. The unmanur'd Land is overgrown 
with lofty Trees of many forts, efpecially the Cot- 
ten or Cabbage; of the latter there are whole 
Groves; and in ſome Places (eſpecially a little wa 
from the Rivers ſide) great Savannahs full of Bul. 
locks, Horſes, and other Animals; amongſt which 
the Mountain Cow (called by the Spaniards Arte) 
is moſt remarkable. | 
This Beaſt is as big as a Bullock of two Years old. 
It 1s ſhaped like a Cow in Body ; but her Head 
much bigger. Her Noſe is ſhort, and the Head 
more compact and round. She has no Horns. Her 
Eyes are round, full, and of a prodigious ſize. She ; 
has great Lips, but not ſo thick as the Cows Lips. 
Her Ears are in proportion to the Head, rather 
broader than thoſe of the Common Cow. Her 
Neck is thick and ſhort, Her Legs alſo ſhorter than 
ordinary. She has a pretty long Tail; thin of Haus, 
and no Bob at the end. She has courſe thin Hair all 
over her Body. Her Hide is near twò Inches thick. 
Her fieſh is red; the grain of it very fine. The 
Fat is white, and all together it is ſweet wholſom 
Meat. One of them will weigh 5 or 600 Weight. 
This Creature is always found in the Woods near 
ſome large River; and feeds on a fort of long thin 
Graſs, or Moſs, which grows plentifully on the 
Banks of Rivers; but never feeds in Savannahs, 
or Paſtures of good Graſs, as all other Bullocks do. 
When her Belly is full. ſhe lies down to ſleepby the 
brink of the River; and at the leaſt Noiſe ſhps into 
the Water: where ſinking down to the bottom, tho 
very deep, ſhe walks as ondry Ground. She cat 
not run faft, therefore never rambles far from the 
River; tor there ſhe always takes Sanctuary, in * 
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are found, beſides this Place, in the Rivers 
g in the Bay of Honderas ,, and on all the Main from 
n thence as high as the Ser of. Darien, Several of 
t- my Conſorts have kilfd them there, and knew 
le — Track, which I my ſelf ſaw in 'the Ithows 
of Darien; but ſhould not have known it, but as I 
was told by them. For I never did fee one, nor 
the Track of any but once. The Impreſſion inthe 
Sand, ſeemed much like the Track * a Cow, but 
I was well aſſured that none of our common Cows 
could live in that Place: neither are there any near 
* many Miles. 
My Conſorts than gave me this Relation, and 
ſince L have had the ſame from other Engliſh-men 
as well as Spaniards. 
Having ſhew'd the fore · going Defcription to 3 
Perſon of Honour, he was pleaſed to ſend it to a 
. Frend in Holland 3 from whom he received 


F > ; 
81 R, 
E E. Account I have of this Re New the 


4 Miniſter at Leyden is this. The De- 


* your Sea- Cow agrees with the Hippopo- 
t here ſo exacth, that Ttake them to be Crea- 


— ſame Bat Only this bere at Ley- 
bigger than any Ox. or the Eyes, Ears and 


E hing can fy aud, ſeeing this wants al 
hs, The | The Th oe wot» worth wich which are very 


15 2.1 gp wy out Perſon, Kin 
5 to the . 755 N 1 5 | 
ippopotamus t it g to him, 
made a Preſent g the Ove; who having 
viewed that Skin 9 faith, It's much bigger thor 
18 4 you 
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Dj fer from the Sei. Horſe. 
5 and camiot W N one Thon- 


on make 


ſand Weight 
Let me add of = own, that perhaps they are 
gon, about the pe of Hope; whence 
that of Leyden, 1 5 and ſeceng there are 1 


Horns, perhaps it may as well he called a River. Horſe 
as a River-Cow : But for that, it muſt bear thede- 
nomination given it by the People of the Place where 
they are; which may he different in Africa and Ame- 
rica. 

But what he ſays of her ſmkmg to the bottom i in 
deep Rivers, and wal ling there, if he adds, what J 
bak be 1 2 that he riſes again, and comes on 
the Land; I much queſtion. For that ſuch' a bugs 
Body ould raiſe it 12 up again (though I know 


Whales and 2 Frihes can and do ) le the 
Faith of J. H. | | 


I readil y erben there is fins refemblane 
pron = pom ma ay of —_— and the 
rican Hippopotamus ; but yet am of Opinion that 
they muſt needs be of a different Species; for the 
Mountain-Cow is never known to ſwim out to Sea, 
nor to be found near it; and is not abovehaltſo big, 
and has no long Teeth. But for further ſatisfaction, 
I have here infected two Accounts of the African 
Hippopotamms, as they were ſent; the one to the 
Honourable Perſon before-mentioned, from Captain 
Covent of Torbury, near Briſtol, a Gentleman of 
pa Ability and Experience, as well as known In- 
grity, wh uſed to Trade to Angola: The other 
to my ſelf, from my worthy Friend Captain Regers, 
as he has ſeen them in the River Natal, in the La. 
2 30, on the Eaſt ſide of the Cape of ( Good 


ke Sea-Horſe's Head, Fars and Noſtrils arelike 
our Horſes ; witha ſhort Tail and Legs. And his Foot- 
eps 1 in ache Sand like a | Horſes ; but the Body above 
twice 
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| © Sea-Horſe. 105 
twice as big. He graſes on the ſhore; and dungs 4"; 1678, 


like a Horſe. Is of a dark-brown, but glittering in 
the Water. His pace is but flow on the ſhore ; in 
the Water more ſwift. He there feeds on ſmall Fiſh 
and what he can get ; and will go down tothe bot- 
tom in 3 Fathom Water. For I have watch'd him; 
and he hath ſtaid above half an hour before he arofe. 
He is very miſchievous to white Men. I have known 
him open his Mouth and ſet one Tooth on the 
Gemnel of a Boat, and another on the ſecond Strake 
from the Keel (which was morethan four footdiftant) 
and there bit a hole through the Plank, and ſunk 
the Boat; and after he had done, he went away 
ſhaking his Ears. His ſtrengh is incredibly great; 
for I have ſeen him in the Waſh of the ſhore; when 
the Sea has toſſed in a Dutch-man's Boat, with 14 
Hogſheads of Water in her, upon the ſaĩd Beaſt , 
and left it dry on his Back; and another Sea came 
and fetch'd the Boat off, and the Beaſt was not 
hurt. as far asI could perceive. How his Teethgrow in 
his Mouth I could not fee; only that they were 
round like a Bow, and'about 16 Inches long ; and 
in the biggeſt part more than 6 Inches about. We 
made ſeveral ſhot at him; but to no purpoſe, for 
they would glance from him as from a Wall. The 
Natives call him a Aittimpimgo, and ſay he is Fe- 
fo, which is a kind of a God; for nothing, they 
y can kill him: And if they ſhould do to him, as 
the White Men do, he would ſoon deſtroy their Ca- 
noas and Fiſhing-Nets. Their Cuſtom is when he 
comes near their Canoas, to throw him Fiſh ; and 
then he paſſeth away, and will not meddle with 
their Fiſhing Craft. He doth moſt miſchief when 
he can ſtand on the Ground; but when a- float, hath 
only power to bite. As our Boat once lay nearthe 
ſhore, I aw him go under her, and with his Back 
lift her out of the Water; and overſet her with 6 
Men aboard: but, as it happened, did them * 
n 24. oh ' 


Az. 1676. Whilft we lay in the Road we had three of 
WYV which did kad this Bay every Full and on 
and two or three Days after; the Natives ſay, the 
go together, two Males and one Female. Thar No. 
is much like the bellowing of a large Calf. 
at L. 


This paſt Remark was made of a Sea - Horſe 
ngo, in the Year 1695. 


Captain Roger's Latter. 


SIR, 

AER Hi or Sea-Horſe, kves as well 

©, _ on the as in the Sea or in Rivers. It is ſha- 
ped mach ike an Ox, but bigger ; wergh 1300 or, 
vered with Hair of a Mouſe Colour; thick, fort 
and of a very beautiful ſleekneſs, when be firſt comes 
out of the Water. The Head is flattiſh on the top. 
It has uo Horns but large Lips, a wide Mouth and 
ram Teeth, four of which are longer than tho 
reſt, (viz.) two in the upper Faw ; one on each ſide 
and two more in the under: Theſelaſt are four or 
fue Hiches long; the ather two are Gorter. It bas 
large broad Ears, great goggle Eyes ; and is very 
urck Jybted: It bas a thick Neck; and ſtrog Legs, 
= weak Footlocks. The Hoofs of his Feet are Cloven 
in the middle And it has two ſmall Hoofs above the 
Foot lack, which bending to the Gromd when it goes, 
make an Impreſſion on the Sand like four Claws. His 
Tail is Hort and tapering ke a Swines ; without 
ay Bob at the end. This Beaft is commonly fat and 
very good Meat. I grazeth aſhore in wet ſwampy 
Ground near Rivers or. Ponds, but retires to the 
Vater, i. e ben they are in the Vater, 
they will fark. down to the bottom; and there walk. a 
au dry Ground. They will run aloft as faſt as a Man; 
but if chaſed hard, they will turn about amd look ua 
Ferce, hike a Bear; and bt if put to it. 2 
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Tobaſco . 

of 'the Country have no Wars with vieh_theſs' K . An. 1676; 
we 6 5. bed fer Cas with them b on WW 
Shore and in the | = a and 2 ; 
gat the better by. killing ſome, and roating the 77 
21 in the Water me durſt not them, after one 
Bont ; mbich bad like to haue proved fatal to 3 Men 
that went in a ſmall Canoa to $51 a fle Sea-Horſe, 
in a River where was 8 or 10 Poet Pater. The Horſe, 
according to his - Cuſtom, mas marching 1 


th 1 Pj was Jpucd 
3 — him od. a long = 5 


| The welt branch of the River St. Prter St Pau 


| after it has run 8 or 9 Leagues N. W. loſeth it elk 
in Tobaſco River 5 4 Leagues from the Sea, and 


fo. makes the Ifland Tobaſce, which is 12 Leagues 
long, aud broad at the North end: for from ho 
River St. Peter St. Paul, to the mouth of T. 
River, is accounted 4 Leagues; wy the Shore 
—_— he Eaſt Mangrove Lond: 
e eague on t is 
with ſome Sandy Bay, where Turtle come aſhore to 
lay their Eggs. 

The Weft part of it is Sandy Bay quite to the Ri- 
ver Tobaſco. But becauſe here is — — reat 
oa you have no good Landing till withinthe 

The N. W. n 'Guaver Trees, of th 
eſt variety, an ruit — beſt 
en Pray — and tis real i- 
cious Place. There are alſo ſome 1 and 

Grapes, but nat many. The Savannahs here are na- 

my fenced with Groves of Guavers, 8 ag 
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4. 1676. pretty 
with fat Bullocks: and I dobelieve it is from their 


without any danger from the ſtr 


Tobaſco River. 
good Graſs for Paſture, and are 


well ſtock d 
eating the Guaver Fruit that theſe Trees are ſothick. 


For this fruit is full of ſmall ſeeds; which being ſwal· 


lowed whole by the Cattle, are voided whole by 
them again; and then taking root in their Dung, 
ſpring up abundantly. 1 

© Here are alſo Deer in great numbers; theſe we. 
conftantly find feeding in the Savannahs Mornings 
and Evenings. And Irememberanunlucky Accident 
whilft I was there! Two or three Men went out one 
Evening purpoſely to hunt; when they were in the 


ſpots. of Savannahs;: they ſeparated" to find their 


Game, and at laſt it ſo happened, that one of them 
fired at a Deer and killed it, and while he was ſkin- 
ning it, he was ſhot ſtark dead by one of his Con- 
forts, who fired at him, miſtaking him for a Deer. 
The poor Man was very ſorry for ſo ſad a miſchance; 
and for fear of the dead Man's Friends, durſt never 


go back again to Jamaice. 


The River of Tobaſco is the moſt noted in all the 
Bay of Campeachy, and ſprings alſo. from the high 
Mountains of Chiapo; but much more to the Weſt- 
ward than that of St. Peter St. Paul. From thence 
it runs N. E. till within 4 Leagues of the Sea, where 
it receives the fore-mentioned Branch of St. Peter 
St. Paul, and then runs North till it falls into the 
Sea. Its Mouth is about two Miles wide, and there 
18 2 Bar of Sand lying off it, with not above 11 
or 12 foot Water; but a Mile or two. within the 
Mouth, at a nook or bending of the River onthe 
Eaſt-fide there is three Fathom, and good Riding, 
ength of the Cur- 


rent, The Tide flows up about four Leagues in the 
dry Seaſon, but in the Rains not ſo far; for then 
the Freſhes make the Ebb run very ſtrong. 
During the Norths it over-flows all the low Lane 
x - * — 0 r 
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Manitet very freigful. 


for 14 or 15 Leagues up the River, and you may then 4a. 


GL 


take np freſh Water without the Bar, 
This River, near its Mouth, abounds with Cat- 
fiſh, with ſome Snooks, and Manatee in great plen- 
ty; there being good feeding for them in many of 
its Creeks, eſpecially in one place on'the Starbord 
ſide about 2 Leagues from the Sea, which runs in- 
to the Land 2 or 300 paces, and then opens very 
wide, and is ſo ſhoal that you may ſee their backs 
above Water as they feed; a thing ſo rare, that I 


have heard our Muſeeto-Menſay, they never ſaw it 


any where elſe ; on the leaſt noiſe they will all 
ſcamper out into the River: yet the Muſketo-men 


ſeldom miſs of ſtriking them. ere area ſort of 


Freſh-water Manatee, not altogether ſo big as the 
Sea kind, but otherwiſe exactly alike in ſhape and 
taſt, and I think rather fatter. The Land by the 


Rivers, eſpecially on the Starbord fide, is ſwampy, 


and overgrown with Trees. 

(Here are alſo abundance of Trees, the larg- 
eſt. that I ever ſaw, till I came to the Gallapayos 
Iſlands in the S. Seas) viz. Marygroves, Macaws, and 
other ſorts that I know not. In ſome places near 
the River ſide, further up the Country, areRidges 
of dry Land, full of lofty Cabbage and Cotton Trees, 
which make a very pleaſant Landſkip. There is no 
Settlement within 8 Leagues of the River's Mouth, 
and then you come to a ſmall Breaſt-work, where 
there is commonly a Spamard with 8 or 9 Indiars 
poſted on each fide the River, to watch for Boats 
coming that way: And becauſe there are divers 
Creeks running in from the Savannahs, ſome of theſe 
Sentinels are ſo placed in the Woods, that they may 
look into the — for fear being ſurprized 


on the back ſide: Vet for all their caution, theſe 
Sentinels were ſnap'd by Captain Nevil, Commander 
of a ſmall Brigantine, in a ſecond Expedition that 
he made to take the Town called Villa de Moſe. 51 


09 * | 
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but one Avenue leading to it; and fo well guarded 


110 Villa de Moſe 
Au. 1676. firſt attempt miſcarried by a=. 
tte ſecond time he got into a 


theſe Sentinels, and there dragging 
ſome Trees that were laid crofs it, purpoſely tohin. 
der his paſſage, he came in the night a their 
backs in their ſeveral Poſt ; ſo that the Town, ha 

ing notice of his coming by their firing as they 
ſhould have done, wast without any reſſiſtance. 
Vila de Moſe is a ſmall Town ſtanding on the 
Starboard fide of the River, 4 Leagues beyond this 
Breaft-work. "Tis inhabited chiefly by Fndtam, with 
fome Spanards, there is a Church in the middle, 
and a Fort at the Weſt end, which commands the 
River. Thus far Ships come to bring goods, eſpe: 
cally European Commodities; viz. d. cloth, 
Serges, Perpetuana's, Kerſies, Thred - Stockings, Hats, 
Oſnabrugs white and blew, Kentins, Platilloes, Bti- 
tanmas, Hollandilloes, Iron- work, c. They arrive 
here in November or December, and ſtay till Funt 
or Fuly, ſelling their Commodities, and then toad 
chiefly with Cacao, and ſome Sylveffer. All the 
Merchants and petty Traders of the Country Towns 
come hither t Chriſtmas to Traffick, which 
makes this Town the chiefeſt in all theſe parts, Cam- 
peachy excepted ; yet there are but few Rich Men 
that live here. Sometimes Ships that come hither 
Joad Hides and 'Tallow, if they cannot fraight with 
Cacao. But the chiefeſt place for Hides is a Town 
lying on a Branch of this River, that comes out a 
all 


eague below the Breaſt- work, where Spaniſh Barks 
ly lade once a Year ; but I can give no further 
account of it. Four Leagues beyond Villa de Moſ⸗ 
farther up the River lies Efapo, inhabited partly | 
with Spaxzards,. but moſt Indians, as generally the 
Towns in this Country are: It's faid to be pretty 
rich; ſtands cloſe by the River, on the South ſide, 
and is ſo built between two Creeks, that there 13 
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Captain Hewet's Attempt. 3 


h 2 Breaſt- work, that Captain Hewet a Privateer. An. 1676. 


who had under him near 200 Men, 

pulſed, loſing many of them, and himſelf wounded 
in the Leg. In his way thither he took Villa de Moſe, 
and left a 21% 1 9 ſecure his 1 1 
had taken Effapo, he deſigned to paſs on to Halpo, 
a Rich Town, three Leagues farther up the River, 
and from thence to viſit Tacatalpo, lying 3 or 4 
Leagues beyond, whichis accounted the wrealthiefs 
of the three: the Spaniards call it Tacatalpo de di. 


wa: whether to diſtinguiſh it from another Town 


of that name, or todenote its nearneſs tothe Moun- 
tains, I know not. Tis the beſt Town on this River, 
having three Chnrches, and ſeveral Rich Merchants; 
and between it and Villa de Moſe are many large 
Cacao Walks on each fide the River. 
I have ſeen a ſort of white Cacao brought from 
which I never met with any where elſe. It 
is of the ſame bigneſs and colour onthe outſide, and 
with ſuch a thin huſky Coat as the other; but the 
imer ſubſtance is white, like fine Flower; and when 
the outward Coat is broken, it crumbles as a lum 
of Flower doth. Thoſe that frequent the Bay call it 
Spama, and affirm that it is much uſed by the Spa- 


_ mards of thoſe parts, to make their Chocolate froth, 


who therefore ſet a great value on it. But I never 
et met with any in England that knew it, except the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Carbery, who was 
pleaſed to tell me he had ſeen of it. | 
The Land on the South fide of the River is low 
Savannahs or Paſture : The ſide where the Town of 
Vila de Maſe ſtands, is a fort of grey ſandy Earth; 
and the whole Country, the Up-landI mean; ſeems 
to be much the ſame : But the Low - land is of a black 
deep Mould, and in ſome places very ſtrong Clay; 
and there is not a Stone to be found in all the Coun- 
The healthy dry Land is very Woody, except 
where inhabited or planted. It is pretty thick ſettled 
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Small Bees. 


An. 1676 with dia Towns, who have all a Padre or two 


2 


among them, and a Cacique or Governour to k 
the Peace. The Cacao Tree thrives here very well; 
but 17 my ate . than py Caraccus Nats ; 
et and Fat whilſtnew. ey arenot plant- 
20 125 the Sea, as they are on the Coaſt of . 
but at leaſt 8 or 10 Miles up in tie Country. The 
Cacao walks belong chiefly to the Spaniards; and 
are only planted and dreſs d by Indians, hired for 
that purpoſe; yet the Indians have of their own, 
Plantain-walks, Plantations of Maiz, and ſome 
ſmall Cacao- walks; about which they ſpent the 
chiefeſt of their time. Some employ themſelves 
to ſearch in the Woods for Bees that build in hol. 
low Trees: and get a good livelihood by the Honey 
and Wax. Theſe are of two ſorts: One pretty 
large; the other no bigger, but longer; than an or- 
dinary black Fly: in other reſpects, juſt like our 


common Bees; only of a darker colour. Their 


Stings are not ſtrong enough to enter a Man's Skin; 
but if diſturbed, they will fly at one as furiouſly as 
the Great Bees; and will tickle, but cannot hurt 
you. Their Honey is white and clear; and they 
make a great deal of it. The Indians keep of them 
tame, and cut hollow Trunks for them to make 
their Combs in. They place one end of the Log 


 (whichis ſaw'd very even) on a Board, leaving a 


hole for the Bees to creep in at : and the upper 
end is covered with a Board, put cloſe over it. 
The young and luſty Indians (ſuch as want Em- 
. hire themſelves to the Spaniards. The 
ork cheap, and are commonly paid in ſuch Goods 
as the Spaniards do not value. And I have been 
told that they are obliged to Work fortheir Ma- 
ſters, one day in a Week, gratis: But whether this 
Priviledge belongs only to the Padres, or to the 
Laity alſo, I know not. The Indians ini 
theſe Villages, live like Gentlemen in Comnhurif 
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of thoſe that are near an great Town. ſuch as An. 1676 


Campeachy or Merida: for there even the Poorer and 
Raſcally ſort of People, that are not able to hire 
one of theſe poor Creatures, will by violence drag 
them to do their Drudgery for nothing, after they have 
work'd all day for their Maſters : nay, they often 
take them out of the Market from their Buſineſs; or 
at leaſt enjoyn them to cometo their Houſes when 
their Market is ended: and they dare not refuſe to 
do it. | 9 7 5 

This Country is very fruitful; yelding plentiful 


S Crops of Maiz; which is there chiefeſt Subſiſt- 


ence. After it is boiled they bruiſe it on ſuch a Rub- 
bing: Stone as Chocolate is ground on. Some of it 
they make into ſmall thin Cakes, called Tartilloes. 
The reſt they are put into a Jar till it grows ſowr; and 
when they are thirſty, mix a handtul of it in a Cal- 
labaſh of Water, which gives it a ſharp pleaſant 
taſte, then ſtraining it through a large 'Callabaſh 
prick d full of ſnmall Holes to keep out the Huſks, 


they drink it off: If they treat a Friend with this 


Drink, they mix a little Honey with it; for their 
Ability reaches no higher: And this is as acceptable 
to them as a Glaſs of Wine tous. If they travel 
tor two or three Days from Home, they carry fome 
of this ground Maiz in a Plantain Leaf, and Cal- 
labaſh at their Girdles to make their drink, and 
take no farther care for Victuals, till they come 
home again. This is called Poſole : And by the 
Engliſn Poorſonl. It is ſo much efteemed by the 
Indians, that they are never without ſome of it in 
their Houſes. = | 
Another way of Preparing their Drink, is to 
parch the Maiz, and then grind it to Powder 
on the Rubbing-ſtone, putting a little Anatta to 
it; which grows in their Plentations, and is ufed 


them fer no other purpoſe. They mix it all 
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114. Indian Garments, Marriagec. 
An. 1676, with Water, and preſently drink it off without 
ſtraining. | w_ 
In long Journeys they prefer this Drink before 
Poſole. | 
They feed abundance of Turkies, Ducksand Dung. 
hill Fowls, of which the Padre has an exact Ac. 
count; and is very ſtrict in gathering his Tithe: and 
cg dare not kill any except they have his Leave 
Or it. 
They plant Cotton alſo for their Cloathing. The 
Men wear only a ſhort Jacket and Breeches. Theſe 
with a Palmeto-Leat Hat is their Sundays Dreſs, þ 
for they} have neither Stockings nor Shoes; neither 
do they wear theſe Jackets on Week Days. The 
Women have a Cotton-Petticoat, and a large Frock 
down to their Knees z the Sleeves to their Wriſts, 
but not gathered. The Boſom is open to the 
Breaſt, and Imbroidered with black or red Silk, or 
Grogram Yarn, two Inches broad on each fide the 
* Breaſt, and clear round the Neck. In this Garb. 
with their Hair ty'd up in a Knot behind, they 
think themſelves extream fine. | 
The Men are obliged by the Padres (as I hare 
been inform'd) to Marry when they are Fourteen 
Years old, and the Women when "Twelve : Andif 
that Age they are not provided, the Prieſt will 
chuſe a Virgin for the Man (or a Man for the Vir. 
gin) of Equal Birth and Fortune; and joynthem to- 
etner. . 
l The Spaniards give ſeveral Reaſons for this Im- 
poſition, vix. That it preſerves them from De 
baucher y, and makes them Induftrious. — That 
it brings them to pay Taxes, both to the King and 
| Church; for as ſoon as they are Married they pay 
| to both. ——--- And that it keeps them from ram: 
ll. bling out of their own Pariſh, and ſettling in 
another, which would by fo much leſſen the Fe 
res 
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dres Profit. They love each other 


+++ Churches nd Houſes. - 


live comfortably by the ſweat of their Brows : 
They build good large Houſes, and inhabit altoge- 
ther in Towns. The ſide Walls are Mud or 
Watling, plaiſter d on the inſide; and thatch'd with 
Palm er Palmeto Leaves. X 

The Churches are large, built mach higher than 
the Common Houſes, and covered with Pantile : 
and within adorned with Coarſe Pictures and Ima- 
ges of Saints; which are all painted tauny like 
the Indians themſelves. Beſides theſe O 
there are kept in the Curches Pipes, Hautboys, Drums, 
Vizars and Perruques for their Recreation at ſolemn 
Times; for they have little or no Sport or Paſtime 


but in Common, and that only upon Saints Days, 


and the Nights enſuing. 
The Padres that ſerve here, muſt learn the Indi- 


an Language before they can have a Benefice. As 


for their Tithes and other Incoms, Mr. Gage, (an 
Engliſh Man) hath given a large Account of them 
in his Survey of the Vet- Indies. But however, 
this I will add of my own knowledge, that the 
are very dutiful to their Prieſts ; obſerving punctual - 
ly their Orders : and behave themſelves very circum- 
ſpectly and reverently in their Preſence. 

They are generally well ſhaped, of a middle 
lize ; fireight and clean Limbed. The Men more 
ſpare, the Women plump and fat, their Faces 
are round and flat, their Foreheads low, their Eyes 
little, their Noſes of a middle ſize, ſomewhat 
flattiſn: full Lips ; pretty full but little Mouths: white 
Teeth, and their Colour of a dark tauny, like other 
Indians. They ſleep in Hammacks made with ſmall 
Cords like a Net, faſtned at each end to a Poſt. 
Their Furniture is but mean, viz. Earthen Pots to 
boil their Maiz in, and abundance of Callabaſhes. 
They are a very harmleſs ſort of People; kind to 
# bs any 


well; and An. 1676 
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116 Opariaras Tyranny over the Indians. 
An. 1676. any ſtrangers; and even to the Spaniards, by whom 
they are ſo much kept under, that they are worſe 
than Slaves: nay, the very Negroes will domineer 

over them; and are countenanced to do ſo by the 
Spaniards. This makes them very melancholy and 
thoughtful : however they are very quite, and ſeem 
contented with their Condition, if they can tolerably 
ſubſiſt: But ſometimes when they are impoſed on 
beyond their Ability, they will march off whole 
Towns, Men, Women and Children together, as is 
beforerelated. | 
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The River of Checapeque, The River of Dos 
Bocas. The Towns up the Country, Halpo. 
Their Trade. Old Hats, 4 good Commodity, 
A ſad Accident in Hunting. Tondelo River, 
Musketos troubleſom on this Coaſt, Guaſick- 
walp Rzver. Teguantapeque River. Few Gold 
Mines on all this part of the Sea · Coaſt. 
Teguantapeque Town. Keyhooca and its 
Cacao-Trade. Vinellos. Alvarado River; 
and its Branches. Its Fort, Town and Trade. 
Cod Pepper, La Vera Cruz. The Fort of St, 

John d Ulloa. TheBarrala Venta Fleet; and 
their Navigation about the Weſt- India Coaſt. 
The Town of Tiſpo. Paunuk River and Town. 
Lagune and Town of Tompeque. Huniago 
and. Its Trade in Shrimps. The Author's 
return to Logwood-Cutting at Trift, Captain 
Gibbs killd there by ſome Indians he 
brought from New-England. The Author's 


ſetting out to Jamaica and return for Eng- 
P, land. 
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Aving given the Reader an Account of the 

Indians inhabiting about the River of Tabaſco; 
I come next to deſcribe the Weſtern Coaſt of 
this Bay, with its Rivers and gther moſt re- 
markable Particulars. From Tobaſco River to the 

* HRA Rivet | 
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A 


Checa peque . 


Ar 1765 River Checapeque is 7 Leagues. The Coaſt lies Faſt 


and Weſt ; all Woody low Ground, fandy Bay, 
and good Anchoring ; but there falls in a pretty 
high Sea on the ſfſore, therefore but bad Landing; 
yet Canoas may with care run in, if the Men are 
ready to leap out, as ſoon as ſhe touches the 
Ground; and then ſhe muſt immediately be drag d 
up out of the Surf. | And the ſame caution and dex- 
terity ĩs to be uſed when ey g0 off again. There 
is no freſh Water between _ Tobaſco River and Che. 
capeque. This latter is rather a ſalt Creek than 
a River; for the Mouth of it is not above 20 Paces 
wide, and about 8 or 9 Foot Water on the Bar; 
but within there is 12 or 13 Foot at low Water, 
= L riding for Barks, half a Mile within the 
Out. FRA. | 15 
This Creek runs in E. S. E. about two Miles, and 
then ſtrikes away South up into the Connery. At its 
Mouth between it and the Sea is a bare ſandy Point 
of Land: Where, on the ſide next the River, cloſe 
by the Brink of it (and no where elſe) you may 
ſcrape up the Sand (which is conrſe and brown) 
with your Hands, and get freſh Water; but if you 
dig lower the Water will be ſalt. Half aMile within 
the Mouth, when you are paſt the ſandy Point, the 
Land js wet and ſwampy, bearing only Mangroves 
on each ſide for 4 or 5 Leagues up; and after that 
firm Land where you will find à Run of freſh Wa- 
ter, it being all falt till you come thither. A 
League beyond this is a Beef Eſtantion or Farm of 
Cattle, belonging toan Indian Village. In the Woods 
on each ſide this River there are plenty of Guanoes, 
Land Turtle, and abundance of Cuams and Correlos, 
with ſome Parrots; and there is no Settlement nearet 
than the Beef Eſtantion: nor any thing elſe remark- 
able in this River that T know. © 
A League Weſt from Checapeque there is another 
ſmall River called Dos Boccas, tis only fit for — 
18 . fn | | D 
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Indian Carrzers. 
noas to enter: It has a Ba 
fore is ſomewhat dangerous. Vet the Privateers 
make light of it; for they will govern a, Canoa 
very ingeniouſly. However Captain Rives and Cap- 
tain Hewet, two Privateers, loſt ſeveral Men here 
in coming out ; for there had been a North, which 
had raiſed the Bar, and in going out moſt of their 
Canoas were overſet, and ſome Men drowned. 

This River will not float a Canoa above a League 
within its Mouth, and fo far is falt : but there 
you meet with a fine clear Stream of freſh Water, 
about a League up in the Country: and beyond this 
are fair Savannahs of long Graſs, fenced in with 
ar of as rich Land as any in the World. The 
Mold ſuch as is formerly deſcribed ; all plain and 
level, even to the Hills of Chiapo. 

There are no Indian Towns within 4015 Leagues 
of the Sea; but further off they are pretty thick; 
lying within a League, 2 or 3 one after another : 

alpo is the chiefeſt, | 

The Indians make uſe of no more Land than 
ſerves to maintain their Families in Maiz ; and to 
pay, their Taxes: And therefore between the Towns 
it lies uncultivated. e 

In all this Country they rear abundance of Poul- 
try, Viz, Turkies, Ducks and Dunghil Fowls : but 
ſome of them have Cacao-Walks. The Cacao of 
theſe Parts is moſt of it ſent to Villa de Moſe, and 
ſip'd off there. Some of it is fold to Carriers 
that travail with Mules, coming hither commonly in 
Nov. or Dec. and ſtaying till Febr. or March. They 


| 163 Fortnjght at a time in a Village to diſpoſe of 


Goods; which are commonly Hatchets, Ma- 
cheats, Axes, Hoes, Knives, Cizars, Needles, Thread, 
Alx for ſowing, Womens Frocks; ſinall Looking- 
glafſes, Beads, Silver or Copper Rings waſh'd with 
Gold, ſet with Glaſs inſtead of Stones, ſmall Pi- 
tures of Saints, and ſuch like Toys for the In | 
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rat its Mouth, and there- 4n. 1676: 


120 St. Anns. Tondelo. 7 
u. 1876. And for the Spaniards, Linhen and Woollen Cl 
| dix Stockings; and old Hats new dreſs d, e re 
| are here very valuable, and worn by thoſe of the Ml tf 
| beſt Quallity ; ſo that an old Engliſh Beaver thus M V 
ordered, would be worth 20 Dollars; ſa much is V 0 
t 
old off his „ he is generally paid in Ca 
which he carries to La 2 Crus. 2 3 hs F 
From Dos Bocens to the River Palmas is 4 Leapnes, \ 
low Land and ſandy Bay between. 0 
From Palmas to the Haloder is 2 Leagues. | 1 
The - Halover is a fmall Neck of Land, parting 
the Sea from a large Lagune. It is ſo call'd by is 
the Privateers, becauſe they uſe to drag their Ca Ml t 
noas in and out there. þ „ t 
From the Halover to St. Anm is 6 Leagues. T 

St. Auns is a Mouth that opens the Lagune be. t 
fore mention d: there is not above 6 or 7 Foot Water, 
yet Barks often go in there to Caree. 

From St. Ams to Tendelo is 5 Leagues. The Coaſt 
fill Weſt; the Land low, and ſand y Bay againſt the 
Sea ; a little within which are pretty high Sand- 
Banks, cloathed with prickly Buſhes, ſuch as J have 
already deſcribed at Beef-Iſtard. EL" I a 
Againſt the Sea near the Weſt end, within 
the Sand Bank, the Land is lower again; the Woods 
not very high, and ſome ſpots of Savannahs, with 
plenty of fat Bullocks ; In hunting of which a 
Frenchman unhappily loſt his Life. For his Com- 
pany being ſtragled from him to find Game, he 
inn met a Drove of Cattle flying from them 
in the Woods, which were fp thick that there was 


no paſſing but in theſe very narrow Paths that the 
Cattle themſelves had made; ſo that not being able 
to get out of their way, the foremoſt of the Drove 
thruſt his Horns into his Back and carried him 100 
Paces into the Savannah, where he fell down with | 


The 
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his Guts trailing on the Ground. 


Guaſickwalp. at 
River Tondelo is but narrow, yet capable to . 167 
Fe: Barks of 50 OT 60 Tuns: there 1 2 Bar Vs 
the Entrance, and the Channnel crooked. On the 
Weſt fide of the Bar there is a ſpit of Sand ſhoots 
out; therefore to avoid it at your coming in, you 
muſt keep the Eaſt ſide aboard; but when once en- 
tred, you may run up for two or three Leagues; on 
the Eaſt ſide a quarter of a Mile within the Mouth, 
you may lie ſecure : but all this Coaſt, and eſpe- 
cially this River, intolerably ſwarms with Musketoes, 
that there is no {leeping for them. | 
About 4 or 5 Leagues from the Mouth this River 
is fordable, and there the Road croſſes it; where 
two French Canoas that lay in this River intercepted 
the Caravan of Mules laden with Cacao, that was 
returning to La Vera Cruz, taking away as much as 
they could carry wirh them! 
From Tondelo River, to the River of Guafickwalp, 
is 8 Leagues more, the Coaſt ſtill Weſt ; all along 
andy Bay and Sand-hills, as between St. Arms 
Tond?lo.y only towards the Weſt part the Bank 
is lower, and the Trees higher. This is one of the 
Principal Rivers of this Coaſt ; tis not half the breadth 
"of the Tokaſco River, but deeper. Its Bar is leſs 
dangerous any on this Coaſt, having 14 foot 
Water on it, and but little Sea, Within the Bar - 
there is much more, and ſoft Oaſie Ground. The 
Banks on both ſides are low. The Eaſt ſide is woody, 
and the Weſt ſide Savannah. Here are ſome Cat- 
tle; but ſince it has been frequented by Privzteers, 
the Spaniards have driven moſt of their Bullocks 
from hence farther into the Country. This River 
hath its rife near the South Sea, and is Navigable 
a great way into Land; eſpecially with Boats or 
ſmall Barks. FONT 
The River T:guantepeque, that falls into the South 
Seas, has its Origine near the Head of Guaſickwalp , 
and it is ted that the firſt Naval Stores for the 
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An. 1676. Manila Ships were ſent through the Country from 


the North to the South Seas, by the convemency 


of theſe two Rivers, whoſe heads are not above 
10 or 12 Leagues aſunder, I heard this diſcourſed 
by the Privateers long before I viſited the South 
Seas; and they ſeemed ſometimes minded to 
their Fortunes this way: ſuppoſing (as many 05 
ſtill) that the South Sea ſhore is nothing but Gold 
and Silver. But how grolly they are miſtaken, I 
have ſatisfied the World already. And for this part 
of the Country, though it is rich in Land, yet it 
has not the leaſt appearance of any Mine, neither 
is it thick inhabited with Spaniards : And if I am 
not deceived, the very Indians in the heart of the 
Country, are ſcarce their Friends. 

The Town of note on the S. Sea, is Tegnantapegue , 
and on the N. Seas Keybooca is the chiefeſt near this 
River. Beſides theſe two, - the Country is only in- 
habited by Indians; therefore it is wholly unfre- 
quented by Shipping. 

Keybooca is a large rich Town of good 'Trade, 
about 4 Leagues from the River Gnaſickwalp, on the 


Weſt fide. It is inhabited with ſome few Sa- 


niards and abundance of Mulatoes. Theſe keep 
many Mules, they being moſt Carriers, and fre- 


ny viſit the Cacao Coaſt for Nuts; and travel 


_ Country between Villa de Moſe and La Vera 
YE. | | 

This Country is pleaſantenongh inthe dry Seaſon; 
but when the furious North Winds rage on the 
Coaſt, and violently drive in the Sea, it ſuffers ex- 


treamly, being ſo much overflown, that there is 


no travelling. It was in the wet Seaſon when Capt. 
Rives and Capt. Hewet made an Expedition in Ca- 


noas from the Iſland Triſt to the River Guaſickwalp, / 


and there landed their Men, deſigning to attack 


Keyb-oca ; but the Country was fo wet that there 


was no marching ; neither was the Water high 


enough , 
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Alvarado R3ver. © 


From the River Guaſichwalp the Land runs Weſt 
2 or 3 Leagues, all low Land with ſandy Bay to the 


Sea, and very woody in the Country. About three 


Leagues to the Weſt of it the Land trends away to 
the North for about 16 Leagues; riſing higher alſo 
even from the very Shore, as you go up within Land, 
making a very high Promontory called St. Martins 


Land; but ending in a pretty bluff pojnt, which is 


the Weſt Bounds of the Bay of Campeachy. 

From this bluff Point to Alvarado 1s about 20 
Leagues; the firſt four of it a high rocky ſhore, 
with ſteep Cliffs to the Sea; and the Land ſome- 
what wood & Afterwards you paſs by very high 
Sand-Hills by the Sea; and an extraordinary great 
Sea falls in on the thore, which hinders any Boats 
from Landing. Within the Sand-hills again the 
Land is lower, pretty plain and fruitful enough in 
large Trees. | 


The River of Alvarado is above a Mile over at 
the Mouth, yet the entrance is but ſhole, there be- 


ing Sands for near two Mile off the ſhore, clear 


from ſide to ſide, nevertheleſs there are two Chan - 


nels through theſe Sands. The beſt, which is in the 
middle, has 12 or 14 Foot Water. The Land on 
each ſide of the Mouth is high Sand-banks, above 
200 Foot high, * 


This River comes out of the Country in three 


Branches, meeting altogether juſt within the Mouth, 


where it is very wide and deep. One of theſe 


Branches comes from the Eaftward : Anotherfrom the 
Weſtward : And the third, which is the true River 


the | 


a great way from the Sea, paſſing through a very 
fertile Country, thick ſetled with Towns of Spa- 


= niards 


of Alvarado and the biggeſt, comes directly out of 
Country, oppoſite to the Sand-hills,” about "a 
Mile Weſt of the Rivers Mouth. This laſt ſprings 


: 123 
for a Canoa. Here are great of Ni. An. 1676. 
_ eee 


Alvarado River and Coaſt 


45. 1676. niards and Indians. On the Weſt ſide, and juſt againſt 
che Mouth of the River, the Spaixiarde have a {mall 


Fort of 6 Guns, on the declivity of the Sand. hunt. 
a great height above the River ; which commands 
a {mall Spanzſþ Town on the back of it, built in a 


Plain cloſe by the River. It is a great Fiſhery, 


_ chiefly for Snooks, which they catch in the Lake; 
and when they are ſalted and dryed, drive a great 
Trade in Exchanging them for Salt and other Com- 
modities. Beſides falt Fiſh, they export from hence 
abundance of dry Cod-Pepper, and ſome pickled 
and put in Jars. This Pepper is known by the 
Name of Guinea Pepper. Yet for all this Trade, 
tis but a poor Place, and has been often taken 
by the Privateers, chiefly to ſecure their Ships while 
they ſhould go up in their Canoas to the rich Towns 
within Land, which notwithſtanding they never 
yet attempted, by reaſon that La Vera Cruz bor- 
dering ſo near, they were ſtill afraid of being at- 
tacqued both by Sea and Land from thence, and fo 
never durſt proſecute their deſigns on the Country 
Towns. by 

Six Leagues Weſt from Alvarado there is another 
large Opening out into the Sea; and it is reported 
ta have a Communication by a ſmall Creek with 
this River of Alvarado; and that Canoas may pals 


through it from one River to the other. And at this 


Opening is a ſmall Fiſhing Village. The Land by 
the Sea is a continued high Sand-bank, and ſo vio- 


lent a Sea, that it is impoſſi ble to land with Boat 


or Canoa. a | 
From this River to La Vera Crux is ſix Leagues 
more, the Coaſt ftill Weſt. There is a Riff of Rocks 


runs along the ſhore from Alvarado! to Vera Cri 
yet a good. Channel for ſinall Veſſels to paſs be 
tween it and the Shore. And about two Leagues to 
the Eaſt of Vera Cruz are two Iſlands called Ss 
erifice Iſlands. I haveſet down the diſtance * 
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d La Vera Cruz, 123 
Alvarado and La Vera Crux, according to the Com- 4. 1626. 
mon Account of 12 Leagues, which I take to be WV 
truer, but our Draughts make it 24. The Land by 
the Sea is much the ſame. - 

La Vera Cri is a fair Town ſeated in the very 
bottom of the Bay of Mex2co, at the 8. W. Point 
or Corner of the Bay; for ſo far the Land runs 
Weſt; and there it turns about to the North. There 
is 2good Harbour before it, made by a ſmall Iſland, 
or Rock rather, juſt in its Mouth; which makes 
tt very Commodious. Here the Spaniards have 
| I bailt a ſtrong Fort, which commands the Harbour 
| and there are great Iron Rings fix d in theFort-W 


inſt the Harbour for Ships to faſten their Ca- 
bles. For the North Winds blow ſo violently here 


1 

in their Seaſons that Ships are not ſafe at An- 
$ chors. 

r 


This Fort is called St. John d UZoa , and the Spa- 
wards do frequently call the Town of Vera Crux by 
this Name. | 

The Town is a Place of great Trade; being the 
du. Fort to the City of Mexico, and moſt of the 
great Towns and Cities in this Kingdom. So that 
all the European Commodities, ſpent in theſe Parts, 
are Landed here, and their Goods brought hither 
and exported from hence. Add to this, that all 
the Treaſure brought from Manila, in the Eaſf- 
hidzes comes hither through the Country from Ac- 


The Flota comes hither every three Years from 
Old Spain; and beſides Goods of the Product of 
the Country, and what is brought from the Zaft- 
dies and ſhip'd aboard them: The King's Plate 
that is gathered in this Kingdom ; together with 
what belongs to the Merchants, amounts to a 
valt Summ. Here alſo comes every Year the Barra- 
lmaita Fleet in October or November, and ſtays till 


March. This is a ſmall Squadron, conſiſting of 6 


126 Barrala venta Fleet. 
An. 1676. or 7 Sail of ſtout Ships, from 20 to 50 Guns. The 
GA 8 to viſit all the Spaniſh Sea-Port ra W 

once every Lear; chiefly to hinder Foreigners from 8 

Trading; and to ſuppreſs Privateers. From this Pp 

they go to the Havana on the North ſide of Cyl 

to ſell their Commodities. — From hen MW 1 

paſs through the Gulph of Florida; ſtanding {i 
ſo far to the North as to be out of the Trade. 

Winds, which are commonly between 3od. and 40d. d 

of Lat. and being in a variable Winds. way they 

ſtretch away to the Eaſtwards till they may fetch 71 

Fortarica, if they have Buſineſs there; if not, c 

keepſtill tothe Eaſtward till they come to Trinidad, 3 

an Ifland near the Main, inhabited by the Spaniard, MW ! 

and the moſt Eaſtern part of any Conſequence inthe MW © 

North Seas. The Barralaventa Fleet touches there ficſ, l 

and fromthence ſails to the Margarita, a conſiderable MW 

Spaniſh Iſland near the Main. From thence they 

Coaſt down to Comana and La Gniary, and paſſing MW © 

by the Coaſt of Carraccus, they ſail towards tie 

Gulph of Mericaza, from thence they double Cap 

La Fell, and fo down to Rio la Hacha, St. Math 

and Carthagena. Tf they meet with any Engliſh or 

Dutch Trading Sloops, they chaſe and take them, if 

they are not too nimble for them: The Privaten 

keep out of their way, having always Intelligence | 
where they are. | | | 
From Carthagena they fail to Portobelo ; and from. 

thence to Campeachy : and laſtly, to La Vera C 
And this is their Annual Navigation about the %,. 

Bidian Coat, | 

La Vera Crux was taken by the Privateers, about 

the Vear 85. under the conduct of one John Ruſt 

an old Logwood Cutter that had formerly been 

taken by the zards and ſent to Mexico; whete 

learning Spaniſh, he by that means eſcaped to 1 
Vera Cruz. ; and being releaſed from thence, he ab 

terwards managed this Expedition. 


From 


From hence to Old Vera Cruz: is 5 Leagues. This An. 1695. * 
was the firſt Town of that Name; but wantinga VV 
good Harbour there, it was removed to the place 


where it now ſtands. 


From Old Vera Crux to Tiſpo is about 15 Leagues; 
the Coaſt lies N. and 8. EM is a pretty handſom 
ſmall Town, built cloſe by the Sea, and watered 
with a little Rivulet ; but wanting a Harbour, *tis 


deſtitute of any Maritime-Trade. 


From Iiſpo to the River Panukisabout 20 Leagues; 
The Coaſt lies N. and S. neareſt, tis a large River 
deſcending out of the very Bowels of the Country, 
and running Eaſt, falls into the Gulphof Mexico, in 
Lat. about 21 — 50 m. It has 10 or 11 Foot Water 
on the Bar, and is often viſited with Barks that ſail 
up it, as far as the City Panuk , lying diſtant from 
the Sea about 20 Leagues; and is the principal of 
this Country, being a Biſhops See. There are two 
Churches, one Convent and a Chapel; and about 
500 Families of Sparzards, Mulatoes and Iidians, 
The Houſes are large and ſtrong; with Stone Walls; 
and they are thatched with Palmeto Leaves. 


One Branch of this River comes out of the La- 
-gune of Tompegue , and mixes with this, three 
Leagues before it falls into the Sea. Therefore tis 
ſometimes called the River of Tompeque. The La- 
gune of Tompeque lies on the South ſide of the Ri- 
ver; and breeds abundance of Fiſh, eſpecially 
Shrimps. There is a Town of the ſame Name, 
built on its Banks, whoſe inhabitants are moſt Fi- 
ſhermen. Beyond this Lagune there is another 
large one; wherein is an Iſland and Town , 
named Haniago ; its Inhabitants moſt Fiſhermen, 
 Whoſechief employment is totake Shrimps. Theſe 
they boil with Water and Salt, in great Coppers 
for the purpoſe ; and having dryed them after- 
wards in the Sun, they.are made-up in Packs — 
ent 
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| 
| 
| 


Alvarado Toms. 


An. 1676 fent to all the chief Towns in the eſpeci- 
Wally to Mexico, where, the? but a Hung, fore of 


Food, they are mightily efteemed. | 
The Account I have given of the Campeachy 
Rivers, &c. was the reſult of the particular Obſer- 
vations I made in cruſing about that Coaſt, in 
which I ſpent 11 or 12 Months. For when the vio- 
Tent Storm, before-mentioned: took us, I was but 
juſt ſettling to Work, and not having a ſtock of 
Wood to purchaſe ſuch Proviſion as was ſent from 
Jamaica, as the old Standards had ; I, with many 
more 1n my circumſtances, was forced to 


| 
about to ſeek a ſubſiſtance in Company of fone 


Privateers then in the Bay. In whichrambles weviſj- 
ted all the Rivers, from Tri to Alvarado; and 
made many Deſcents into the County among the 
Villages there, where we got Indian-Corn to eat 
with the Beef, and other Fleſh that we got by the 
way, or Manatee and Turtle, which was alſo a 
great ſupport to us. f 

Alvarado was the Weſtermoſt place I was at. 
Thither we went in two Barks with 30 Men in each, 
and had 10 or 11 kill'd and deſperately wound- 
ed in taken the Fort; being four or five Hours en- 


. abr in that Service, in which time the Inhabitants 


ving plenty of Boats and Canoas, carried all 
their Riches and beſt Moveables away. It was after 
Sun-ſet before the Fort yielded; and growing dark, 
we could not purſue f kev but reſted quietly that 


Night; the next day we kill'd, ſalted and ſent aboard 


20 or 30 Beets, and a good quanity of Salt-fiſh, and 
Indian Corn, as muchas we could ftow away: Here 
were but few Hogs, and thoſe eat very fiſhy ; 
therefore we did not much eſteem them: but of 
Cocks, Hens and Ducks were ſent aboard in abun- 
dance: The taine Parrots we found here were the 
largeſt and faireſt Birds of their kind that I ever 


law in the Vest. Indien. Their colour was yellow 


and 
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8 iti l the Me 
ich Ran Armit iIlbe Dar ER dere ſenefrepf 131 
Cruz'a OT \Mils'bf\thd Bits; 
Caf e P drt itRE ond {eaves tem 
OR f pol r — was very" well 
for us; for we were not a Aittle fu prized.” Yet we 
got 9 84 fail, in order to meetthem $ and clean 

De. by heavi ing all the Dumben over Har 
3 fer the Ber. 17% before” the beach- 
a it: they being to Wind- ward, förctt ub 
3 5 a ee ſhot with! them. 'TheigWami:. 
nl £4 the Toro. She had“ 10 Guns und 
150 Men ; * had 4 Guns and 80 Men: The 
reſt having no great Guns, had ey Co bt yd Men a. 


ece, armed Muſkets, And the Veſſels bartita- 

bed ö e ep ee 1 nents not 
5 Ships: 6 Guns in one and tuo 

in 1 159 Ft 2 As e Were over the Bar, we 


Aa Larboard acksibbattund ſtood rotheBaſt- 
—_—T Wind as we could lye. The 
5 4 quarterin on us ; and bur 
bet he Few 77 the Toro came directly! | 
thratds us, deſſghing to board us. We kept e. rg 
at her, in | hope Rave lamed either Maſt or Yard | 
but failing juſt as ſhe was ſhearing aboard, — 
Hey her a pr Volley, and preſent clapp'd the 
3 More our Ship, and got cut Star- 
Tacks Abocard, and ſidod to chi Weſtward: 
and fo leſt the Tro, but were! ſaluted by -aththe: 
mall Craft as Wée paſt by them, Who ſto td the 
Eaſtward after the 7d that was now in purſuit 


and cloſe by our Confort. We ſtood to the „ | 
Ii fl 


j 
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than Pitch. I did never find the TIT 


Munjack a ſort of Pitch; | 
till we were againſt the River's Mouth ; the 
tackt, and b dye the Current har came or 2s 
of the River, we were near a Mile to WI "ward of of 
them all. Then we made fail to aſſiſt our Conſort, 
who was hard put to it; but on our approach the 
Turo edged away towards the Shore, as did. all the 
reſt; and ſtood away for Alvarads.: 1 E Bladot 
herb long Baa away to the Ealtw Nl. 
alt ers in our return. again to 
and ſearched the Bays for 1 405 to carry withus 


ſor the$hip's uſe; ag we had done | before for the 
uſe both of pee Ds 

Mwifack/is a fort of Pitch Bitumen, which we 
find in Lum from three or four pounds 


pounds in  lump.s wa the 2011 
dry on all the Sandy enn el es oF + Itis 
in Subſtance like Pitch; Pas biker it. cone It by 
the Heat of the Sun, une r as Firch would 
do if expoſed, as this is, on the hal The ſmell 
of it is not ſo pleaſant as Pitch, Nei er does it ſtick 


ſo firmly as Pitch, but it is apt to peel off from 
| A8 of Ships | Gola 8e we find 


it very uſeful here where we. want, Pitch; and 
becauſe it is commonly. mixed with Sand by lyi 
on the Bays, we melt it and eit very we 
before we uſe it; and commonly, temper.it with 

Oyl or Tallow to | corre(ti it; r though n 
the heat of the Sun, yet it is er N 


Partof the World, neither can Lt elle 


comes. f 


Wen Effects of the late VT ER 
forgot, the Lagune Men ſettled again to t ale. — 
ployments; and I among the reſt | fall ao Work in 


E 


the Eaſt Lagune, wherel remained ee en 


for 9 ws 
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The Profit of the Logwood-Trads. 
I will only add as to this ig 
neral, that I take it to be one 


the moſt profitable 


; fince what ariſes from both, is the pro- 
duct of bare Labour; and that the Perſons imploy- 
ed herein are ſupported b the Produce of che Ne 
gre Oralty, 1 3 n! 

It is not my Buſineſs to determine how far we 
might have a right of cutting Wood there, but this I 
can ſay, that the Spaniards never receive leſs Da- 
mage from the Perſons who generally follow that 
Tees than when they are employed upon that 
Work. 


in a Ship of about 100 Tuns, and brought with him 
20 ſtout New-Eygland Indians that were taken in 
the Wars there, deſigning to have fold them at 
Jamaica, but not finding a good Market, brought 
them hither to cat Logwood, and hired one Mr. 
Richard Dawkins to be their Overſeer, who carried 
them to work at Summaſenta: But it ſo happened 
that about a Week after, the Captain came-thither 
in his Boat from One-Buſh-Key where his Ship lay, 
and the Overſeer having ſome Bufineſs, deſired leave 
to be abſent for two or three Days : But as ſoon 
as he and the Seamen were gone, the Indians takin 
their Opportunity killed the Captain and — 
off, dani to return to their own Country by 
Land: They were ſeen about a Month afterward,and 
one of them was taken near the River Tondelo. | 
After I had ſpent about ten or twelve Months at 
the Logwood Trade, and was well 
acquainted with the way of Traffick here, I left the 
Imployment, yet with a deſign to return hither af- 
ter I had been in England; and accordingly went 
from hence with Captain Chambers of 2 8 
bound to Jamaica. We failed from Trift the be- 


li 2 ginning 


ood-Trade in ge- 
to — — and it neareſt reſembles that of No- 


While Iwas here the laſt time, Capt. Gibbs arrivd 


137 
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ginning of 4pril, 1678. ae maica: in 


The: Authors1ratamt0\ England: 


Ach, Where I. e deere time, an then re · 
e for. England with Capt in Log ou. 
L arziv/6 there theibegiopzog 9) uae meme ear: 
and, at the beginning of the fo Kuen Near, I ſet 
autAgain or Jahaich in. onder ta have.gone Thence 
to Campeachy ; but it proved to be a Voyage round 
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Cap. Dampier 
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DISCOURSE 


OFT E 


Trade-Winds, Breezes; 

Storms, Seaſons of the 
| Year, Tides and Cur- 
rents of the T ORRID 


Z ONE throughout the 
W orld. 


A Scheme of the following Treatiſe. 


Trade- 


e 2. 
winds, p. 1. / 


parti | 
Effects; Gut * 
Harmatans, or cold Ter- 
* | . renos of Guinea. 49: 
Norths. 60. 
In che and Chocolatta North. 62. 
| Weſt Jamaica. 65. 
| Indies. J Souths, of SE 
T's Campeachy. 66. 
r „ 
| 3 1 Tuffoons, 71, 72. 
In the . 
Eaſt 
_lndies. y Monſoons. 72. 
and | Blephante. 74+ 


Seaſons of the Year, dry, wet, I &c. 76. 


bs 90. 


An Account of th the Country of Natal. 108. 
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Note, that the Arrows in the void Spaces 5hew the Course of 
the Year when Tuch Winds blow . 
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A View of the General & Coasting TRADE. 
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A Diſcourſe of Winds, | Breezes, Stotms; 
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c HAP. I. 
0 the General Nanu. 


-The Introdudion. men 


Of the General Trade- Wind an See. | Of the 


beſt time of the Tear to croſs the Equinoctial. 
The Winds near the Line uncert ain, 


and attended with Calm um Tornadoes, "A - 
Reaſon of the Winds blowing South neuf. the 
Line, in the Atlantick How Ships 
homeward-bound from the Bite 14 Guinea, . 
ous croſs the Line. Of the Trade- Wind 
in the Soath-ea's ud e Falt- indian 


Ocean. 
Shall "hy e r t = 2 | 
ject to ſame general H 


; ths Oe 28 
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Of the general Trad e-Wind. 


the Region of the World moſt peculiar to then, . 
is from about 30 d. North, to 30 d. South of the (Vu 
Equator, - at 80 

There are din forts of theſe Winds ſome unf 
blowing from Eaſt to Weſt, ſome from South to In 1 
North, others from Weſt to Eaſt, c. Some are {theſe 
conſtant in one Quarter all the Year ſome blow 
one half the Year one way, and the other fir 
Months quite contrary; and others blow ſi 
Months: one way, and then ſhifting only eight or 
ten Points, continue fix Months more, and then 
return again to their former Stations, as all theſe 
0 Trade-Winds do; and fo as the Year 
comes about, they , ſucceed each other 
in their proper Seaſons. 

There are other forts. 3 "wy Winds and 
Land-winds, diffe ering much from any of the for. 
mer, the one blowing by Day, the other by 2 
conſtantly and regularly ſucceedingleach other. 

Within the Torrid Zone alſo are violent Storms, 
as fierce, if not fierèœr; than any are in other Part 
of the World. And us to the Seaſoris of the Vear, 
I can diſti them there, no other way than 
by Vet and Dy; and theſe wet and dry Seaſons 
do as fucctively fallow. each abend 28 Winter and 
Summer do with us. 

Here are alſo ſtron 8 Currents, G ſetting 
one way; fun ines 1 ; which though i it. s 
hard to deſeribe, with that accuracy which is defit- 
able, yet I ſhall give as particular an Acoount of 
them, as Rath of the ſeveral ſorts of Winds, as my 
own Obſervations, and the Judicious 1 


from Aaken. will afford me Matter to do. ] 


- Of the General Trade- and. 


Of all Winds efore-mentioned, I al Ker 


vour to treat diſtin N ; beginning with 1 4 
Fg | Trade- 


1 


1 Of the general Trade-Wind, "I 
N Nvina firſt, which I call the General Trade-VVind 
" Wit Sea; becauſe all other Trade-VVinds; whether 
ne conſtant or ſhifting, ſeem to have their dependance 
n ſome accidental Cauſe ; whereas the Cauſe of 
re Miheſe, be it what it will, ſeems uniformand conſtant. 
Theſe General Trade-VVinds are only in the At- 
lantick Ocean which parts Africa from America, in 
he Eaſt-Indian. Ocean, and in the Great South- 


j all theſe Seas, except juſt under or near che 


0 Line, they conſtantly blow without Intermiſſion, 
ar Ws well to the South, as to the North of the E- 


ator, but not with equal forceat all Times, nor 
in all Latitudes ; Neither do theſe conſtant Trade- 
Viuds uſually blow near the ſhoar, but only inthe 
Ocean, at leaſt 30 or. 40 Leagues off at Sea, clear 
rom any Land ; eſpecially on the VVeſt Coaſt; or 
ide of any Continerit : For indeed on the Faſt 
de, The Eaſterly V Vind being the true Trade- 
Vind, blowsalmoſt home to the ſhorez ſo near as 
r, No receivs a check from the Land- VVind; and oft- 
nm mes to admit of the Sea-Breez, by which it is 
as Praun from its Cousſe frequently 4 or 5 Points of 
he Compaſs : But ofthe Sea-Breez I ſhall ſpeak in 
ts place. In ſome Places, and particularly the 
outh Seas; in Sonth Lat. the true Eaſtern 'Trade 
8 Wot found to blow within 150 or near 200 
eagues of the Coaſt, but in North Lat. in thoſe.” 
eas, it Comes. within 30 or 40 Leagues diſtance of 
he Shore: And this I ſhall give as a general Rule, 
That in North Lat. theſe VVinds are commonly at 
„N. E. in South Lat. at E. S. E. teu. 
When we go from Ergland, and are bound to 
e Eaſt or Vel. hidies, or to Gumea, we com- 
nonly find theſe VVinds in the Lat. of zod. ſome- 
nes ſooner, as in the Latitudes of 32 or 35. And 
may ſo happen that we may meet with an _ 
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Of the general Trade-Wind. 
erly Wind in 40 d. or go out of our Channel with 
4 North Eaſt Wind; which ſometimes alſo fails u 
not till we come into a true Trade-wind ; but this 
is only accidental, therefore is not the Wind 
that I ſpeak of; but between 32 and 28 I did ne. 
ver know nor hear, that the true Trade-wind 


failed. 92 546 tt 
from Ergland, we have a Nor 


If in coming 
Eaſterly Wind that brings us hither (i. e. into the 
true Trade-wind ) it ſometimes ſtays at North 
Eaſt, eſpecially if we keep near the 4frican Shore, 
as Guinea Ships do, till we are near the Tropick d 
Cancer, and then comes to the E. N. E. where i 
ſettles; but commonly it ſettles there in 28 d. if we 
are ſo far off Shore as to receive the true Trade 
VVhen the VVind is thus ſettled, we have commor- 
ly fair Weather, and a clear Sky, eſpecially it the 
Sun is in any Southern Sign; but if in a Northem 
Sign, the Weather is uſually cloudy. 

On' the contrary, when we are 1n South Lat. in 
the Atlantick, if the Sun is in Northern Signs, 
the Sky is clear, but if in Southern Signs, the Sky i 
cloudy. This I once experienced to my ſorrow, 
in my return from Bantam, inthe Year 1671. VVe 
had cloudy VVeather and briſk VVinds, while ve 
were croſſing the Eaft-Indian Ocean and had 
very good Paſſage alſo about the Cape of good Har; 
where we had fair clear VVeather; And ſteering 
from thence, for the Iſland St. Helena, where we 
thought to VVater and refreſh, as all our EN. 
Eaſt Iidia Ships do, we miſt it for want of an G. 
ſervation.'- For before we came to the Tropick of 
Capricorn, the Sky was again clouded, fo thatwe 
ſeldom faw the Sun or? Stars, till we were quite 
paſt the Iſland. However we found the Ifle d 
Afcention, where we ſtruck two Turtle, (for thi 
was not the laying time, but the beginning of the 
Cooting or Ingendring Seaſon; therefore ſome - 
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only were drawn hither.) This was the latter end 
of November, From the time that we thoughtour 
ſelves to the VVeſt of St. Helena, we had our V Va- 
ter meaſured out to us, 2 Pints a Man per day, till 
we came into our Channel. This was the firſt time 
that I began to know the value of freſh VVater; 
for we took in none in all our way home from Ban- 
tam. But ſo much for this Digreſſion. | 
The VVinds, as I ſaid before, as we run to th 
Southward from England, do firſt ſettle in the E. 
N. E. about the Lat. of 28d. or be ſure between 
that and 24d. eſpecially when the Sun is to the 
Southward of the Line; but in May, Ime and Fir 
h you will find the Winds at E. by S. or E. S. E. 
Theſe Winds, whether we meet them to the 
North of the Eaſt, or to the South of it, we find 
blowing a moderate Gale from our firſt meeting 
them in 30 or 28d. till we come to the Tropick, 
there we find the Trade ſtronger : It commonly 
blows a good Topfail-gale, as we fail large: And 
if we were to fail on a Wind, our lower Sails 
would be enough, 

Theſe briſk Gales blow in the Atlantick Ocean, 
and North of the Equator, from the Lat. of 23 to 
12 or 14 conſtantly, between the E. N. E. and the 
E. but between 10 or 12 degrees and the Line, they 
are not ſo freſh nor conſtant, to that Point; for in 
the Months of Fuly and Auguſt, the South Winds 
do oft times blow even to 11d. or 12d. of North 
Lat. keeping between the S. S. E. and the S,. S. W. 
or S. W. but in December and January the true 
Trade blows within 3d. or d. of the Equator. And 
as the Sun returns again to the Northw ard, ſo the 
Southerly Winds do increaſe and draw more to the 
Northward ofthe Line, till Fuly, and them gradu- 
ally withdraw back again towards the Line : VVhen 
the Sun is in Southern Signs, tis the beſt time of the 
Tear to croſs the Line, ifbound to the Southward ; 
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for beſides the benefit of the true Trade, to bring 
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a Ship near the Line, the Wind is then more con- 
ſtant and freſh , the Weather clearer , and the 


Winds whichat other times are between the 8. S. E. 


and $. S. W. are now at 8. E. or S. E. and by E. but 
in our Summer Months we find nothing but Calm 
and Tornadoes; and tho Tornadoes do uſually rif 
againſt the ſettled Wind; yet but few Comman. 
ders will endeavour to take the Advantage of the 
Winds that come from them, but rather furl their 
Toplails, hall up their Corſes, and lye ſtill till the 
fu of Wind is paſt, except neceſſity requires haſte; 
for the ſudden Tornadoes do not continue long; 
and beſides often very violent and fierce, fo that a 
Ship with her fails looſe, would be in danger to be 
over-ſet by them, or at leaſt loſe Maſts or Yards, 
or have the Sails ſplit ; beſides the Conſternation 
that all Men muſt needs be in at ſuch a time, eſpe 
cially if the Ship, by any unforeſeen accident, ſhould 
prove unruly, as by the miſtake of the Man at 

ſelm, or he that Conns, or by her broaching to 
againſt all endeavours, which often happens when 
a fierce guſt comes; which tho' it does not laſt 
long, yet would do much damage in a ſhort time; 
and tho” all things ſhould fall out well, yet the be. 
nefit of it would not compenſate the danger : For 
"tis much if a Ship fails a Mile before either the 
Wind dyes wholly. away, or at leaſt ſhifts about x: 
gain to the South. Nor are we ſure that theſe Winds 
will continue 3 Minutes before they ſhift ; and 
ſometimes they fly round faſter than the Ship will, 
tho' the Helm lies for it; and all Seamen know 
the danger of being taken a-back in ſuch Weather. 
But what has "been ! ſpoken of the Southerly 
Winds, Calms, and Tornadoes is to be underſtood 
of the Eaſt ſide of the Atlantick to as far Welt as 


the Longitude of 359d. or thereabouts ; for fu. 
fher Welterly we find the Winds commonly at $ 
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E. even in croſſing the Line, anda very briſkgale ; 
tis for that reaſon our experienced Guinea Com- 
manders do keep to the Southward of the Line, 
till they are about that Longitude. Some run over 
nearer the American Shore before they croſs the 
Line; Our Eaft-India Commanders do alſo croſs the 
Line, coming from Hidia near the American Coaſt, 
and find briſk Gales at S. E. all the times of the 
Year z but going to the Trdies, they ſteer away 
South, from the Iſland St. Jago, where they com- 
monly Water and meet the Winds in that Longi- 
tude. But of this enough. 5 

The Winds near the Line in the Þ1dian Ocean 
and South Sea are different from this, yet there the 
Winds are alſo Southerly and therefore different 
from what they are farther off, for 2 d. or 3d. on 
each ſide the Line, the Winds are commonly very 
uncertain, and oftentimes there are perfect Calms, 
or at leaſt very ſmall Winds and ſome Tornadoes 
in the E2/-Irdian Sea. In the South Seas, near and 
under the Line, the Winds are at South 130 
Leagues off from the Shoar, but how farther off I 
know not ; there the Winds are but ſmall, yet 
conſtant, and the Weather clear from Ma <> till 
Hytember; but about Chriſtmas there are Torna- 
does; yet in both the Eaſſ- Indian Sea, and the South 
Ka, the Winds near or under the Line, are often at 
South; yet theſe Winds do not blow above 2 or 3 
d. to the North or South of the Line, except near 
ſome Land; but in the Atlantick Sea, as I have ſaid 
before, the South and South Weſt Winds do ſome- 
times blow even to 10 or 12 d. North of the Line. 
And for the South Winds to blow conſtantly near 
the Line in the Atlantick, between Cape Verd in Afri- 
ca, and C. Blanco in Brazil, is no wonderful thing, ifa 
Man will but conſider thoſe Promontories that ſhoot 
out from the Continents on each ſide the Sea; one on 


the North, the other on the South fide of the Equa- 
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or Calms on the Eaſt ſide; either of w 
. be alike prejudicial to their Courſe. * The 
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tor, leaving but a ſmall ſpace clear for the Wind 
to blow in; where there is always a pretty brik 
Gale, eſpecially on the American ſide. And a 
within 2 or 3 d. of the Equator, it is moſt ſubjed 
to Calms and Tornadoes and ſmall faint Breezesin 
other Seas not pend up as this is. So this Sea, except 
Juſt in the very opening between both Promonts. 
ries, is much more ſubject to it than any other, e 
ſpecially on the Eaſt fide : that is, from the Bite or 
the Inland corner of the Coaſt of Guinea to 28 0 
30 d. diſtance Weſt : But this ſeems not to be alto 

ether the effects of the Line, but owing partly te 

e nearneſs of the Land to the Line, which ſhoots 
out from the Bite of Guinea, even to Cape St. Am, 
almoſt in a parallel with the Equator (allowing for 
the Bays and Bendings) and this is 23 or 24 d. 0d 


Longitude, and not above 8o Leagues from the Line 


in ſome Places: So that this part of the Sea between 
the Coaſt of Guinea, and the Line or 2 d. South cf 
it, lying, as it were, between the Land and the Line, 
is ſeldom free from bad Weather; eſpecially from 
April to September; but when the Sun is withdrawn 
towards the Tropick of Capricorn, then there 1; 
ſomething better Weather there. 

And inthe Sea under the Line between the Ai. 


can Promontory and the American, it is free from 


Tornadoes and Calms, and more ſubject to fair 
Weather and freſh Breezes. Therefore both our 
Ergliſh and Dutch Eaft-India Ships, when outward- 
bound, endeavour to Croſs the Line as near as they 


can in the mid Channel, between both Promos. 


tories; and although they meet the Winds ſome 
times at 8. S. E. or at S. S. W. or farther Eaſterly 
or VVeſterly; yet will they not run above a de. 
greg to the Eaſt, or a degree to the VVeſt of the 
mid Channel, before they tack again, for fear of 
meeting with the ſoaking Current on the VVelt, 

heh would 
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The -Portugueſe in their Voyages to Brazil, take 
the ſame method, and get to the South of the Line 
before they fall in with the Land, for fear of fal- 
ling to leward of Cape St. Auguſtine, for there are 
ſo many things which make that a difficult Cape to 
paſs, that hardly any Man would try to do it, but 
at a diſtance. : "A 

But our Guinea Ships do generally paſs on to 
their Ports on the Coaſt of Guinea, at any time of 
the Lear, without uſing ſuch Methods; becauſe their 
Buſineſs lies moſtly on the North of the Line, 
where they always find a fair VVeſterly VVind. But 
in their returns from thence, they croſs the Line, 
and run 3 or 4d. to the Southward of it, where 
they meet the Wind between the 8. S. E. and the 8. 
8. W. and a briſk gale : with this V Vind, they run 
away in the ſame parallel 35 or 35 d. before they 
croſs the Line again to the Northward, which is 
about midway between the Extreams of both Pro- 
montories, there they find a briſk gale, which car- 
ries them to the Ve Indies, or where they pleaſe. 
Some run VVeſt 40 d. before they croſs the Line, 
and find ſtrong Gales ; whereas ſhould they come 
from Old Callabar, or any other Place in the Bite, 
on the North of the Line, and fteer away VVeſt, 
thinking to gain their Paſſage the ſooner becauſe 

it is the neareſt way, they would doubtleſs be mi- 

ſtaken, as many Men have been: For if they keep 

near the Line, they meet with great Calms; and if 
they keep near the Land, they meet with V Veſterly 

Winds; and if they keep in the middle between 

both, they muſt of neceſſity meet with both Incon- 

veniencies, as alſo with Tornadoes, eſpecially in 

May, Fune, Fuly and Augu/t. | 

By which means ſome Ships, if they go anyof 
theſe three ways now cautioned againſt, ſpend more 
time in going from the Bite to Cape Verd, than ano- 
ther Ship will do if it croſs the Line in ie 

n „ aces. 
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Places before · mentioned, in going to the Barbady, 

Sometimes unexperienced Gninea Maſters in their 
return from thence, after they have croſs d the 
Line from N. to S. and are in a fair way to gain: 
ſpeedy Paſſage, will be fo obſtinate in their Opini. 
ons, after they have run 26, 28 or 30 d. Weſt from 
Old Callabar (with a fair Wind) to ſteer away W. 
by N. or W. N. W. it being the directeſt Courl, 
they can ſteer for Barbadoes, then they muſt of ne- 
ceſſity keep within a degree of the Line, while they 
are ranning 2 or 300 Leagues, which may prove to 
be a long time in doing, becauſe of the uncertainty 
of the Winds near the Fquator ; therefore they 
that croſs it near the middle, between both Pro- 
montories, or near the American Coaſt, when the 
are minded to fall away to the Northward, ſteer 
away N. W. or N. W. by N. and ſo depreſs or raiſe 
a degree in running 28 Leagues at moſt; therefore 
(which 1s beſt) they are but a ſhort time near the 
Equator: And beſides, in thus croſſing it in the 
middle between both Promontories, they ſeldom 
miſs of a Wind: for the Wind in theſe Seas has no 
other Paſſage, but between theſe two Promonto- 
ries. 

What I have ſaid already on this Head, has been 
chiefly of the Atlantick, and of that too moſt! 
about the Line, becauſe it is the moſt difficult 
Place to paſs in going to the Southward. In 
other Seas, as in the EFaft-India Sea, and the 
Great Sonth Sea there is no ſuch difficulty to pals 
any way, becaufe there is Sea-room enough, with- 
out coming into ſuch Inconveniencies, as we meet 
with in the Atlantick ; and as to the Winds be- 
tween the Line and the Tropicks, in the Eaft-Þrdian 
Lea and the South Sea, they are in their Latitudes, 
as I ſaid before, viz, in South Latitude, at E S. E 
and in North Lat, at E. N. E. blowing conſtantly 
freſh Breezes, eſpecially in the South Seas, "mY 
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from within a degree or two of the Line, on each 


ſide to the a wy; or to 30 degrees of Lat. And 


2 


i W this I may truly ſay, That neither the Atlantick 
ne WM nor the Eaft-Indian Seas have the true Trade- 
2 WM Winds fo conſtant nor briſk at all times of the 
u. WF Year, and in all Latitudes, as they are here. For 
m being once got in the Trade, I mean without 
g the verge of the coaſting Trade-Wind, it blows a 
: 


very briſk gale all over the Ocean. Capt. Baton 
experienced this in failing from the Gallapagos 
) WW iſlands to the Ladrones, in the latter end of the 
rear 1685. We had the like experience, failing 
from Cape Cortentes to Guam the Year after (as ap- 
) Wl pears by my Journal of that Run, in my Voyage 
0- round the World. Chap. 10. Pag. 185.) And as 
bor the Wind to the Southward of the Line, I had 
7 WW oreat Experience of it in my ramble there with 
ſ Capt. Sharp; and ſince that Capt. Davis, in his 
return out of the South Sea, had greater Experi- 
ence, becauſe he took his departure from the Gal- 
e lapagos Iſlands alſo, and ſteering W. 8. W. from 
0 2 till he met the True Trade at E. S. E. he 
eered directly South, clear from the Line, till he 
- I got to the Southward of the Tropick of Capricorn, 
and ſo quite withoutthe Trade. | 
In the Eaſt-Indzan Sea, between the Lat of 30 d. 
; and 4 degrees South of the Equator, the true Breez 
( is at E. S. E. or S. E. by E. yet not ſo conſtant nor 
n WW briſk as in the South Seas; beſides that part of it 
1 which lyes to the Northward of the Line, has not 
\ ſuch a conſtant ſteady Breez, but is more ſubject to 
ef 
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Calms, and near the ſhoar to ſhifting Winds, ac- 
carding to the Seaſons of the Year. 
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Of the conſtant coaſting Trade-Winds. 


A Parallel of the South Part of Africa and Peru. 

be Trade-Winds blowwith an acute Angle on 
any Coaſt. The Winds about Angola and in 
the South Seas alike ; as alſo at Mexico and 
Guinea. The Winds ſhift not in ſome Pla. 
ces. Sand blown from the Shore about Cape 
Blanco in Guinea Ar Account of the 
Trade-Winds from thence to Cape Logos. 


H E Trade-winds which blow on an 
1 | Coaſt, are either Conſtant or Shift- 


wef he Coaſts that are ſubject to Conſtant Trad, MW !' 
winds, are, the South Coaſt of Africa and Per, th 
and part of the Coaſt of Mexico, and part of Gui- * 
2ea. 
The South part of Africa and Peru, are in one Ml 
Lat. both Coaſts trending North and South ; both 
on the Weſt ſide of their Continents ; both in 1 
South Lat. and tho they do not lye exactly parallel, f 
by Reaſon of ſome Capes or Bendings in the Land, d 
yet are the Winds much alike on both Coaſts, all 
the Yeax long. FL ere LOR Bs 
On the Coaſt of_4rgola the Winds are between 
the S. VV. and S. And oh the Coaſt of Peru, werec- Ml ® 
kon them between the 8. S. VV. and S. S. E. But this R 
the Reader muſt take notice of, That the Trade- c 
winds that blow on any Coaft, except the North : 
Coalt of Africa, whether they are conſtant, 08 
ä I ow 
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blow-all the Year, or whether they are ſhifting 
Winds, do never blow tight in on the Shoar, nor. 
right along Shoar; but go ſlanting, making an 
accute Angle of about 22 degrees. Therefore as 
the Land trends more Eaſterly or V Veſterly from 
the North or South on theſe Coaſts, ſo the Winds 
do alter accordingly; as for example, where the 
Land lies N. and S. the VVind would be at S. S. VV. 
but where the Land lies S. S. W. the Trade would 
beat 8. VV. But if the Land lies S. S. E. then the 
Wind would be at South. This is ſuppoſed of 
Coaſts lying on the VVeſt fide of any Continent, 
„ad on the South ſide of the Equator, as the two 
Coaſts of Africa and Pern are; but the North 
part of Africa has the Trade blowing off from 
the ſhoar, two or three Points. 1081 
Theſe Southerly VVinds do blow conſtantly all 
the Year long, on both the Coaſts of Peru and 4- 
7 frica; they are briſk, and blow farther off from 
. the Coaſts than any ſhifting Winds. « 
On the Coaſt of Peru, theſe VVinds blow 140 or 
8 150 Leagues off Shore, before you can perceive 
them to alter; But then as you run farther off, ſo 
. che Wind will come about more Eaſterly, and at 
about 200 Leagues diſtance it ſettles at E. S. E. 
0 which is the true Trade. | 
h Between Angola and Brazil the Winds are much 
n IF =8they are in the South Seas, on the Weſt fide of 
| WM the Peruvian Coaſt ; only near the Line, within 4 
, 
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degrees of it, in South Lat. the Wind holds in the 
8. 8. W. or 8. W. for 28 or 30 d. of Longitude, 
and ſo it may in the ſame Lat. in the South Seas, for 
” ought I know /; for it was at South, as far as any of 
> us were, which was 200 Leagues. | 
ig As the Coaſts of Peru and Angola have their con- 
. WM ftant Trade-winds, ſo has the Coaſt of Mexico and 
h Cinea. And as the Coaſt of Fern lies North and 
bouth, ſo thoſe lye nearer Eaſt and Weſt. 
un r 
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Of the conſtant coaſting Trade-Minds. 
According to the Courſe of the general Trade the 
Winds ſhould be Eaſterly on theſe Coaſts; but hen 
we meet with the quite contrary; for from the 
Lat. of 10 d. North to 20 d. North on the Coaft 
of Mexico, the Winds are conſtantly near the Weſt 
on all the Coaſt, except check'd ſometimes: with 
Tornadoes, which do commonly riſe againſt the 
Wind, the ſame is obſerved on the Coali of Ago. 
la; where there are Tornadoes alſo : But the Coaſt 
of Peru is not ſubject to any, yet on that Coaſt there 
are ſometimes Calms two or three days together 
off of the Bay of Arica, between the Lat. of 15 and 
23. In the Lat. of 19 you ſhall have Calms 30 or 
40 Leagues off Shore, but not ſo far on either ſide 
the Bay, neither are ſuch Calms uſual on the Coafts 
of Angola and Mexico only after a Tornado, as is 
common 1n other Places. | 

As the Coaſts of Angola and Peru, do in moſt 
things run parallel each with other; ſo do the 
Coaſts of Mexico and Guinea: And if I am not mi- 
ſtaken, the V Vinds on both theſe Coaſts are much 
alike ; Both theſe Coaſts do begin at the Bite or 
Bending of the Land, where the other two Parallel 
Lands do end; for as the Mexican Continent be- 
gins at or near Panama, wllich is 8 or 9 degrees 
North of the Equator ; fo that part of Guinea, 
which I ſpeak of, begins about Old Callabar, in 
about 4 or 5 degrees of North Lat. 2 
The Land trends away VVeſterly from both 
theſe Places ſome whe obs of Leagues; and tho 
not on one Point of the Compaſs, becauſe of the 
ſmall Points; Bays and Bending in the Land,; yet 
the VVinds that on more regular Shores, keep their 
conſtant Courſe, and blow in upon the Shore, about 
two Points from the Sea, do alſo here on the Guzes 
Coaſt, blaw on the Shore from the VVeſt Quarter; 
and as the Land lies pointing in on the Shore, even 
from Cape Mount to Old Callabar, which is above 
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40 Leagues; and that with ſuch conſtaney that 


the Eaſt part of that Coaſt is called the Lerward 
Coaſt. and the Weſt part the Vindward Coaſt; 
aud yet this is ſo contrary to the general Opinion 
ok Seamen, concerning the Courſe of the Winds, 
that nothing but their own Experience will con- 
rince them of the Truth of it; for thus they gene 
rally. reaſon; Barbadoes is the Eaſter-moſf of the 
Carribbe*lſlands, therefore the reſt are ſaid be to. 
Leeward of it, and ſo of any other Iſland; as in- 
deed it uſually holds true, becauſe the Winds there 
are commonly at Eaſt; but this Counter Wind on 
the Coaſt of Guinea aſtoniſnes moſt Seamen that 
have ſeen nothing like what they meet with here. 
There are other Coaſts where the Winds ſhift ve- 
ry little, as on the Coaſt of Carraccos,. and the 

South ſide of the Bay of Mexico, i. e. in the Bay 
of Campechy, and all the Carribbe Iſlands. Indeed 
there may be ſometimes ſome ſmall flurts of a We · 
ſterly VVind on theſe Coaſts, but neither conſtant, 
certain or laſting. 1 

And indeed this was the great ſtumbling Block 
that we met with in running from the Gallapagos 

Iſlands for the Iſland Cocos, mentioned in my for- 
mer Book, Chap. 5. Pag. 111. 

But that part of Africa, which lies between Cape 
Verd in 14d. North, and Cape Bayedore in 27. has 
commonly 0 Winds; or between the N. 
and N. E. very freſh gales; therefore our Guinea 
Ships, bound to Guinea ſtrive to keep near that 
Shore, and oft times make the Capes: And being 
to the Southward of Cape Blanco, which lyes in 
Lat. about 21. they are ſometimes ſo troubled with 
the Sand, which the Wind brings off Shore, that 
they are ſcarce able to fee one another: Their 
Decks are alſo ſtrewed with it, and their Sails all 
red, as if they were tzSned with the Sand that ſticks 
to them, it being of a reddiſh colour. 

From 
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Of the conſtint coaſting Trade- Minde. 


From Cape Verd to C 8. Ams, which is about 


6 degrees North, the Trade is between the E. and 
8. E. from Cape St. Aunt, to Cape Palmas, in about 


Ad. North, the Trade is at S. W. from Cape Pal. 


mas to the Bite of Guinea, which is at the bending 
of the Coaſt, the Wind is at W. S. W. from this 
bending the Land begins. to turn about to the 
South ; and from thence to Cape Logos, which is to 
the South of the Line, the Trade is at 8. W. as it 
is on all that Coaſt, even to 30 degrees South. - 
This laſt Account I had from Mr. Canby, who 
has made many Voyages to Guinea. | 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the Coaſting Trade-Winds that ſhift. 


The Coaſts where the Winds ſhift. Of the + 
Minds between Gratia de Dios, and Cape La 
Vela. Of thoſe on the Coaſt of Brazil: At 
Panama : About Natal: And Cape Co- 
rientes; And the Red- Sea: From the Gulph 

Perſia to Cape Comorin. Of the Mon- 
dons in India: Their Benefit for ſailing 
from Place to Place. Sea and Land Breezes 
ſerviceable for the ſame purpoſe. By what 
helps long Voyages are made in an oper 
Seas 
H E Coaſts where the VVinds do uſually 
ſhift, are ſome in the Veit Indies, as that 
part of the Coaſt between Cape Gratia de 

Dios, and Cape La Vera chiefly : The Coaſt of 

Brazil, the Bay of Panama in the South Seas, and 

all the Coaſt of the Eaft-Indies, even from the 

River Natal, which is in the Lat. of 30d. South, 

on the Eaſt ſide of Africa, beyond the Cape of good 

Hope, tozthe North-Eaſt Parts of China, compre- 

hending all the Bays between. The Iſlands alſo have 

their Annual changes; Of all theſe I ſnall treat in 
their order, beginning firſt with that Coaſt which 

P. hes between Cape Gratia de Dios and Cape La Ve- 

la: And I the rather begin with this part firſt, be- 

cauſe this part of the Vi- Indies is all that is ſubject 
to change; neither Ts = change alogether 
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Of the coaſting Trade-Winds, &c. 


ſo orderly, or certain as the Monſoons in the Ea. 


- or the ſhifting Winds on the Coaſt of Bra. 
xi 

The Common Trade-Wind on this Coaſt is he 
tweea the N. E. and the Eaſt ; This Trade blow 
conſtantly from March till November, but is often 
check d with Tornadoes in the Months of My 
June, , Fuly, and 7 5 eſpecially. between the N 
ver of Darien and Coffarica ; but to Wind-war 
there is a more ſerene Air, and a brisker Wind: 
From October till March there are Weſterly Wind 
not conſtant, nor violent, but blowing moderately 
2 or 3 Pays or a Week; and then th: 
Breez may blow again as long. Theſe VVinds ar 
moſt in December and January; before and aft 
theſe two Months the Trade-VVind is only check! 
a Day or two near the full or change of the Moon, 
and when the VVeſterly VVinds blow long 
and ſtrongeſt on the Coaſt, the Eaſterly Trade-win 
blows off at Sea, as at other times. Near Cape L 
Vela, the true Trade blows within 8 or 10 Leagus 
off the Shore, when the Weſterly Winds blow m 
the Coaſt, except in a ſtrong North, which tum 
the Trade-Wind back, and on the Cafforica, and 
between it and the River Darien, the Weſtal 
Winds, as they are more frequent and laſting, tha 
toward Cape La Vela, ſo alfo they blow farther dg 
at Sea, as ſometimes as far as to 20 or 30 Leagus 
ffom the Shore. 

Therefore Ships bound to Windward, if the 
have far to go, either take the opportunity of the 
Weſterly Wind- Seaſon, or elſe go through th 
Gulph of Florida, and ſtretch away to the North 
till they get into a vatiable Winds way, and the 
run to the Eaſtward as far as they think conven: 
ent before they ſtretch to the Southward again. Al 
that are bound from the Vet. Indies to Guinea mul 
take this courſe, if they fail from Jamaica (beard 

they 
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Of the coaſting Trade-Winds, &c. 
they muſt paſs thro* the Gulph of Florida) but from 
other Iſlands they may ftretch away directly to the 
North, and uſe the ſime method. 8 9 
Bat if Ships have only a ſmall way to Saul to 
Wind-ward, they make uſe of the Sea and Land 
Breezes, making no account of the time of the 
Year. | 
The Winds oh the Coaſt of Brazil, irs from 
September till March at E. N. E. and from March 
fl September again they are at South. _ | 
The Wihds in the Bay of Panama are from 
September till March Eaſterly, and from March till 
September again they are at S. and 8. S. W. 
From the Cape of good Hope Eaſtwards, as far as 
the River Natal, which lies in 30d. South Latitude, 
and Cape Corientes in Lat. of 24 degrees South, the 
Winds from May to October are conſtantly from the 
Weſt to the North Weſt within 30 Leagues of the 
Shore : They blow hardeſt at North Weſt. When 
the Wind comes to North Weſt, it is common- 
ly ſtormy and tempeſtuous Weather, attended with 
much Ram, and then the Weather is cold and chil- 
1 From October till March the Winds are Ea- 
erly from the E. N. E. to the E. S. E. you have 
then very fair Weather: The E. N. E. Winds are 
pretty freſh, but the Winds at E. S. E. are ſmall and 
taint, ſometimes affording ſome drops of Rain. 
From Cape Corientes to the Red-Sea, from Ofobcy 
till the middle of January the Winds are variable, 
but moſt times Northerly, and oft ſhifting round 
the Compaſs : The ftrongeſt Windsare at North ; 
theſe are often very violent and ſtormy, and ac- 
companied with much Rain, and thus. it- blows 
3 the Iſland of Madagaſcar and the adjacent 
ands. | Wy | 
Theſe ſtorms are commonly preceded by a great 
Sea out of the North. From January till May the 
Winds are at N. E. or N. N. E. fine freſh gales and 
Bbb 2 fair 


20 Of the coaſting Trade- Minde, &c, 
fair VVeather. From Maytill October the VVing 
are Southerly, in July, Aiguſt and September ther, 
are great Calms in the Bay of Pate and Meley: 
and a ftrong Current ſetting into the Bay : There. 
fore Ships that have occaſion to paſs this way inthoſ; 
three Months, ought to keep at leaſt 100 Leagues 
from the Coaſt toavoid being driven by the Cur. 
rent into the Bay ; for theſe Calms do ſometime 
laſt 6 Weeks, yet off at Sea, at the diſtance of 100 
Leagues the Winds are freſh at South. At the 
entrance into the Red. Sea near Cape Guardefyn 
there are commonly veryrhard gales and turbulent 
Weather, even when the Calms are ſo great in th 
Bay of Melende, and not above 10 or 12 League 
at Sea from the ſaid Cape, there is alſo very fit 
Weather, and pretty freſh Gales. 
In the Red-Sea from May till October, the Wind; 
are ſtrong at S. VV. and the Current ſetting out 
ſtrong, ſo that there is no entring into that Sea in 
thoſe Months, except you keep cloſe to the South 
Shore, there you have Land-V Vinds, and an eddy 
Current. In the Months of September or October, th: 
VVind ſhuffles about to the North, and at laſt ſettls 
at N. E. then comes fair V Veather on this Coaſt; 
and ſo continues till the Monſoon ſhifts, which isin 


qu, ., wy 
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April or May; then it firſt takes one ,flurry 2 l 
North, and from thence veers to the Eaſt, and b 
about to the South, and there it ſettles. al 
The Account of this Coaſt from the Cape of gut Ml 4 
Hepe hither, I had from Capt. Rogers. Ns 
And as this hither-moſt part of the Eaſ.f- Iudis 
even from the Cape of good Hope to the Red. du ti 
which Coaſt lies neareſt N. E. and 8. VV. hathiv 4 
ſhifting Seaſons, ſo tHe other Parts of India, from #1 
the Gulph of Perfia to Cape Comorin, has its col: la 
ſtant Annual change, and from Comorin, clear rouni i V 
the Bay of Bengal, the change is no leſs; and th 
even from thence, through the Streig ht: 4 Il. 5 
ci, 


Of the coaſting Trade-Winds, &c. 
lucca, and Eaſtwards as far as Japan, the ſhifting 
Trade-Winds do alternately ſucceed each other as 
duly as the Year comes about. > 

It cannot be ſuppoſed that the Trade-Wind in 
all theſe Places, ſhould be exactly on one Point of 
the Compaſs : For I have already ſhown, that 
theſe Trade-Winds on any Coaſt do commonly 
blow ſlanting in on the Shore about 2 or 3 Points; 
therefore in Bays where the Land lies on ſeveral 
Rombs, the Winds muſt alter accordingly. Tho? 
that Rule does not hold altogether true in Bays that 
are deep, but is chiefly meant for a pretty ſtreight 
Coaſt, which lies near alike; allowing for Points of 
Land and ſmall Coves, which make no alteration : 
But on the ſides and in the bottom of large Bays, 
ſuch as the Bay of Bergall, the Bay of Siam, Ec. the 
VVind differs much on one fide of the Bay from 
what it does on the other; and both ſides differ 
from the conſtant Trade on the open Coaſt; yet all 
ſhift in the ſhifting Seaſons, which are Apriland Sep- 
tember, at one and the ſame time, to their oppoſite 
Points: I mean on the open Coaſt, for in ſome Bays 
there is a little alteration from that general Rule. 

Theſe ſhifting VVinds inthe Eoft Indies, are cal- 
led Monſoons; one is called the Eaſt Monſoon, the 
other the VVeſt Monſoor. The Eaſt Monſoon ſets in 
about September and blows till Sril; then ceaſeth, 
and the V Veſt Monſoon takes place and blows til} 


in. 

And both the Eaſt and V Veſt Aſonſocus blow in 
their Seaſons ſlanting in on theCoaſt, as is before 
deſcribed ; The Eaſt Monſoon brings fair VVeather ; 
the, VVeſt brings Tornadoes and Rain. For, (asI 
laid before in the firſt Chap. of the General Trade- 
Wind at Sea) when the Sun comes to the North of 
the Linethenall Places North of the Equator, with- 
m the Tropicks, aretroubled with Clouds and Rain, 
put when the Sun is in 45 wy Signs then the Sky is 

: clear 


: Of the coaſting Trade-Winds, &c. 
clear. And as moſt of the Trading Countries in 
the Eaft. Indies, eſpecially thoſe'on the Main Conti. 
nent, do lye between the Line and the Tropick of 
Cancer : So theſe Countries are all ſubject to the Chan. 
ges and Seaſons already deſcribed. But the Iſlands 
lying under the Line, and to the South between the 
Line and the Tropick of Capricorn, have contrary Sea- 
ſons to theſe. Yet do they change at the ſelt-ſame 
time. 

The difference between the Monſoors on the 
North of the Line, and the Mon/oors on the South 
of the Line is that in April, when the Weſt Nor- 
ſoon ſets in to the North of the Line, the S. S. W. 
VVinds ſets in to the South of the Lat. and is called 
the 8. S. VV. Mon ſoon. And in September when the 
Eaſt Monſoon ſets in to the North of the Line, the 
N. N. E. VVind blows in South Lat. and is called the 
N. N. E. Monſoon. And whereas the Weſt Monſoon: 
is accompanied with Tornadoes and Rain in North 
Lat. the S. S. W. Aſonſoou, which blows. at the ſame 
time in South Lat. is accompanied with fair Wea- 
ther. And as the Eaſt Monſoon is attended with fair 
Weather in North Lat. the N. N. E. Monſoon, which 
blowsat the ſame time in South Lat is attended with 
Tornadoes and very bad Weather. And tho' theſe 
Winds do not ſhift exactly at one time in all Years; 

et Sept. and Apr. are always accounted the turning 
Mane s, and do commonly participate of both ſorts 
of Winds. For theſe Monſoors do as conſtantly 
ſhift by turns, as the Year comes about. And by 
means of this change of W ind, Ships have the be- 
nefit to ſail from one part of þ:d4ia, with one Wind, 
and return with the contrary : So that moſt of the 
Navigation in h:dia depends on the Monſoons. And 
Ships daconſtantly wait for theſe Changes; and the 
Merchants fit out to afly Place according as tlie Sea. 
ſon of the Year draws on: And whereſoever they 
go they certainly diſpatch their buſineſs ſo as " 
A wg | 1 
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Of the coaſting Trade-Winds, &c. 


turn back again with the next or contrary Monſoon”: 
For here is no failing to and from any Place, but 
with the Monfoonz One carries them out, the other 
brings them back. Neither do I know how it were 
poſſible for Merchants in theſe Parts to Trade by 
Sea from one Country to another, were it not for 
theſe ſhifting Monſoons. For, as I have ſaid before, 
moſt of the Trading Kingdoms in India do lye be- 
tween the Line, and the Tropick of Cancer. And 
the Land lies fo to the North, that Ships cannot go 
to the North of the Tropick, and by that means get 
into variable Winds way ; as they may and do in 
the Veſt- Indies, when they are bound far to the Eaſt- 
ward. Neither could it be any advantage to ſtand 
off to Sea, as they may in the South Sea; for that 
would be of little moment, becauſe they would 
then come ſo near the Line, that they would beal- 
ways lyable to Tornadoes and Calms; and ſhould 
they croſs the Line and rum to the Southward of it, 
thinking that way to gaintheir Paſſage, it is likely 
they miglit ſucceed no better there: Fer that part 
of the Sea which lies to the Southward of the Line 
is open and free to the true Trade, which ſeldom 
tails: But indeed that Wind would carry them to the 
Southward quite beyond the Trade into a variable 
VVinds-way. But the Sea is not open there, for Ships 
to paſs ſo far to the Eaſtward as to gain their Ports. 
For our Eaſt-I:dia Ships that are bound to Siam, 
Tinqueen, China, &c. cannot get thither but in the 
Seaſon of the Weſt Monſoon, tho' they go direct- 
ly from Ergland ; and though, after they are paſt 
Cape, have the convenience to ſtretch to 
the Faflward, 
vey cannot go ſo far as is convenient before the 
Il be obhged to ſteer down within the Courſe 
of the Trade-Winds, which would obſtruct their 
Paſſage, if they were as conſtant here as in 


other Places. And therefore if theſe Anniver- 
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as far as the Land will permit, yet 
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: Of the coaſting Trade-Winds, &e. 
fary Monſoons did not Conſtantly ſucceed each 
other, Ships could not paſs but one way ; they might 
fail to the Weſtward, but there they muſt lye up, o 
be 3 or 4 Years in their return from a place which 
1 in6 Weeks, yet Iſay that to Places near 
each other, Ships may and do very often fail again} 
the Monſoon, and that with ſaccels : For here are 
Sea and Land-Breezes under the ſhore, and in many 
Places good Anchoring, by which means Ships may 
ſtop when they find the Current againſt them: But 
Voyages of a great diſtance cannot be made only 
with Land and Sea-Winds without ſome other helps 
In the Wef-Þidies we have theſe helps of Land: 
Winds and Sea-Breezes by which we ſail from one 
pace to another, provided they are no great di 
ance aſunder, and perform our Voyages well e. 
nough ;. but when we are to ſail a great way tothe 
Eaſtward againſt the Trade-Wind, then we are for- 
ced, as is Kid before, either to paſs thro the Gulyh 
of Florida, if we are far to Leeward, or elſe topals 
between the Iſlands, and ſo ſtretch away to the 
Northward, till we are clear out of the Trade, and 
fo get our Longitude that way. So in the South Seas 


alſo, and on the Coaſts of Guinea, the Coaſt of Bra. 


zil, and the Coaſt of Africa, between the Cape of 
good Hope and the Red-Sea, there are Sea and Land 
Breezes, which may be made uſe of to fail again 
the Trade, if the Voyages be ſhort : But when we 


are to fail a great way againſt the Trade-Wind, we 


muſt not wholly depend on the Sea and Land Bree- 
zes; for then weſhouldbea long time in accompliſh: 
ing ſuch Voyages. In ſuch Caſes we have recourſe to 
other helps, ſuch as Providence has ſupplied theſe dea 


with, which ſeems to be wanting in the Eaſt-Indies : as 


for example, in the South Seas & on the Coaſt of Fm 
where the Sontherly Winds blow conſtantly all the 
Year, there Ships that are bound to the Southward 
firetch off to the Weſtward till they are 5 oY 


Of the coaſting Trade- Minds, &c. 
Coaſting Trade-Wind, and there meet with the true 
Trade at E. S. E. with which they ſail as far as 
they pleaſe to the Southward, and then ſteer in 
for their Port. So on the Coaſt of Mexico, where 
the Coaſting Trade is weſterly, there they run off 
to Sea, till they meet the true E. N. E. Trade; 
and then ſtretch away to the Northward, as far as 
their Port; andShips that come from the Philipines, 
bound for the Coalt of Mexico, ſtretch away to the 
North, as far as 40 degrees, to get a Wind to bring 
them on the Coaſt. | 

Thus alſo all Ships bound to the Eaſl- Indies, af- 
ter they have paſt the Line in the Atlantick Ocean, 
ſtretch away to the Southward beyond the Trade, 
and then ſtand over to the Eaſtward, towards the 
Cape; ſo in returning home, after they have croſt 
the Line to the Northward, they ſteer away North, 
with the Wind at E. N. E. till they are to the 
Northward of the Trade-Wind, and then direct 
their Courſe Eaſterly. All Guinea Ships and Veſt- 
Indja Ships do the ſame in their returns: And this 
is the Benefit of an open Sea. But to return. 

The Monſoons among the Eaſt- India Iſlands that 


lye to the Southward of the Line, asI ſaid before, 


are either at N. N. E. or S. S. W. Theſe alſo keep 
time, and ſhift, as the Monſoors do, to the North 
of the Line, in the Months of April and September, 
but near the Line, as a degree or twoon each fide, 
the Winds are not ſo conſtant, Indeed there the 
are ſo very uncertain, that I cannot be particular fo 
2s to give any true Account of them: Only this I 
know, that Calms are very frequent there, as alſo 
Tornadoes and ſudden Guits ; in which the Winds 
fly in a moment quite round the Compaſs. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of Sea and Land: Breezes. 


How Sea-Breezes differ from Common Trade. 
Winds. The time and manner 4 their Riſe; 
And particularly at Jamaica. Of the Land- 
Breezes. The time and manner of their Riſe, 
As on the Iſthmus of Darien and at Jamaica, 
The places where theſe Winds blow ſtrongeſt 
or Jackef ; asatCapes and Head Lands, dev 
Bays, Lagunes and Iſlands. Seals-Skin Blad. 
ders uſed inſtead of Bark Logge. 


E A-Breezes, generally ſpeaking, are no other 

than the Common Trade-Wind of the 
Coaſts on which they blow, with this differs 
ence, that whereas all Trade-Winds, whether they 
are thoſe that I call the general Trade-Winds at 
Sea, or coaſting Trade-Winds, either conſtant or 
ſhifting, do blow as well by Night as by Day, with 
an equal brilkneſs, except when Tornadoes happen; 
So contrarily Sea-Winds are only in the Day, an 
ceafe inthe Night; and as all Trade-Win s blow 
conſtantly near to one Point of the Compaſs, both 
where: the conftant Trade-Winds are, or where 
they ſhift; on the contrary theſe Sea-Winds do dil. 
fer from them in this, that in the Morning when 
they firſt ſpring up, they blow commonly as the 
Frade-Winds on the Coaſt do, at or near 
0 e work! + 1 ö ame 


Of See and Land- Breezes 

me Point of Compaſs; but about Mid-Day 
ney fly off 2, 3 or 4 Points further from the 
and, and ſo blow almoſt right in on the Coaſt, 
ſpecially in fair Weather; for then the Sea. 
Breezes are trueſt; as for inſtance, on the Coaſt of 
ola the Land lies almolt North and South, there 
the Trade-Wind is from the S. 8. W. to the S. W. 
he true Sea- Breezes near the ſhore are at W. by 8. 
W. 8. W. and fo of any other Coaſt. 


le Theſe Sea-Breezes do commonly rife in the Mor- 
ſes ning about Nine a Clock, ſometimes ſooner, ſome- 
d. mes later: they firſt approach the ſhore, ſo gent. 
ſe; Wy, as if they were atraid to come near it, and oft- 
1, Wines they make ſome faint breathings, and as if 
of hot willing to offend, they make a halt, and ſeem 


ready to retire. I have waited many a time both 
aſhore to receive the pleaſure, and at Sea to take 
the benefit of it. | 
It comes in a fine, ſmall, black Curle upon the 
Water, when ,as all the Sea between it and the 
ſhore not yet reach'd by it, 1s as ſmooth and even as 
er blaß in Compariſon; in half an Hour's time after 
it has reached the ſhore it fans pretty briſkly, and 
bo increaſeth gradually till 12 a Clock, then it is 
commonly ſtrongeſt, and laſts ſo till 2 or 3 a very 
at Mbriſk gale; about 12 at Noon it alſo veers off to 
Sea 2 or 3 Points, or more in very fair Weather. 
th After 3 a Clock it begins to dye away again, and 
1 gradually withdraws its force till all is ſpent, and 
5 about 5 a Clock, ſooner or later, according as the 
Weather is, it is lull'd aſleep, and comes no more 
0 ullche next Morning. 
Theſe Winds are as conſtantly expected as the 
day in their proper Latitudes, and ſeldom fail but in 
en the wet Seaſon. On all Coaſts of the Main, whethre 


. u the Eaft or W. - Indies, or Guinea, they riſe in the 
J Morning, and withdraw towards the Evening, yet 
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Capes and Head-Lands have the greateſt benefit of 
them, where they ate higheſt, riſe earlier, and 
blow later, 

Bays contrarily have the diſadvantage, for there 
they blow but faintly at beſt, and their continuance 
is but ſhort. Iſlands that lye neareſt Eaſt and Weſt, 
have the benefit of theſe Winds on both ſides equal. 
ly ; for if the Wind is at 8. W. or 8. W. andbys$, 
on the South ſide of any Iſland, then on the North 
fide it would be at N. W. or N. W. by N. i. e. in 
fair Weather; but if turbulent Weather it would 
be E. S. E. on the Southſide, and E. N. E. on the 
other: But this true Sea Breez does not veer ſo 
tar out, except only near the ſhore, as abaut 3 or 4 
Leagues diſtant ; tor farther than that, you will 
find only the right Coaſting Trade-Wind. This! 
have experienced in ſeveral Parts of the World, 
particularly at Jamaica; about which I have made 
many Voyages, both on the North and the South 
fide, where I have experienced the Sea-Breezes ve. 
ry much to differ; for on the South ſide J have 
found the true Sea-Wind after 12 a Clock, and in 
very fair Weather at S. or S. S. E. though it ſprung 
up in the Morning at E. S. E. or S. E. And on the 
North ſide I have found the Sea-Breeze at N. or N. 
N. E. though it roſe in the Morning at E. N. E. but 
whether there may be the like difference about 
ſmaller Iſlands, as at Barbadoes, &c. I cannot deter- 


mine, tho' I am apt to believe there is not. 80 


much far the Sea- Winds, next of the Land-Breezes. 

Land Breezes are as remarkable as any Winds 
that I have yet treated of; they are quite contrary 
to the Sea- Breezes; forthoſe blow right from the 
ſhore, but the Sea-Breez right in upon theſhore; and 
as the Sea · Breezes do blow in the Day and reſt in 
the Night; ſo on the contrary, theſe doblow in the 
Night and reſt in the Day, and ſo they do _ 
es „ „ "hs nately 
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nately ſueceed each other. For when the Sea · Breezes 
have performed their Offices of the Day, by brea- 


thing on their reſpective Coaſts, they in the Evening 
do either withdraw from the Coaſt, or lye downto 
reſt: Then the Land- VVinds, whoſe is to be 
breath in the Night, moved by the ſame order of 
Divine Impulſe, do rouze out of their private re- 
ceſſes and ently tanthe Air till the next Morning 
and then their taſk ends and they leave the Stage. 

There can be no proper time fet when they do 
begin in the Evening, or when they retire in the 
Morning, for oy do not keep to an hour ; but. 
they commonly ſpring up between 6 and 12 in the 
Evening, and laſt till 6, 8, or 10 in the Morning. 
They both come and go away again earlier or 1:+ 
ter, according to the VVeather, the Seaſon of the 
Year, or ſome accidental Cauſe from the Land: 
For on ſome Coaſts they do riſe earlier, blow fre- 
ſher, and remain later than on other Coaſts, as I 
ſhall ſhew hereafter. | 

They are called Land-V Vinds, becauſe they blow 
off ſhore contrary to the Sea-Breez, which-way ſo- 
ever the Coaſt lies: Yet I would not fo be under- 
ſood, as if theſe VVinds areonly found to breathe 
near the ſhores of any Land, and not in the Inland 
Parts of ſuch Countries remote from the Sea; for 
in my Travels I have found them in the very heart 
of the Countries that I have paſſed through; as 
particularly on the Iſthmus of Darien, and the 
Iſland of Jamaica: Both which places I have tra- 
relled over from Sea to Sea; yet becauſe theſe are but 
ſmall Tracts of Land in compariſon with the two 
main Bodies of Land of Mexico and Peru, and thoſe 
vaſt Regions in Aſia and Africa lying within the Tro- 
picks, I cannot determine whether the Land- VVinds 
are there, as I have fonnd them in my ſmall Travels: 
therefore I ſhall only confine this particular Dy 

cour 
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Obſervations. I ſhall begin firſt with the Iſthmy 
of Darien , there I have found the Land-Winds 5 


Land, they always bent their courſe towards th 
neareſt Sea, unleſs there was any Hill between then 
and the Sea, and then they took their Courſe along 


times in very fair Weather make a ſally out a Mile 
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courſe to theſe and other Places within my on 


the middle of the Country blowing all Night, ant 
till 10 or 11 a Clock in the Morning, beforè I coul 
perceive the Sea- Breeze to ariſe, and that not di 
cernable many times, but by the flying of th 
Clouds, eſpecially if I was in a Valley; and it un 
in Vallies that I did chiefly perceive the Land 
Winds, which blew in ſome places one way, in 
others contrary, or fide-ways to that according a 
the Vallies lay pend up between the Mountain, 
and that without any reſpect to either the Noh 
or the South Seas, but indeed near either fide of th 


in the Valles ; but from both ſhores, as well from 
the North as the South they blow right forth into 
the Sea: | 1 | 

In the Ifland of Jamaica theſe Land-Winds ar: 
in the middle of the Country, alſo I have found 
them ſo, as T travelled from one fide of the Iſland 
to the other, having lain 2 Nights by the way, as 
had before obſerved them, when I liv'd at 16 Mile 
Walk, where I continued about & Months ; but 
there and in other Iſlandsthe Land-Winds do blow 
towards the neareſt ſhores, and fo from thence oft 
to Sea, whether the ſhore's lye Eaft, Weſt, North 
or South. *- 7 ft] | 

Theſe Winds blow off to Sea, a greater or .lels 
diſtance according as the 'Coaft lies more or leſs ex 
poſed to the Sea-Winds-: For in ſome Places we 
find them briſk 3 or 4. 3 off fhore ; in other 
Places not ſo many Miles, and in ſome Places they 
ſcarce peep without the Rocks, or it they do ſome 
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or 2, they are not laſting, but ſuddenlyvaniſh ks 
| thoug 
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| yet there are every Night as freſh Land- 
has hore at thoſe Places as in any other part 
aner ee eee ee 
Places moſt remarkab 


Wt 
My 


Land-Winds, are thoſe that lye: moſt open to the 
MY Common Trade-Winds, - as. the Eaſt ends of any 
te Hands where the Trade- Winds do blow in upon 
AY dhe Shore, or the Head-Lands'on Iſlands or Con: 
tinents that are open to the Sea-breez, eſpecially 
where the Trade-Wind blows down fide-ways, by 
the Coaſt 5 for there ſuch Head- Lands —_—_— 
fartheſt. out to Sea are moſt expoſed to Winds from 
the Sea; and have the leſs benefit of the Land: 
I ſhall give a few Inſtances of either. And firſt 
of all begin with the N. E. and S. E. Points of the 
land of Jamaica: Theſe Points are at the Eaſt 
end of the Iſland, one is at the very Extreme of the 


South Extreme towards the ſame Point; at theſe 
a WW two Places we ſeldom light of a Land-Wind; nor 
ni WW very often at the End of the Iſland between them, 
except near the ſhore. For that Reaſon the Sloop- 
nue of Jamaica that Trade round the Iſland are 
ls commonly put to their Trumps, when they come 
dt there in their Voyages: For if they meet no Land- 
ind they are obliged to beat about by turning to 
of W Wind-ward againſt the Sea-breez in the Day time; 
4 W they then curſe theſe Points of Land, and are fool- 
iqhly apt to believe that ſome:Demon haunts there. 
els And if they are 2 or 3 days in beating about (as 
r MW ſometimes they are) when they return to Port-Roy- 
we al, they will talk as much of their Fatigues, as if 
bet tay had been beating a Month to double tlie Cape 

of Good Hope, though indeed the Men are briſk e- 
e. nough, and manage their Sloops very well; which 
ie alſo are generally very good Boats to ſail on u 
, Wind. I think they are the beſt ſmall Trading- 
gh WW Boats in the King's Dominions, Point 
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North ſide towards the Eaſt, the other on the 
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- {hall give a few Inftances more on this ſubject. The 


Point Pedro on the South. fide of the Iſland, is 
another very bad Point to double, if a Ship come 


from the Weſt-end of the Iſland; This Point rung 


out far into the Sea, and is not only deſtitute of 
the Common Land-VVinds. But if there is any 
Current ſetting to Leeward; here the Sloop-mey 


meet it. Therefore they are many times longer 


beating about it, then about the two former Points 
of the Sonth-Eaft and the North-Eaft, and not with. 
out beſtowing ſome Curſes upon it. Nay fone 
Captains of Privateers, when they have been beat- 
ing about it; have ſtood cloſe into the Point, and 
fired their Guns to kill the old Demon that they ſay 
inhabits there to diſturb poor Seamen. I have re 
lated theſe odd Paſſages to ſhew how ignorant Men 
are that cannot ſee the Reaſon of it. And becauſe 
I am not willing to leave my Reader in the dark, l 


North ſide of Fucatan, at the entrance into the Bay 
of Campeachy, gives us another Inftance of bad 
Land-VVinds ; and commonly where the Land: 
VVinds are ſcanty. the Sea-Breezes are but indiffer- 
ent neither. This will partly appear by what I hare 
obſerved of them on this Coaſt between Cape Cats 
ach; and Cape Condecedo at the entrance of the by 
of Campeachy, which two places are about Eighty 
Leagues diſtant ; for there the Land trends Eaſt and 
Weſt. It is a ſtreight Coaſt and lies all of it equally 
expoſed to the 'Trade-VVind, which is commonly 
there at E. N. E. To the VV. of theſe Places the Se 
and Land-V Vinds do as duly ſucceed each other, s 
on any other Coaſt, but here they are each of then 
of a Baſtard kind; for the Sea-Breezes are at N. 
E. by E. which is no better than a Coaſt Trade 
VVind, and the Land- VVind is at E. S. E. or S. E 
by E. whereas if the Winds were as true there 3 
on other Coaſts, the Sea-Breez would be at N. oy 
| | for 
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ſometimes.at N. and the Land-Winds would be at 
8. S. E. and S. as they are indeed cloſè under the 
ſhore ; which if they do at any time come off from, 
they are very faint. The Land on this Coaſt is 
= ang even, and the Land-Winds aſhore are pret- 
ty bri | 

n The Capes on the Prriiam Ccaſt in the Soutb 
Seas, will more fully make it appear, that Head- 
Lands do ſeldom afford any Land-Winds. I ſhall 
only Inſtance in Cape Paſſao, in Lat. 8 Minutes 
South, Cape St. Lanrence, in Lat. 1 d. South, 
and Cape Blanco, in 3 d. -——— South, I have 
paſs'd by them all ſeveral times and at differ- 
ent Seaſons; yet did never find any Land-winds 
there,, though between theſe Places there are very 
good Land-winds. Therefore Ships that. fail to the 
dont ward againſt the Breeze, muſt beat it about by 
hard Labour, eſpecially about Cape Blanco, for that 
lyes more expoſed than the other 2 : and if there 


is any Current, as commonly, the Spaniards are a 


long time getting abcut, ſometimes a Fortnight or 
3 Weeks; and when they have ſplit their Sazls, 
which are ſelde m very good, they run back to 
Gniaquill to mend them again. We found it hard 
getting about, tho our Sazls were good; and I 
think we could work our Ships better than the 
Spaniards are ever able todo in thoſe Seas, 

I have already given ſeveral Inſtances of ſuch 
Places, as have no Land-winds, or at leaſt but 
very ordinary ones; I ſhall next proceed in order 
to ſhew where the ſtrongeſt or beſt Land-Winds 
are met with; and then 1 ſhall ſpeak of thoſe Places 
where there blows a moderate and indifferent Gale 
between both Extreams : That ſo any one may 
judge by the Lying of the Land, whether it may 
afford a good [2nd rnd or know: 
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The briſkeſt Land-winds are commonly in deep 
Bays, in great Lakes within Land, and among great 
Ranges of Iſlands or ſmall Keys that lye near the 
ſhore : I ſhall give Inſtances of all theſe. And x; 
for Bays, I ſhall firſt pitch on the Bay of Campeachy, 
which lies between Cape Condecedo and the 0 
Land of St. Martin ; between both theſe Places t 
Land-winds are as brifk 2 or 3 Leagues off at Ses 
as in any Place that I know. In the Cod or Middle 
of the Bax, the Land. trends from Eaſt to Weſt, 
there the S2a-Breezes are at North, and the Land- 


. winds at South; they commonly begin to blo at 


7 or 8 a Clock in the Evening, and continue till g 
or 9 the next Morning, in the dry Seaſon eſpecially, 
In that Bay there is an Iſland, calFd by the Erglþ 
Beef-Ifland from the multitude of Bulls and Com 
that inhabit it. The ſmell of theſe wild Cattle i 
driven off to Sea, by the Land-winds fo freſh, that 
by it Maſters of Ships ſailing in the Night on this 
Coaft have known where they were, and have pre- 
ſently anchored that Night, and come into the 
Ifland of Trift the next Day; whereas they would 
otherwiſe have paſt farther to the Weſtward quite 
out of their way, if they had not ſmell'd the ſtrong 
ſcent of theſe Cattle. 

So all the bottom of the Bay of Mexico, even 
from the High-Land of St. Martin down to Larven. 
Cruz, and from thence Northerly towards the River 
Meſchafipi affords good Land-winds and Sex 
breezes. The Bay of Honduras alſo,and almoſt all the 
Coaſt between it and Cape La Vela, affords the like, 
allowing for the Capes and Points of Land, which 
lye between; where it fails more or leſs, as the Pont: 

o lye more or leſs expoſed to the Sea- Breezes. 
$9 in the South Seas, the Bays of Panama, Gui- 
«quil, Pita, c. have their freſh Land-winds and Sex: 
breezes. But in ſome Places, as particularly at Puita, 
the Land-winds do not ſpring up till 12 a Clock 1 
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the Night, but then are always very freſh, and laſt 
till 7 or 8 the next Morning; and they are conſtant 
all the Year long : Whereas in the Bay of Panama, 
and alſo in all the Bays and Coaſts of the other, or 
North ſide of America already deſcribed, they are 
not ſo conſtant in the wet Seaſon as they are in the 
dry. 

he Bay of Campeachy will alſo afford-us Inſtan- 
ces of the Land-winds that blow in Lagmes ; As 
for Inſtance, the Lagwie of Tri, which is about 9 
or 10 Leagues long and 3 broad, is barricadoed 
from the Sea by the. Iſland of Tri. There the 
Land-winds blow in the dry Seaſon from 5 or 6 a 
Clock in the Evening, till 9 or 10 in the 2 
There are two other Lagimes lying within that, an 
parted from it by low Mangrove- Land: there the 

d-winds are freſher and the Sea-Breeze duller, 
and of a leſs continuance, than in the Lagune of 
Ti. Nay, ' ſometimes the Land- wind blows all 
Day; ſo in the Lagune of Maracabo to Wind-ward 
of Cape Alta Vala, the Land-winds are very freſh 
and laſting. The like may be ſaid of the Lage of 
Venizuella or Camana. - 1 

Sometimes in the fore- mentioned Lagunes, the 

Land-winds do blow for 3 or 4 Days and Nights 
together, ſcarce ſuffering the Sea - Breez to breath 
there; though at the ſame time the Sea-Breez nag 
blow trefh out at Sea: and if the Sea-Breez atMch * 
times ſhould make a bold Sally into theſe Lagunes, 
it would be but of a ſhort continuance, On the 
other Hand at Capes and Head-Lands morg expoſed 
to Sea-Breezes, the Land-winds are ſhier of coming 
there, than the Sea-winds are into Lagimes. Neither 
may we forget the Harbour of Famaica, for there 
are very good Land-winds. It is compaſſed in on 
one fide with a long Neck of Sand, and many ſmall 
Illands at the mouth of it, and within there is a 
See pretty 
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ett oy Lake, in which are conſtant Sea and 
Fand-win s, by which the Wherry-men run with 
full fail, both to Legamy or Paſſage Fort, from the 
Ton and back again. They go away with the 
Sea-Breeze, and return with the Land- und There. 
fore Paſſengers that have occaſion to go either way, 
wait for the coming of theſe Winds, except their 
Buſineſs requires haſt: for then they are rowed 
againſt the Breez ; and tho the Land-winds do 
ſometimes fail or come very late, yet the Whercig 
ſeldom ſtay beyond their conſtant Hours of 7 or 8 
a Clock, and ſometimes the Land-winds do come 
by 3 or 4, but when they come ſo early it is com. 
monly after a Tornado from the Land. This may 
ſuffice as to the Land-winds in Lakes or Bays. 
As to what may be fpoken concerning the Land- 
winds among Iſlands, I thall only mention 2 Places 
both of them in the 1We/?-Þ:dzes , the firſt are the 
Keys of Cuba, which are abundance of ſmall Iſlands 
bordering on the South fide of Cuba, reaching in 
length from Eaſt toWeſt, or near thoſe Points as 
the Iſland lies, about 70 Leagues; and in ſome 
Places reaching near 20 Leagues from the ſud 
Ifland. Among theſe Iſlands, even from the oftter- 
moſt of them, quite home to Cuba, there are very 
briſk Land-winds. They ſpring up early in the 
Evening, and blow late in the Morning. The J. 
maica Turtlers viſit theſe Keys with good fuccels 
for Turtle all the Year long, and ftom thence bring 
moſt of their Turtle wherewith the Market of 
Port-Royal is ferved. The other Iflands I ſhall men- 
tion are the Sambaloe Iſlands betwixt Cape Samblaſs 
and Golden Iſland, ; yer are not ſo large a Range 


as the Keys of Cuba, yet do they afford very good 
Land-winds; near as gbod as the Keys of Cuba do. 
And thus much for the Places where the beſt as well 
as where the ſcantieſt or fainteſt Land-winds are 


found. 
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found. I ſhall next give ſome Inſtances of the 
Medium between both Extreame. 

Thavealready ſhewn that Capes and ſuch Head- 
Lands as lye out fartheſt fromthe reſt of the ſhor 
are thereby moſt expoſed to the Sea-winds, an 
conſequently the Land-winds are there much tain- 
ter than in other Places, eſpecially in deep Bays or 
Lagunes within Land, or among Iſlands and ſmall 
Keys near the Land; All which is no more than my 
on experience has taught me. I ſhall now ſhew 
how the Land-winds blow on Coaſts that do lye 
more level. As all Coaſts have their Points and 
bendings, ſo accordingly the Land-winds are fre- 
ſher or fainter, as you come either towards theſe 
3 or hart intermitting Points or Head- 

ds. | 
I ſhall give an Inſtance of this by ſhewing how the 
Winds are on the Coaſt of Coraccos. It is as ſtreight 
a Shore as I can pitch on, yet full-of ſmall Bays, di- 
vided from each other by a like number of Ridges 
of High-Land, that fhoot forth their Heads a little 
way without the Bays on each ſide. There in the 
Night or Morning, while the Land-wind Blows, we 
find freſh Gales out of the Bays : but when we come 
abreaſt of the Head-Lands, we find it Calm; yet ſee 
the Breeze curling on the Water on both ſides of us, 
and ſometimes get a ſpurt of it to help us forward: 
and having recovered the Wind out of the next Bay, 
we paſs by the Mouth of it preſently, till we cometo 
the next Head; and there we lye becalmed as before. 

Theſe Bays are not above half a Mile or a Mile 
wide; neither are the Heads much wider; but 
theſe Heads of the Ridges lying in between the 
Bays, have ſteep Cliffs againſt the Sea; and where- 
ever I have met the like ſteep Cliffs againſt the 
Sea, I have ſeldom found any Land-Winds. But 
in all other Places where the Bays ſtrike deeper in- 
to the Land, there we find the Land-winds more 
Sit laſting 
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laſting and ſtrong; and where the Points are farther 
out, there are ſtill the Jeſs Land-winds, and the 


briſker -Sea-Breezes. For the Capes and ſmaller 


Points on all ſhores ſeem to be ſo many Barricadoe 


to break off the violence of the Sea - Breezes; for 


this we always find when we are turning to Wind. 
ward being to Leeward of a Cape, that the Breez 
is moderate, eſpecially if we keep very near the 
ſhore ; but when once we come within a Mile, more 
or leſs of the Cape and ſtand off to Sea, as ſoon s 
we get without it, we find ſuch a huſſing Breez, that 
ſometimes we are not able to ply againſt it, but in 
the Night we find a freſh Land-wind to Leeward; 
tho' when we come to the Cape we find it Calm; 
or perhaps ſometimes meet with a Sea-wind. The 
Land-Breezes on the Coaſt of Guinea between Cap! 
St. Ams and Cape Palmas, (mentioned in the ſecond 
Chapter of this Diſcourſe, )are at E. blowing brilk 
4 Leagues off ſhore : the Sea-winds there are at 
W. The Land-winds on the Coaſt of Angola are at 
E. N. E. the Sea-winds at W. S. W. theſe are very 
true Winds of both kinds. 

The Land-winds on the Coaſt of Peru and Mex- 
7c0 in the South Seas, are in moſt Places right off 
from the ſhore, elſe the Fiſher-men could never go 
out to Sea, as they do, on Bark-Loggs. Andas 
Land-winds are true there, ſo are the Sea-Breezes 
alſo ; for with the Land-wind they go out to Flh, 
and return in again with the Sea-winds. In ſome 
Places they uſe Seals-Skins inſtead of Bark ogg 
they are made ſo tight that no Bladder is tighter. 
To theſe they have * Necks like the Neck of : 
Bladder, into which they put a Pipe and blow them 
up, as we do Bladders; two of theſe being faftned 
together, a Man ſets a-ftride them, having one be 
fore and the other behind him; and ſo fits firmer 
than in a Troopers Saddle. His Paddle is like 2 

; | . 5 10 5 | .. Quarter- 
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Quarter-ſtaff, with a broad Blade at each end 
with this he ſtrikes the Sea back, firſt on one ſide, 
and then on the other, with each end of his Pad- 
dle, and fo gives himſelf freſh way through the 
Water. 

In the Zaft- Indies alſo there are true Sea-· Breezes, 
2s well on the Iſlands, as on the Main. On Iſlands, 
4s at Bantam in the Iſland Java, and at Achin in 
the Iſland Sumatra, and in many Places on the 
Iland Mindanao: And on the Main alſo, as parti- 
cularly at Fort St George on the Coaſt Coromandel, 
There the Land-winds blow right off from the 
ſhore, and the Sea-winds right in; but ſometimes 
they come ſlanting in; and about Chriſtmas the 
blow from the N. E. or N. N. E. I found them 1a 
when I came on the Coaſt, and being adviſed of it 
by Mr. Coventry, in whoſe Sloop I then was, I fell in 
with the Land 10 or 12 Leagues to the North- 
ward of the Fort, and had a briſk Northerly Sea- 
wind to bring me into the Road. 4 

I think theſe Inſtances are enough to ſhew how 
theſe Land-winds do uſually blow in moſt parts of 
the World; ſhould I be very particular, tis not a 
larger Treatiſe then I intend this to be, would hold 
a quarter-part of it. But I have been more particu- 
lar in the Veſt-Irdies and South Seas, becauſe theſe 
Land-winds are of more uſe there than in the Eaſf- 
Indies : For though ſometimes Men in the Zaſi-br. 
dies do turn againſt the Monſoons, yet they do ge- 
nerally tarry for them before they budge. + | 

Indeed theſe Winds are an extraordinary bleſſi 
to thoſe that uſe the Sea in any part of the World, 
within the Tropicks; for as the conſtant Trade- 
winds do blow, there could be no failing in theſa 
4 But by the help of the Sea and Land- 


b 
Ships will fail 2 or 3 hundred Lea 
particular 
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the Bay of Campeachy ; and then back again, al 
againſt the Trade-wind; And I think this is one 
of the longeſt Voyages that is uſed of this kind 
If any of our Jamaica Sloops do go to Trift, and de. 
ſign to carry their Wood to Curaſao, then they put 
through the Gulph of Florida. 

The Spaniards allo that come from any part of 
the Bay of Mexico, and are bound to any Place to 
Windward of the Iſland Cuba, are wont to put 
through the Gulph, and ſo ſtretch away to the 
Northward, till they come clear of the Trade, 
and then ſtand away as far as they pleaſe to the 
Eaftward ; This is alſo the uſual way from Ja 
maira to Barbadoes, though ſometimes they tum 
up by the Carrilbee Iſlands, only taking the 
Benefit of theſe Sca and Land-winds. So alf 
Ships may and do paſs from Portobello to Car 
thagena, or to St. Martha, or to any other 
Place, by the help of theſe Breezes, if the di- 
Fance is not too far. So by taking the Advan- 
tage of theſe Winds, Sloops in the /. Indies 
fail clear round the Iſlands, or to any part of 
them, in a ſhort time. 

In the South Seas alſo the Spanzards in their Voy- 
ages from Panama to Lima, by taking the Advan- 
tage of theſe Winds, do fail as high as Cape Blanco; 
but in all their Voyages to the Southward of that 
Cape, they ſtand quite off to Sea into the Trade. 
Thus you ſee the uſe and advantage of them. 
The Seamen that fail in Sloops. or other ſimall 

Veſfels in the Vi- Indies, do know very well 
when they ſhall meet a briſk Land-Wind, by 
the Foggs that hang over the Land before 
Night; for it is a certqin ſign of of a good Land: 
Wind, to ſee a thick ' Fogg lye ſtill and quiet, 
kke Smoak over the Land, not ſtirring any way; 
and we look out for ſuch Signs whin we 
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ae, plying to Windward. For if we ſee no 
Fog over the Land, the Land-wind will be but 
faint and ſhort that Night. Theſe ſigns are to 
te obſerved chiefly in fair Weather: for in the 
wet Szaſon Foggs do hang over the Land all 
the Day, and 1t may be neither Land-wind nor 
Sea-Breeze ſtirring, If in the Afternoon alſo 
in fair Weather, we ſee a Tornado. over the 
Land, it commonly ſends us forth a freſh Land- 
Wind. 

Theſe Land-winds are very cold, and though 
the Sea-Breezes are always much ſtronger „yet 
theſe are colder by far. The Sea-Breezes indeed 
are very comfortable and refreſning; for the hot- 
teſt time in all the Day is about 9, 10 or 11 a 
Clock in the Morning, in the interval between 
both Breezes: For then it is commonly Calm, and 
then People pant for breath, eſpecially if it is late 
before the Sea-Breez comes, but afterwards the 
Breez allays the heat. However, in the Evening 
again after the Sea-Breez is ſpent, it is very hot 
till the Land- wind ſprings up, which is ſometimes 
not till 12 a Clock or after. 

For this reaſon Men when they go to Bed 
uncloath themſelves and lye without any thing 
over them : Nay, the liners ſort of People 
ſpread mats at their Doors, or elſe in their Yards, 
in Jamaica, and lye down to ſleep in the open 
Ar. 

In the Eaft Indies at Fort St. George, alſo 
Men take their Cotts or little Field-Beds, and 
put them into the Yards, and go to ſleep in the 
Air: And Seamen aboard Ships in theſe hot 
Countries lye on the Deck, till the Land-wind 
comes. 

The Inhabitants of Famaica or Fort St. George, 
have ſomewhat to cover themſelves when the 
Land-wind comes , beſide a Pillow on their 
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Breaſt, or between their Arms. But Seamen who 
have hs ht hard all Day, lye naked aud er 
ſed to the Air, -it 4 be all Night long, 
fore they awake, without any covering, el. 
ally i” they have had their doſe of Pun, 
Put ext Morning they are ſcarce able to budge 
being ſtiff with cold, that brings them to Flues 
and hat to their Graves ; — this is the fat 
of many ſtout and brave Seamen : and it is a great 
pity that Maſters of Ships have ſo little regard 
tor their Men, as not by ſome good Orders, to 
prohibit this dangerous Cuſtom of lying abroad 
and naked in the Night.. 


CHAP. v. 


f Land-winds and Sea-Breezes, peculiar 10 
ſome Coaſts at ſome particular ſeaſons of the 
Year ;, as alſo of ſome Winds that produce 
rd ſtrange Effects. 


Of the Summaſenta-Winds in the Bay of Cam- 
peachy. Of the Winds peculiar to the Coaſts 
1 Carthagena. Winds on the Mexican 

oaſts, call Popogaios. Others on the Coaſt 
of Coromandel, call d Terrenos : The ſame 
about Malabar, but at a different Seaſon : As 
alſo in the Perſian Gulph. And of the Her- 
matans on the Coaſt of Guinea. 


Shall begin with the Summaſenta-Winds, as 
they are called, which blow in the Bay of Cam · 
ply Theſe are Winds that come in the 
onths of Feb. March and April, and they blow on- 
ly in that Bay between the High-Land of St. Mar- 
tm and Cape Condecedo ; which Places are about 120 
Leagues aſunder. They are, properly ſpeaking, nei- 
ther Sea-Breezes nor true Land-winds, yet in ref} 
oftheir blowing in ſome meaſure from the ſhore,they 
are in that ſomewhat of kin to the Land-winds. 
Theſe Winds are commonly at E. S. E. in the Cod or 
Middle of the Bay where the Land lies E. and W. 
and the true Land- winds there are at S. S. E. but 
from thence towards Cape Condecedo, the Land trends 
away N. E. and N. N. E. and N. Sothat they be- 
come Land- winds there reſpecting the Land 5 
1 1.7 5 Wnence 


Of Winds peculiar to ſome Coaſts, &c. 
whence they blow ; but then they differ both from 
Sea and Land- Breezes in reſpect to their duration 
For theſe Summaſenta-Winds blow 3 or 4 Days 
ſometimes a Week, both Night and Day before they 
ceaſe. They are commonly dry Winds and blow 
very freſh, and Ships that go from Triſt with Log. 
wood at the time when theſe Winds blow, will he 
at Cape Condecedo in 3 or 4 Days; whereas if they 
go at any other time, it will take up 8 or 10 Days 
tho' ſeldom more than that: For here are good 
Land- winds and Sea- Breezes at other times. 

Theſe Winds are commonly colder than the Sea. 
winds, though not ſo cold as the Land-winds, yet 
ſtronger than either. I never could perceive that 
theſe Winds did make any alteration on our Bodies 
different from other Winds. But the Tides when 
theſe Winds blow on that Coaſt, are very ſmall. eſ. 
pecially in the Lagimes of Tit; ſo that the Lx. 
wood-Barls that bring the Wood aboard of the 
Ships, are then forced to lye ſtill for want of Water 
to float them over ſome flats in the Lagues. 

On the Coaſt of Cuthagena there are a peculiar 
fort of Winds that blow in the Months of April, 
May and June fo very fierce, that Ships are not able 
to ply to Windward on that Coaſt while theſe 
Winds laſt. Theſe Winds blow about 40 or 50 
Leagues to Windward of Carthagena Town, and 
about 10 to Leeward of it. They are very fierce 
rom the middle of the Channel between it and H. 
ſpamiola, and fo continue almoſt to the Coaſt of Car. 
thagena. Tho? they are ſometimes a little fainter 
within 2 or 3 Leagnes of the ſhore, eſpecially Morn- 
ings and Evenings. They commonly rife in the 
Morning before day, ſometimesat 3 or 4 aClock, and ; 
ſo continue till 9, 10 or 17 at Night, and thus they 


will blow 10 or 11 Days together very fiercely. At 5 
this time the Land-winds beſides their ſhort conti. þ 


nuanceare very faint and blow but a little way off 
ore: So that from 10 or 11 at Night till 2 in the 
| Morning 
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Morning 'tis quite Calm and not one breath of 


Wind froma League diſtant off the ſhore ; tho 3 or 
4 further off you'll find the Breez, and nearer a 
mall Land- Mind. Theſe Winds are at E. N. E. as 
the Common Trade is; whereas tlie Sea-Breezes 
are at N. E. by N. or N. N. E. 

While theſe fierce Winds ſtay, the Sky is com- 
monly clear without any Cloud to be ſeen; tho? 
doubtleſs tis imperceptibly hazy, for then the Sun 
does not give a true black ſhade on the Ground, but 
very faint and duſky. The Horizon too looks very 
duſky, thick and hazy, and while the Sun is near the 
Horizon, either in the Morning or Evening, it looks 
very red. Sometimes, tho but ſeldom, when thefe 
Winds blow the Sky 1s over-caſt with ſinall Clouds, 
which afford ſome drizling {ſmall Rain. But tho 
theſe Winds are ſo fierce on the Coaſt of Carthage- 
1a, yet both to Windward and to Leeward at the 
diſtances before- mentioned, the Breezes blow mo- 
derate as at other times. For the Sea and Land- 
winds do there keep their conſtant, and regular 
Courſes. Neither are the Coaſts of Hiſpaniola or 
Jamaica; troubled with theſe fierce Winds, any 
nearer than half Channel over as was ſaid before. 

It has not been my fortune to have been on this 


Coaſt when theſe Winds have blown, yet I have had 


the Relation of it ſo often, and from ſo many Perſons 


that I am very well ſatisfi d of the truth of it: Nay, 


it is ſo generally known among the Jamaica Sea men 


and Privateers that they call a Talkative Perſon in de- 


riſion, a Carthagene-Breeze. I remember 2 or 3 Men 
that went by that Name, and I knew them by no 
other, tho I was in the ſame Ship with them ſeve- 
ral Months. Trl «4&6 | 
Some of our Engliſh Frigots that have been ſent to 
Jamaica have experienced theſe Breezes when 'the 
Governour has ſent them upon buſineſs to that Coaſt: 
For plying between Portobello and Carthagena, when 
they have been within 10 Leagues of Carthagena, my 
ave 
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have met with the Sea Breez ſo ſtrong that they 


blow only inthe Months of May; June, and Juh, calld 
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have been forced to riff their Topſail, which ert 
then they could not maintain, but have been oblg 
ed to furle it quite up; and ſo with only thy 
lower Sails, which ſometimes they have been foro 
to riff too, have been beating 8 or 10 Days, to g 
only ſo many Leagues; which tho? at laſt they han 
done, yet has it been with much trouble, and ng 
without damage to their Sails and Rigging. Neithe 
can I forget a Squadron of French Frigots, Com 
manded by the Count de Eſtrees, that came to . 
maica, and demanded leave of the Governour t 
Wood and Water there; which becauſe it ſeemed 
ſtrange that they ſhould want in coming only fron 
Petit Guavas; it was demanded of them why they 
came from thence fo ill provided? They ſaid they 
went from Petit Guavas over to the Coaſt of Cn. 
thagena, with a deſign to have plyed to Wind- wand 
under that ſhore, but met the Breezes ſo hard on the 
Coaſt, that they were not able to hold up their fide 
againſt it, and for that Reaſon ſtood back again to 
wards Petit Guavas ; but not being able to fetch it 
therefore they came to Wood and Water at Fam: 
ca, deſigning to go from thence thro? the Gulph: 
And tho' the Pilots of Jamaica did all concludethat 
the Breeze-time was paſt by more than a Month, yet 
the Governour gave them leave to Wood and Water 
at Blew-fields Bay, and ſent one Mr. Stone to be their 
Pilot thither. Thiswas in 1679 and in one of our Sum 
mer Months, but I can't tell which, tho? I was there. 

In the South Seas on the Mexican Coaſt, between 
Cape Blanco in the Lat. of 9 D. 56 M. North and 
Realeja, in Lat. 11 North, which two Places are 
about 80 Leagues diſtance, there are Winds which 


by the Spaniards Popegaios. They blow Night and 
Day without intermiſſion, ſometimes 2 or 4 Days 
a Week together. They are very briſk Winds, but 


not violent: I have been in one of them when 1 
| | wente 
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vent from Caldera Bay, bound to Realzza mentioned 

a my Voyage round the World, Chap. 5. Pag. 

118, which blew at North. 
Io the Eaſt-· Indies on the Coaſt of Coromandel, there 


hey blow from the Land. Theſe are not thoſe 


bo ard-Winds that I have alregdy treated of; for 
* theſe blow only in Ime, Fuly and Aug. and are in 
he ſeveral reſpects quite . contrary to them. For where- 
on. Ws the true Land-V nds blow only in the Night, in- 
% ding Evenings and Mornings; on the contrary, 


theſe blow 3 or 4 Days without intermiſſion ; nay 


1 ſometi mes a Week or 10 Days together: and as the 
ne Nocturnal Land. M inds are very cold, on the 
hey contrar) theſe are the hotteſt of all Winds I ever 
vs (card of: They come with hot Blooms, ſuch as I 
1 have mentioned in my Voyage round the World, Chap. 
120, Pag. 5 30. Theſe V inds are at V,, and the 

4 lo, only in the Months of June, . Fuly and A1. 
4 rhich is the Weſt Monſoon-Seaſon, tho' the proper 
is eon then on this Coaſt is S. W. When theſe 


hot Winds come, the better ſort of People at Fort 


. George keop cloſe : They alſo ſhut up their Win- 
: Nous and Doors to keep them out; and Ihave heard 
Gentlemen that lived there ſay, that when they have 
ret been thus ſhut up within Doors, they have been 
aer enſible when the Wind ſhifted by the Change they 


have felt in their Bodies. And notwithſtanding. 
that theſe Winds are ſo hot, yet the Inhabitants 
don't ſweat while they laſt, for their Skins are 
hard and rough, as if they had been parched by 


* the Fire, eſpecially their Faces and Hands, yet does 
are t not make them ſick. The Sands which are raiſed 
ich y theſe Winds are a great annoyance to thoſe 
Id Whoſe buſineſs lyes abroad, and who can't keep 
nd {Weir Houſes. For many times they wheel about 
«or nd raiſe the Sands ſo thick, that it flies like 


moak in Peoples Eyes; and the Ships Sa 
that 


ie are Winds call'd by the Portugueſe Terrenos, becauſe - 
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that lye in the road at that time have their Dech 
covered with this Sand. Fs 


| On the Coaſt of Malabay they have of theſeſon 
of Winds alſo, but not at the ſame time of th 

Year. For as theſe on the Coaſt of Coromanii 

blow in the Months of June, Juh and Awf 

when the Weſt Monſoon Reigns; on the contray 
on the Malabar Coaſt they blow in the Month 
| of December, January and February, when the EA 
| or North Eaſt Monſoon blows : for then th 
Eafterly Wind, which is then the true Morſe, 
comes from over the Land of this Coaſt; 
This being the Weſt-fde, as the Coaſt of Coy 
mandel! is the Eaft-fide of this long Eaft-Indin 
Promontory. £ | | 


The Perſian Gulph is as remarkable for thek 
hot Winds as either of the former; they com 
| there in the Months of Fime, Fuly and Auguft in 
| the Weſt-Monſoon time; and the heat there h) 


| all Accounts does by far exceed that on the other 
| two Coaſts, | 


The European Merchants that are imployed il 
the Ports within the King of Perfia his Domini 
ons, do leave their Coaſt, Habitations and Bulitils 
there, during theſe hot Months, and ſpend ther 
time at Iſpahan till the Air is more agreeable to 
their Bodies; but their Servants muſt indure 
it. And if any Ships are there, then the Sean 
alſo muſt do as well as they can. *Tis reportel 
the Commanders do keep Bathing-Troughs full 
of Water to lye and; wallow in, and hide the: 
Bodies from the noiſom hot Blooms. I vs 
never in any of theſe hot Winds, for I well 
from Fort St, George before they came on tit 
Coaſt. | 0 
n 


u Windspeculiar-to ſome Coat 
On the Coaſt of [Guinea there are a particular 
fort of Land-winds, which are very remarkable; 


fot for their Heat, as thoſe laſt-mentioned, but 
for their exceeding Cold 


They are called Harmatans. I have had an Ac- 
coant of them from ſeveral who have Traded to 
Guinea; but more eſpecially from a Ve Senſible 
and Experienced Gentleman, Mr Greenhill, Com- 
miſſioner of His Majeſties Navy at For 

ho upon my Requeſt, was pleaſed to ſend me the 


following Account: Which the Reader cannot 


have better than in his own Words. Where, to: 
gether with the Harmatans, he gives an Account 
alſo of al, the Winds on that Coaſt. 


Mir. Greenhills Letter. 
„ 


. en ö 3 | 14 - 9 
| Have been very ill ſmce my return. Home with the 

Gout ; fo that I have not been capable of anſwer- 
ing your Expe&ation : But being a little better reco- 
vered, I ſhall make as good a return to your Enquiry 
of the Harmatans on the Coaft of Guinea, as my 


Ih Circ flances will permit: The uſual Time of ther 


blowing is between the latter part of December, and 
the beginning of February; before aud beyond which 
Seaſons, they never exceed. 
cold, ſharp, and pierting a Nature, that the Seams 
of the Floors: of bur Chambers and the Sides and 
Decks of our Ships (as for as they are above Water) 
vill open ſo wide, as that with facility you may put 
a Caulking Iron a confiderable way into them; in 
which condition they continue ſo long as the Harma-, 


tan blows, (which is ſometimes two or three, anc 


very rarely fue Days, which is the very utmoſt I ever 
obſerved or heard of) and when they are gone, t bey 


cloſe again and are as tight as if it never had been. 
The Natives themſelves and all Perſons who mbabit 
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at Portſmouth ; 


ey are of ſo, very 


" thoſe 
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thoſe parts (during that ſhort - Seaſon) to prevag 
19 rate Effect, are obliged 4 Cos thay 
felves within Doors ;, where they endeavour their om 
fecurity, by rendering their Habitations as cloſe al 
impenetrable as po : Neither will they once fo 
abroad, wileſs mduced thereto by a more than ori 
ary Occafion. It is as deſtructive to the Cattle al 
whoſe ſafe Guard conſiſts in their Proprietors Cay 
who I. this Seaſon ' ought to provide ſome ſid 
Eke place for them: .Otherwiſe they expect bt 
a pittiful Accomm when the Seaſon is over ; for i 
maſt certainly deffroys them, and that in a very ſtat 


This I accidentally experimented by expoſſ a 
F Goats to the Mx thereof ; which few be 
pace or thereabouts; were depriv'd of Life. Ny 
we our ſclves (unleſs afifted by the like Comen- 
and the benefit of ſome ſweet Oyls to correl ti 
Air) camot fetch our Breath ſo-freely as at «tbo 
times; but are almoſt ſuffocated with too frequent ai 
Acid Reſpirations. They generally blow between tit 
E. and E. N. E. to the Northward of which thy 
never exceed, being the moſt ſettled and eddy (it 
freſh) Gale, I ever obſeri'd , coming without Thunder, 
Lightning or Rain; but cloſe gloomy Weather ; tt 
Su not ſhining all the time: Aud when expire, 
the Trade. wind (which conſtantly. blows on that Cu 
at V. F. V. and S. V.) returns with the accufto- 
ary ſeaſonablenefs of Neather. 


The Coaſt of Africa frm Cape Palmas to Caps 
Formoſa, lies E. and E. by N. and near thoſe Font 
the Land-Breezes blow gn that Coaſt, which commoil 
begin about ſeven in the Evening, and continue al 
Night, till near that time the next Morning : Dum 
which interval, we are troubled with flinking Fa 
and Mit off Shore, which by return of the & 
Breezes upon the oppoſite Points are all driven amo) 
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and we have the benefit of them, in a cirious freſh 
Re Se + the ermoon. 
Aud here let me Note it for a general. Obſervation, 
That in theſe and all eother Places within the Tropicks 
(as fur as ever I took notice) the Wink is drawn bythe 
Land. For if an Tland or Head-Land, were inclin- 
ing to a 83 the _ and Eager fall 
m Diametrica e to that part where you are. & 
that if yon as tre the South 2 the Sea-Breez. 100 
be at South, and the Land- Breex (when it comes iu its 
Seaſon) at North. n 
hn getting on the Coaſt, we indeavour to fall in vith 
Cape Mount or Cape Miſerada, which 7s about 18 
Leagues to the E. S. Eaſtward thereof; and after that 
ve double Cape Palmas (whence. as aforeſaid, the 
Land trends away E. by N) the Current near the ſhore 
ſets upon that Point down into the Bite. But in get. 


ting off, we as much attempt (iF poſſible) to lay bold of. 


St. Thomas; and thence to run to the Southward of 
the Line, perbaps 3 or 4 Degrees ; for the further Sou. 
therly we go, the flronger we find the Gales, and more 

beneficial for getting off the African Coat; but thoſ⸗ 
who keep to the Northward thereof, generally meet 
with more Calms ; and conſequently longer Voyages 
enſue. I or abont thoſe Latitudes we continue, till 
we are got between 25 and 30 Degrees to the Weſt- 
ward of Cape Lopez de Gonfalvo, and then we 
croſs again to go either for England or the Weſt 
Indies. But by the way let me obſerve to you, that 
when once we are to the Weſtwardof the ſaid Cape, 
and in South Latitude, the Current ſets Nortberh, 
and the Wind to 20 Degrees of Latitude, is at E. 
S. E. as (to the like number of Degrees) on the 
North fide of the Line it blows at E. N. E. New 
ther did I ever. obſerve - any Mutation of the Cur-, 
rents, unleſs in the Tornado-Seaſon, when during 
their blowing,” they commonly ſet to ind. ward; 
tho' perhaps the Moon upon Full and Change, may 
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have the like influence there, as in other Places ; but 1 
never took any particular notice thereof. | 


The ſaid Tornadoes uſually come in the beginning 
of Apr. and ſeldom relinquiſh the Gold Coaſt till Jy. 
y commences, and with frequent viſits make us ſenjibl 
of their Qualit ies. We have ſometimes three or four 
in a day; but then their «continuance is but ſhort ; per. 
haps not above two hours, and the ſtrength or fury (it 
may be) about a quarter or half an Hour; but accon. 
panied with prodigious Thunder, Lightning and Rain, 
and the violence of the Wind fo extraordinary, as that 
it bas . ſometimes roled up the Lead wherewith th: 
Houſes are cover d, as cloſe and compa@ly, as poſſible 
it could be done by the Art of Man. The Name 
impltes a variety of Winds : But the ſtrength of then 
ic generally at S. E. and by Ships that are bound of 
the Cual, they are made uſe of to get to Wind- 


ward. ee 


I ſhall conclude with that moſt worthy Obſervation 
of the Seaſenwherein the Rains begin; which on the Gold 
oaſt is about the 1ath of April and this may be 

generally remarked, from15 d. NM. to15 d. South La. 

titude, that t hey follow the Sun wit hin 5 or 6 d. Aud 
fo proceed with himtill be has touched the Tropick, and 
returns to the like Station again. This I ſball illuſtrate 
by the following Example, Viz. Cape Corſo Cal: 
lies in 4.d. 55 North. About the 1cth of April the 

Sun has near 12 degrees N. Declination. At that 

time the Rains begin, and continue with the Inhabitat 
of that; lace, until he has gerformed his Courſe to the 

greateſt obliquity from off the Equator, and returned to 
the like Poſition South. 4 The ſame I ſuppoſe may be 
obſerved, and inden ſtood ¶ other places within the Tro- 


picks, | 


Th 


| Of Wind: Pronlinr ro ſome Coaſts Sc. 
r Amine: AWW M14 w. 
The Variatibn (of which i the Far 1680. Tnade 
frequent Obſervations ) was 2 d. 14 m. Weſterly : And 
it generally flows at the aforeſaid place 8. S. E. and N. 
N. W. upon the Full and Change. The Vater riſng 
pon Spring Tides about 6 or / Foot up and down. I 
remain, KAT | en Der! 
n „ 
From His Maje- 7 a 
ſties Yard: hor Your Humble Servant, 


Portſmouth, the 1 wo * 
ach. June 1698. alen op Henry Greenhill. 


Upon the. Receipt of this from the Gentleman 
aforeſaid, I wrote to himagain, to have his Opini- 
on about what I have ſaid concerning the particular 
Longitude, in which tis beſt to croſs the Line, in 
going from Guinea to the Veſt- Indies: And fo 
much of his Anſwer as concerns this Matter was 
in theſe Words. FT 3-1 


Mr. Greenhill's ſecond Letter. 


SIR, 


Ty not diſſent from Croſſing. the Line at 35 or 36 


d. Longitude, Weſtward of Cape Lopes, and it 
may as well be done at 30 provided the Breezes continue 
freſh. But if we have but little Winds, we generally 
nm on the South fide of the Line, till ve reach the 
diſtance Weſt + And then Croſſing we ſteer away Weſt 
pig VVeſt and VVeft by North for Barba» 


And this you may obſerve, (as I have already hinted 


to you, that the further we keep to the &outh- 
l 145 | 
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ward of the Line, the freſher, and * more 
<A the Breezes are. 


4 remain, 
SIR, 
8 Your obliged wind. | 
And moſt humble Servant, 


Hen Greenhil, 


And here I judge it will not be unacceptable to 
the Reader to inſert two other Letters from an Ex. 
perienced Captain of a Ship, becauſe they have q 
general Relation to the Subject Lam now upon, 
well as to the Coaſt of Cuinea in particular. 


Part of two Letters from Captain John Corant 7 
© Porthury; to'a Gentleman in London. 


er dank I. 


Hon oured Sir, 


bi 


Have ſent My. Dampier's Book, which you wer: 

pleaſed to ſend me, to Captain 8 I bn 
gone 2 it, and find it very well worth my ting, 
being very Aeli — 172 and I believe true. 

J have Some Remarks on it, as having found 
12 Tike of what he aſſerts, in other laces. As p. 65. 
mention is made of the Suckin Fick, or pr (a 
Mr. Dampier calls it.) Theſe are mighty plenty 
the Coaft of Angola aid at 1 45 aſcat, and 55 
Cape Lopes de Gonſa lv liver Gabon. They 
are ſhaped as he deſcribes WP 

As to what he ſaith, p. 73. 12 ford the Bien 
in the Gulph of Florida, ering falſe Ambergreeceto 
' ſale, aud particularly in Lat 25d. where in the Tea 
11693. ſeveral of our Mey: were cheated with it. 


Wha 
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Of Winds peentiar to ſome Cagſts, c. 


What Mr. Damper, ſaith of the Lazineſs of the 
P:ople of Mindanao, p. 326. the very ſame 2 be 
2 of the Poole of Loango on the Coaff of Guinea 
exact 

Their manner of Worſhip, mentioned p. 338. is the 

very ſame with what I have ſeen at Algier, on the 
Coo of Barbary. _ 

No@umial Dancings uſed by the Hottantotts 
at the Cape of good Hope every Full and New 
Moon, p. 541, are al praBiſed by the Inhabitants of 
Loango, Molinbo aud Cabendo. 

T ſhall give you the trouble of a ſmall Relation of 
a Paſſage to Loango in the Tear 1693. Whey we 
came ſo far to the Southward as 2 d. 40 m. NM. Lat. 
and 8 d. 25 m. Loni. Weſtward from the Meridian 
of Lundi, A being 21 ft of March we bad ſmalt Wind 
at F. $. V. and S. V. with ſhowers of Ram. There we. 
met with prodigious fhoals of Fiſh, confiſting chiefly 
of Albicores and Bonetoes. There were alſo great 
mumbers of Sharks ; ſome 10 or 12 foot long. For 
Tre we catch'd above an 100 f them at times. 

other Fiſh we took as we bad occaſion, freſh and 
freſh - and one day we caught a Barrel of them with 


| empty Hooks. Theſe ſhoals of Piſh kept 2772 


we were wider the Equator in 
Eaftward, of the Meridian of Lundy. 1 was 
April 27. we had the Winds at S. E. al E. by E. 
freſh Gala and clear Meat her; but a mighty Leeward 
Current. At the Fiſhes parting with us that day, I 
caught an Albicore that weighed 75 1. It is a magbty 


| frog Fiſh, ſo that the Fifig-Craft muſt be very 


Gaye 4 ä 
of Loango I. id to he in Lat. 4d. zom. 
8 and L279, 18d. 8m. ard from the Meridian 
K from when took my departure, bond 

or Jamaica, Oct. * 
When we find the Winds South, S. by W. and S. S. V. 
Seb Cales; veerable to S. W. ond back to South, we 
Ddd4 ang, 


Hand off to the Weſtward © with *Lahboard Tacks 
Board, till we get 14.4. Long. to the N ward of Li, 


the Weſtward between the Lat. of 3 and 4 d. South 


 ramid looks like a lange . 05 the N. V. ji 


Marrot- War-Birds 1 1 ich are. ſomething like oi 
1 
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'ango.” And there we 'find the Winds veerable fron 

S. S. E. to S. E. freſh Gales. When we get 34 d. t 
the Weſtward of Loango, we are then 16d. Weſtwal 
from the Meridian 06 127 and there we fmd th; 
Winds veerable from F. to E. by S. and Eaft, 
and ſo they continue blowing Je as we wilt ſtill int 


till we nale the Iſland Fernandode Noronho, which] 
find to he in Lat. 3 d. 54m. 30ſ. South." Aud by tit 

xperience of two Voyages have foi its Lovgi. 404 
59m. Weſtward. from Loango, ani 22 d.'51 1. fron 
the Meridian of Lundy. This Iſland a 1 5 — with a den 
| bigb H ramid. Aud when we come cloſt to it, the f. 


2s. @ ſmall Bay to, anchor n. But Ships mnft cons 
pretty near the ſhare, becauſe it ig deep Mate. 
Here is ploy, 2 Fi J. Av on the Iſmd is for 
freſh Water, * low ſhrubs of Trees.” We con! 
ſee 10 living Gentele on it but Dixys. It was far 
merly inhabited by, the Portugueſe, bt the Dutch 
Having then War with them, took it, and carried 
the Portumieſs all. away. The Bod of the Iſland 
judge to be about 4 Miles long, hig N. E. and S. V. 
near. ou, the 5 ſide are ſome "Rocks, pretty big 
above WW, ater; and many Birds, as Yea Gulls ki 


we” in England) I ynd the 001 ent ſets ſtrong to thy 

' The variation very little. 225 hence I 
babes N. VV, with freſh Gales S. E. and at E. S. . 
in. order to croſs. the Equator, and defining to mal! 
the Iſland Tobago which by my Riot 55 m the afore 
ſaid tend, I ud to hr in 9725. IId. 33 1. North 
Loi. VVeſtward of Ahoy 284, 19m. . Th 
Meridian diſtauce from Fernando 1724 Miles ©, 4 
by my reckoning or Journal Tobago is J 70 fog 


the RT of the Iſt of Lundy 51 d. 10m. 1: 


0 


Of Minds peevitsnr to ſome Conft.t, 8c. 57 
tn Wh this Paſſage between the ſaid Iſlands we find ſtrange 
8 Riplirg = Cell 0 2 leap in . 
n ip Deck; which makes us think the Current to be 
„e, And it ſetms to 55 occafroned by the great 
1 WM River on the main Land; which is not far from us 
te „ thir Puſſage. Tobago is an bigb Iſſand with a 
„e fand) Bay en the S. V. ſde, where the Dutch 
1 to had for mer ly a I gat Fort, till moleſted by the Engliſh 
in the · lat Dutch Mar. From this Iſland Flhaped 'my 
bY Corr fe fort Jamaica, and found the N. E. Corner to he 
„ Lat. 18 d. North; and in Longi. Weſt from To- 

»4, WM bigo: 13 d. + The Meridian diſtance- from Tobago 

on n 749 Miles Ve. In our paſſage we ſaw no Land 
M, and, till we made the N. E. end of Jamaica. 
F. bie hyth in Loni. LW, from the Meridian of Lun- 
4 eſt from the City of Loango 


ed | 1 * 8 I R, £ 

* | +4 7555 wa Yonr moſt humble Servant, 
* 698. 

i . Job Covant. 
an 

„kat of a ſecond Letter from Captain Covant ; 
- dated from Briſtol, Decemb. 10. I697, 

'C \ 

. „ET TER II. 

tals 2 ES 8 

ore- SIR, | 

orth 


Ours of the 6th Inſtant came to my Hands, witb 

| - the cloſed Queries, which I ſhall endeavour to 

Ard anſwer in part, as far as my memory will aſſiſt me, 

Tot a now from home, and at a diſtance from my Jour- 
: WE 0196s, &c. | 

. Anſwers 


% Of Windspeculiar to ſome Coaſts, 8c. 


Anſwers to the Queri ies. 4 


1. The Commun Trado-Winds on the Coaſt of 
Angola, blow from theS. V. to South, till about 121 
Leg. from the Meridian of the Iſle of Lundy. 
2 ] bave found them always in the ſame Quarta, 
and not ſubje& to ſhift in all the time I have uſed thi 
Coaft, _—_ at a ſmall Gfance of the hon, 
* are imes a Poine more to the Weſtward. 
| Dry Seaſon on this Cooft I obſerved to be 
Fw the latter + ud of April to 17 tho? jon 


times intermix'd with ſome pleaſant ſhowers t, 
I cannot be ſo punGual as ta the time of t p 
Seaſons. 
4. The true ges · Breez I have . P 

to be fromW. &. V. te V. by 8. if it be fair Va 2 
ther : and the Land- Breea is at E. by N. But f « i ! 
Tornado happens, it cauſes the Winds to ſbift ad . 
round the Compaſs, and at laft it ſettles at & V. whih MW ( 
is the former true Trade- Wind. ( 
I am yours 7 

John Covant. f 

( 
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Storms leſs frequent, but more fierce between the 


Tropicks. Preſages of their coming of Norths, 
the times and Places where they blaw + Signs 7 
their approach: N. Banks. A Chocolatta North. 
A North benefigial to Ships going from Cam- 
peachy to Jamaica. A very uncommon way of 
wearing 4 Ship in a North. Of Sonuths, the 
Times and. Places where they Blow. A 21 
tion of a South at Jamaica, and at the Bay of 
Campeachy : Much Fiſh kill d by that Storm. 
Of Hurricanes. A Deſcription of a terrible one 
at Antegoe, where abundance of Fiſh and Sea 
Fowls were deſtroyed by it. The difference be- 


| !weer North Banks, and the Clouds before an 


Hurricane : the latter adorned with radiant 
Colours. Tuffoons in the Eaſt-Indies the ſame 
with Hurricanes in the Weſt, Of Monſoons + 
in the Eaſt-Indies. A Storm called by the Por- 
tugueſe, ehe Elephanta, 'which1s the violent - 
eſt Monſoon of that Seaſon. 


| Torms within the Tropicks are generally 


known to us by ſome Name or other, to di- 


inguiſn them from other common Winds: 
ind tho' Storms are not ſo frequent there, as they 
re in Latitudes nearer the Poles z yet are they ne- 
ertheleſs expected yearly in their proper Months; 
and when they do come, they blow exceeding fierce, 


thou gh 
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though indeed ſome years they do not comeat al 
or at ſeaſt do not blow with that fierceneſs as x 
other times. And as , theſe Winds are commonly 
very fierce, ſo are they but of a ſhort continuance 
Mm comparifon with Storms that we meet with in 
higher] Latitudes. 

In the Weſt-Indies there are three ſorts, ti, 
Norths,- Sonths and Hurricanes : In the Eaſt: Indin 
5 are only two ſorts, viz. Monſoones and Ti: 

PRI PIT | | 

All "theſe forts of violent Storms, except th 
Norths, are expected near one time of the year; 
and this is taken notice of by thoſe that have been 
in any of them; that they give certain Preſages d 
their being athand, ſeveral hours before they come, 
Norths are violent Winds, that frequently. bloy 
m the, Hop of Mexico from October till March: 
They are chiefly expected near the full or chang 
of the Moon, all that time of the year, but they 
are moſt violent in December and January. Thek 
Winds are not confined to the Bay of Mexico only, 
but there they are moſt frequent, and rage with h 
greateſt Violence. They blow on the North fide of 
Cuba very fierce too, and in the Gulph of Floridi; 
as alſo about: Hiſpaniola, Jamaica, &c. and in the 
Channel between Jamaica and Portabel; and in al 

the Weſt Indian Sea between the Iſlands and tie 
Main as high as the Iſland Tyinidado. But from J. 
waica Eaſtward, except on the Nortlf ſide of the 
Iſland Hiſpaniola, they blow no harder than a pret 
ty briſk Sea Wind. Toy are here at W. N. V. 
or N. W. though in the Bay of Mexico they blos 
ſtrongeſt at N. N. W. and this is the Seaſon of 
Weſterly Winds in theſe Eaſt parts of the V, 
Tidies, as J have before noted in the third Chapte! 
of this Diſcourſe. I ſhall be moſt particular dt 
them that blow-in the Bay of Mexico, and wit 
Signs they give us before hand,  _. 
i ok | Commonly 


Commonly before a North the Weather is, very 
ſerene and fair, the Sky clear, and but little Wind; 
and that too veering from its proper Point, or the 
common Trade-Wind of the Coaſt; and breathing 
gently at S. at 8. W. and Weſt a Day or two before 
the North comes. The Sea alſo gives notice of a 
Storm, by an extraordinary and long Ebb. For a 
Day or two before a North, there will be hardly 
any diſcernable Flood, but a conſtant ebbing of the 
Sea. And the Sea-Fowls. alſo before a Storm, do 
commonly hover over the Land, which they do not 
at other times uſe to do, in ſuch great flights and 
numbers. All theſe Signs concurring, may give any 
Man notice of an approaching Storm, but the great- 
eſt and moſt remarkable Sign of a North, is a ve 
black Cloud in the N. W. riſing above the Horizon 
to about 10 or 12 degrees: the upper edge of the 
Cloud appears very even and ſmooth, and when once 
the upper part of the Cloud is 5, 8, 10 or 12 degrees 
high, there it remains in that even form parallel to 
the Horizon without any motion; and this ſome- 
times 2 or 3 Days before the Storm comes: At other 
times not above 12 or 14 hours, but never leſs. 
This Cloud lying fo near the Horizon, is not ſeen 
but in the Mornings or Evenings, at leaſt it does 
not appear ſo black as then; this is called by Eng- 
liſh Seamen a North Bonk, and when ever we ſee 
ſuch a Cloud in that part of the World, and in the 
Months before mentioned, we certainly provide for 
à Storm; and tho* ſometimes it may happen that 
uch a Cloud may appear ſeveral Mornings and E- 
venings, and we may not feel the effects of it, or 
but very little; yet we always provide againſt it; 
tor a North never comes without ſuch a foreboding 


Cloud. But if the Winds alſo whiffle about to the 


South, with fair flattering Weather, it never. fails. 
Whilethe Wind remains at S. S. W. or an rt neo 
the South of the Weſt, it blows very faint A 7 

When 


6 


to give but one flurry, like that of 4 Tornado, an 


pretty dry and clear, but ſometimes much Rain 


Of Storms. 
when once it comes to the North of the Weſt | 
begins to be briſk and veers about preſently to ih 
North Weſt, where it blows hard; yet does it ng 
ſay there long before it veers to the N. N. W. af 
there it blows ſtrongeſt and longeſt. Somerimg i 
continues 24 or even 48 hours, and ſometimes 1. 
ger. When the Wind firſt comes tothe N. W. i 

eblack Cloud riſes and comes away, it may chang 


then the Sky grows elear again; and either th 
Wind continues at N. W. blowing only a brifk Gal 
which the FamaicaSeamen call a Chocolatt North, a 
elſe it veers about again to the Eaſt, and ſets 
there: But if when the Wind comes to the N. . 
the Cloud ftill remains ſettled, the Wind thencop 
tinues blowing very fierce even ſo long as the blad 
Bank continues near the Horizon. It is common 
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with a North : aud tho' the Clouds which bring 
Rain, come from the N. W. and N. N. W. yet tte 
black Bank near the Horizon ſeems not to move til 
the Heart of the Storm is broke. When the Wind 
ſtarts from the N. N. W. to the N. tis a ſignthat 
the Violence of the Storm is paſt, eſpecially it 1 
veers to the Eaſt of the North; for then it ſon 
flies about to the Eaſt, and there ſettles at its uſul 
Point and brings fair Weather: But if it goes back 
from the N. to the N. W. it will laſt a day or tuo 
longer, as fierce as before; and not without a gret 
deal of Rain. | . 
When our Jamaica Logwood-{hips are coming 
loaden out of the Bay of Campeachy in the Norti 
Seaſon, they are glad to have a North. For a good 
North will bring them almoſt to Jamaica; neither 
have any of our Veſſels mi ſcarried in one of thel 
Storms that I did ever hear of, though ſometimes 
much ſhattered ; but the Spaniards do commonly 


ſuffer by them, and there is ſeldom a Year but on 
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or more of them are caſt away in the Bay of Cn. 
eacby in this Seaſon : for they don't work their 
bY f 

aa ſhips as we do ours. They always bring their 
al ſhips too under a Foreſail and Mizan, but never 
ai under 2 Mainſail and Mizan, nor yet under the 
l. Mizan alone; but we generally bring too under 
OO Mainſail and Mizan ; and if the Wind grows too 
n ferce-we bring her under a Mizan only; and if we 
cannot maintain that, then we balaſt our Mizan : 
which is by riffing and taking up great part of the 
Sail. If after all this, the Winds and Seas are two 
high for us, then we put beforeit, but not before we 
have tryed our Fre? 2 if we are near 2 
Leeſhore. On the eontrary, the Spaniards in the N. 
hidies, (as I faid before) lye under a Foreſail and 
Mizan: But this muſt needs be an extraordinary 
ſtrain to a Ship, eſpecially if ſne be long. Indeed 
there is this convenience in it, when they are minded 
to put away before it, tis but halling ap the Mizan, 
and the Foreſail veers the Ship preſently : and I 
judge it is for that Reaſon they do it. For when 
the Wind comes on fo fierce that they can no longer 
keep on a Wind, they put right afore it, and fo 
continue till the Storm ceaſeth, or the Land takes 
them up ( 7. e. till they are run a-ſhore.)I knew two 
Spaniards did ſo, while I was in the Bay. One was 
2 Kings ſhip, called the Nſcadore. She run aſhore 


on a 70 Bay, a Mile to the Weſtward of the 
River baſe The other was come within 4 or 5 
Leagues of the ſhore, and the Storm ceaſing, ſhe 


107 eſcaped ſhipwreck, but was taken by Captain 0 
* . of 2 Privateer, who was then in the 
7 Bay. Her Mainmaſt and Mizan were cut down im 
0" che ſtorm. Both theſe Ships came from La Vera 


oy Ou, and were in the North fide of the Bay when 
"Wt the forms took them. And tho? we don't nſe 
0 g this method, yet we find means to wear our ſhips as 


| a well 2s they for if after the Mizan is hall * 


Mizan Maſt over Board: which indeed might hare 


Of Storms. 
and furled, if then the ſhip will not wear, we wig 
do it with ſome Headſail, which yet ſometime 
puts us to our ſhifts. As I was once in a very violey 
ſtorm, ſailing from Virginia, mentioned in my 795 
age round the World, we ſcudded before the Wind 
and Sea ſometime, with only our bare Poles; andthe 
ſhip by the miſtake of him that con'd, broched too 
and lay in the Trough of the Sea; which then went 
ſo high that every Wave threatned to overzyhelm 
us. And indeed if any one of them had hroke in uh 
on our Deck, it might have foundred us. The Maſter, 
whoſe fault this was, rav d like a mad Man, and called 
for an Axe to cut the Mizan Shrouds, and turm ly 
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been an Expedient to bring her to her courſe again. 
Cap. Davis was then Quarter-maſter, and a moree 
rienced Seamen than the Maſter. He bid him hald 
is hand a little, in hopes to bririg her ſome other 
way to her courſe: The Captain alſo was of hi 
Mind. Now our Main-yard and Fore-yard wen 
lowered down a Port laſt, as we call it, that is down 
pretty nigh the Deck, and the Wind blew ſo fler 
that we did not dare to looſe any, Head-fail, for they 
muſt have blown away if we had, neither could al 
the Men in the ſhip have furled them again; there 
fore we had no hopes of doing, it that way. Is 
at this time on the Deck with ſome others of ou! 
Men; and among the reſt one Mr. John Smalbo, 
who was the main Inſtrument at that time d 
faving us all. Come! ſaid he to me, let us go4 
little way up the Fore-throuds, it may be that ma? 
make the Ship wear; for I have, been doing it befor 
now. He never tarried for an Anſwer, but run fa 
ward preſently, and I followed him. M'e went 1 
the Shrouds Half-maſt up, and there we pre 
abroad the Flaps of our S and preſenthy the 
Shipwore. Ithink we did not ſtay there abore; 
Mimites before we gain'd our Point and came down 
on | | " "agall 
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in, but in this time the Wind was got into out 
Maintal and had blown it looſe; and tho” the 
Main- yard was down a Port- laſt and our Men were 
got on the Yard as many as could lye one by ano 
ther, beſides the Deck full of Men, and all ſtriving 
to furl that Sail, yet could we not do it, but were 


forced to cut it all along by the Head - rope, and ſo 
let it fall down on the Deck. 


Having largely treated of Norths, I ſhall next 
give ſome account of Souths. * 

South Winds are alſo very violent Winds. I 
have not heard any thing of theſe ſorts of Storms, 
but at Jamaica or by Jamaica Sailers. The time 
when they blow at Jamaica is about June, Fuly or 
Auguſt, Months that Norths never blow in. The 
eateſt ſtreſs of Wind in theſe ſtorms is at South, 
om whence its probable they are named Souths, 


In what they differ from the Hurricanes that rage 


among the Carribee Ilands, I know not, unleſs in 
this, that they are more Conſtant to one Point of 
the Compaſs, or that they come ſooner in the Year 
than Hurricanes do, but thoſe Storms call'd Hurr:- 
canes, had never been known at Jamaica when 1 
was there. Yet fince I have heard that they have 
felt the fury of them ſeveral times. But I was at 
Jamaica when there happened a violent South. It 
made great havock in the Woods; and blew down 
many great Trees; but there was no great damage 


done by it. Port Royal was in great danger then of 


being waſhed away, for the Sea madea breach clear 
through the Town, and if the violence of Wea- 


ther had continued but a few hours longer, many 


of the Houſes had been waſhed away: For the Point 

of Land on which that Town ſtands,is Sand; which 

to waſh away apace: but the Storm cealing, 

there was no further damage. This was in Z#/y or 

Auguſt in the Year 1675 ſ 
e e ; 
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ue huddled altogether till the ſtorm ceaſed. 5 


Of Storms. 

I was afterwards in the Bay of Campeac hy, whe 
we had a much more violent Storm than this calle 
alſo by the Logwood-Cutters a South. It happens 
ſome time in June 1676. | 

1 was then cutting Logwood in the Weſter 
Creek of the Weſt Lagune. Two days before thi 
ſtorm began, the Wind whiffled about to the South 
and back again to the Faſt, and blew very tainth, 
The Weather alſo was very fair, and the Men-df 
War-Birds came hovering over the in great 
numbers; which is very unuſal for them to do 
This made ſome of oor Legweokiiten fay, that 
we ſhould have ſome Ships come hither in a ſhon 
time; for they believed it was a certain token of 
the arrival of Ships, hen theſe Birds came thus ho 
vering over the Land, And ſome of them ſaid they 
had lived at Barbadocs, where it was generally taken 
notice of: and that as many of theſe Birds as they 
ſaw hovering over the Town, ſo many Ships there 
were coming thither. And according to that Rule 
they fooliſhly gueſt that here were a great many 
Ships coming hither at that time: Tho' *tis in 
poflible that they could imagine there could be the if 
hundredth part of the Ships arrive, that they fan 
Birds fly over theix Heads. But that which I did 
moſt admire was, to ſee the Water keep ebbing for 
two Days together, without any flood, till the 
Creek, where we lived, was almoſt dry. There was 
commonly at low Water 7 or 8 foot Water; but 
now not above 3, even in the middle of the Creek. 

About 4 a Clock the ad day after this unuſull 
Ebb, the Sky looked very black, and the Wind 


ſprung up freſh at S. E. and increafing. In les 


than two hours time it-blew down all our Hut 
but one; and that with much labour we propt 
up with Poſts, and with Ropes caſt over ths 
Ridge, and faſtning both ends to ſtupms of Tres, 
we ſecured the Roof from flying away. In it 


Ia 
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nined very hard the greateſt part of the ftorm.and 

about N e after the Wind firſt ſprang up, the 

Waters flowed very faſt in. The next Morning it 

was as high as the Banks of the Creek: which was 
igher than I had ever ſeen it before. 

The Flood ſtill increaſed, and run faſter up the 
Creek than ever I ſaw it do inthe greateſt Spring- 
Tide; which was ſomewhat ftrange, becauſe the 
Wind was at South, which is right off the ſhore on 
eat Wl this Coaſt. Neither did the Rain any thing abate, 
00. and by to a Clock in the Morning the Banks of the 
bat WY Creek were all overflown. About 12 at Noon we 
on WF brought our Ganoa to the fide of our Hut, and 
a faſtned it to the ſtump of a Tree that ſtood by it; 
0 that being the only refuge that we could now ex- 
pet; for the Land a little way within the Banks 
ken BY of the Creek is much lower than where we were: 
hey BY So that there was no walking through the Woods 
ee becauſe of the Water. Beſides, the Trees were 
ue torn up by the Roots, and tumbled down ſo ſtrange - 
a) y a: croſs each other, that it was almoſt impoſſible 
to paſs through them. | 
th: BY The ſtorm continued all this Day and the Night, 
lan WY following till 10 a Clock: then it began to abate, 
dil and by two in the Morning it was quite calm. 
This ſtorm made very ſtrange work in the Woods 
the by tearing up the Trees by the Roots: The Ships 
wal By alſo riding at I and at Oxe- Baſb-Rey, felt the 
but fury of it to their ſorrow ; for of four that were 
riding at One · Buſb- Key, three were driven away 
from their Anchors, one of which was blown into 
ind BY the Woods of Beef-1/and. And of the four Ships 
les WY that were at 17, three alſo were driven from 
us BY their Anchars, one of which was caſt up about 20 

Paces beyond high Water Mark on the Iand of 
the WW Tit. The other two were driven off to Sea; and 
one of them was never heard of fince, 
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 ftorm, for we ſaw multitudes of them either ci 


of a Hurricane, an 


Of Storms. A 
The poor Fiſh alſo ſuffered ;extreamly by d 


on the ſhore, or floating dead on the Lagunes. Yall 
this ſtorm did not reach 30 Leagues to Wind- wu 
of Tr:ft, for Captain Vally of Jamaica, went hene 
but 3 days before the ſtorm began, and was ng 
paſt 30 Leagues off when we had it fo herce, yt 
he felt none of it: But only faw very black dif 
Clouds to the Weſtward, as he reported at his r;: 
turn from Jamaica to Trift 4 Months after. 

I ſhall ſpeak next of Hurricanes. 

Theſe are violent ſtorms, raging chiefly amo 
the Carribee INands ,, though, by Relation, Fama 
has of late been much annoyed hy them, but it hz 
been fince the time of my being there. They ar 
expected in Fuly, Auguſt or September. 

Theſe ſtorms alſo ass well as the Norths « 
Sourhs, give ſome ſigns of their approach befor 
they come on. I have not been in any one of them 
my ſelf, but have made enquiry of many Men tha 


have, and they all agree that either they are pr 


ceded by flattering unuſual ſmall Winds and vey 
tair Weather, or by a great glut of Rain, or el 
by both Rains and Calms together. 

I ſhall give an Inſtance of one that gaveſuch wa 


ning. It happened at Antego in Auguſt 168 1. Ih 


the Relation of it from Mr. Jobn Smrallbone, before I litt 
mentioned, who was Gunner of a Ship of 120 I N. 
and 10 Guns, Commanded by Capt. Gadbury. of 
Before this ſtorm it rained two days exceffively 
then it held up two or three days more: but the 8 
was clouded and appear d to be much tronbled, je 
but little Wind, T be Planters by this, were certall 
warned the Ship-Commandes 

to provide for it, efpecially Capt. Gadbury ; wW 
had careen'd his Ship in Musſtito Cove in Sr. Fobt' 
Harbour, but a little before, and by this warning 


given him by the Plahters,had gotten his oe ; 
a 
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2-2rd again, Which though all he had, yet was but 
about half his lading of Sugar, Moloſſes and Rum, 
e alſo moored his Ship as ſecure as he could, with 
all hisCablesand Anchors, beſides ſome Cables which 
de had made faſt aſhore to great Trees. And about 
a Clock that evening that the ſtorm came, he dtea- 
ling it, went aſhore with all his Men, and retired in- 
toa poor Planters Houſe about half a Mile from the 
ſhore, By that time he and his Men were arrived at 
the Houſe, which was before 8 a Clock; the Wind 
came on very. fierce at N. E. and veering about to 
the N. and N. W. ſettled there, bringing with it 
now very violent Rains. Thus it continued about four 
2 bours, and then fell flat calm, and the Rain ceaſed. 
In this Calm he ſent 3 or 4 of his Men down to 
u the Cove to ſee what condition the Ship was in, and 
mey found her driven aſhore dry on the Sand, lying 

son one fide, with the Head of her Maſt ſticking into 
fore thedandʒ; after they had walked round her and view'd 
hem ber a while, they return'd again to the Capt. to give 
chat him an Account of the Diſaſter, and made as much 
pre baſte as they could, becauſe the Wind began to blow 
en hard at S. W. and it blew ſo violently before they 
elk WW recover d the Houſe, that the Boughs of the Trees 
whipt them ſufficiently before they got thither;and 
it rained as hard as before. The little Houſe could 
u fearce ſhelter them from the wet; for there was 
little beſide the Walls ſtanding: For the iſt Norther- 
iy Guſt blew away great part of the Ridg and moſt 
of the Thatch. Vet there they ſtayed till the next 
Morning, and then coming to the Ship found her 
almoſt uprigbt; but all the Goods that were in the 
Hold were waſh'd out, and the Sugar was waſh'd out 
of the Cask. Some of the Rum they found; a Cask 
in one place and a Cask in another: ſome on the 
ſhore,and ſome half a Mile in the Woods; and ſome 
ſtav d againſt the Trees and leek d out; for it ſeems 
there had been a violent Motion in the Sea, as well 
e as 
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as in the Air. _ For in the beginning of the Night 
when the N. E. Guſt raged, the Sea ebb' d ſo prod. 
fioulg, or elſe was driven off the ſhore by the v.. 
ence of the Wind ſo far, that ſome Ships riding i nal 
the Harbour in 3 or 4 fathom Water, were a ground, 1 
and lay fo till the S. W. Guſt came, and then fe be 
Sea came rowling in again with ſuch prodigioa I ! 
fury, that it not only ſet them a- float, but daſh — 
many of them on the ſhore. One of them mx ig 
carried up a great way into the Woods: anothe a 
was ſtrangely hurl'd on two Rocks that ſtood cla f 
by one another; with her Head reſting on c 
Rock, and her Stern on the other: And thus ſhe 5 
lay like a Bridge between the two Rocks, about in d 
or 11 Foot above the Sea, even in the higbel 
Tides ; for the Tides do uſually riſe here but li N en 
tle, not above 2 or 3 Foot, but in theſe Hurricus i © 
it always ebbs and flows again prodigiouſly. of 
It was not the Ships only that felt the fury d U 
this Storm, but the whole Iſland ſuffered by it; fo 
the Houſes were blown down.the Trees tore pi 
the Roots, or had their Heads and Limbs ſadly ſhat 
tered, neither was there any Leaves, Herbs or gre 
Thing left on the Iſland, but all look d like Winter, 
Inſomuch that a Ship coming thither a little afie, 
that uſed that Trade, could ſcarce believe it to h 
the ſame Iſland. Neither did the fury of thisStom 
light only here, for Nevis and St. Chriſtophers hat 
their ſhares alſo ; but rs heck felt little of It 
thoꝰ not above a Fortnight after there happened : 
nother Storm, as violent as this, and raged extream 
ly there, but did little damage at Nevis and St. On 
ophers. Antego had a great ſhare of this 00 
Capt. Gadbury's Ship, that lay a-ground before 
came, was by it hurled over to the oppoſite part 
the Harbour, and there thrown dry on the 
The day after the ſtorm, the ſhore was ſtrewn 
with Fiſh of divers ſorts, as well great as my 


ſuch as Porpoiſes, Sharks, Ec. and abundance. of 
Sea Fowls alſo were deſtroyed by it. 

1 would not have any Man think that theſe Hur- 
ricanes, or any other Storms, do always give warn-- 
ing of their coming exactly alike: For there. may 
be ſome difference in thoſe figns, tho? all of them 
be plain enough if well obſerved. Befides ſome- 
times they are duplicated, ſometimes only ſingle 
ſigns, and ſometimes the ſigns may be more viſible 
and plain than at other times : when by ſome acci- 
dental cauſe thoſe ſigns may be leſs viſible by Reaſon 
of ſome high Hill or Mountain that may be inter- 
pos'd between you and the Horizon, eſpecially if 
any Hill lies N. E. from you, which is the Quarter 
that Hurricanes do commonly riſe in. 

The Clouds that . a Hurricane are differ - 
ent from the North Banks, in this, that whereas the 
Clouds preceding Norths are uniform and regular; 
of an exact blackneſs even from the Horizon to the 
upper edg of it, and that as ſtreight and even as a 
Line ſtretched out. On the contrary, the Hurricane- 
Clouds tower up their Heads, preſſing forwands as 
if they all ſtrove for precedency ; yet ſo linked one 
within another, that all move alike. Beſides, the 
edges of theſe Cloudsare guilded with various and 
atrighting Colours, the very edg of all ſeems to be of 
a pale fire colour, next that of a dull yellow, an1 
nearer the Body of the Cloud of a Coppes Colour, 
and the Body of the Cloud which is very thick a 
pears extraordinary Black: and altogether it loo 
very terrible and amazing even beyond expreſſion. 
Tho I have never been in any Hurricane in the Vet 
Indies, yet J have ſeen the very Image of them in the 
Eaſt Indies, and the effects have been the very ſame; 


Indies, and «a Tuffoon on the Coaſt of China in tue 


and for my part I know no difference between a 
Hurricane among the Carribee Iſlands in the Weſ? 
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4 Eaft Indies, but only the Name e And I am apt to 

believe that both Words have one ſignification, 
vrhich is a violent Storm. 

I have given a large Account of one of theſe 

in my Voyage round the World : Chapter XI. 

Page 414. That gave warning by flattering Wes 

ther before hand,and a very diſmal Cloud, ſet out 
with ſuch colours as I have before deſcribed,rifing 

in the N. E. from whence the violence of the fir 

Guſt came, which was wonderful fierce and accom- 

panied with extraordinary hard Rain; then it af 

terwards fell calm about an hour, and then the 

Wind came about at S. W. and blew as fierce asit 
did before at N. E. which is much like the Hurt 
cane before-mentioned at Antego, but of a longer 
continuance than that: Beſides, in both place 
they blow at one time of the Year, which is in 
July, Auguſt or September; and commonly neat 
the Full or Change of the Moon, 

Another thing that we mult alſo take notice of MW 1 
is, that both Places are North of the Equator, l 
though not exactly in one Latitude. T 
But of theſe Tuffoons I ſhall ſay no more now, MW | 
having deſcribed them particularly in my Voyag: MW | 
to Tonquin, Chap. II. Pag. 36. 

The Monſoons in the Eaſt Indies are the next to WM * 
be treated of; by which I do not mean the Coalt- WW 
ing Trade-wind, ſo called, which I have already WM 
deſcribed in Page 21. of this Diſcourſe; for tho WM 
FE onſoon | is a general word for the Wind there, 

iſtinguiſhed by Eaſt or Weſt, according to the 

Points from whence they blow ; yet it ſometimes 
alſo ſignifies a Storm, as I now take it. And it's 
eafie to be underſtopd, when it is ufed in reference 

to the Trade-wind, or when ſpoken of a Sto; 
for if applied to a Storm, tis expreſs'd by ſome 
Epethite going before: As Violent, d 
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&;, without any diſtinction of Eaſt or Weſt, which 
is commonly uſed in ſpeaking of the Trade- 
Wind. 

Theſe Monſoons or Storms on the Coaſt of Co- 
romandel are expeRted either about April or Sep- 
tember, which are accounted the two ſhifting 
Months. For in theſe two Months the Winds be- 
gin to ſhift and turn from that Point, on which 
they have blown ſeveral Months before, to the con- 
trary Points of the Compaſs; as from Eaſt to Weſt, 
or the contrary : but commonly this ſhift is attend- 
ed with a turbulent Sky, which ends in a violent 
ſtorm of Wind, or exceſſive Rains, or both: And 
this is called alſo the breaking up of the Monſoon. 

It was in one of theſe that I palt from Nicobar Iſland 
to Sumatra, mentioned in my Voyage round the = 
World, Chap. XVIII. Page 496. This was the April 
Monſoon, £ 
The Sepremb Monſoons are generally more vio- 

: of WW lent than theſe laſt : yet by the Account | havelate- 
tor, ly had from Fort St. George, they have ſuffered ve- 

ry much by one of the — Monfoons (if it may 
, be ſo called) for it came before its uſual time, even 
before it could be expected. 0 

As for the September Monſoons, tho? the time of 

to the Year is ſo well known, and the monks of 
. their approach almoſt certain; yer our Eaſt India 
dy WW Merchants have had very conſiderable loſſes there; 
ho' WWF for the ſtreis of the Winds blows right in upon the 
He, WW ſhore, and often hurries the Ships from their An- 
the WWF chors, and toſſes them ina moment on the ſandy 


Bay. 

t Ddeed the want of a ſecure Place to Ride in, is 
ice the greareſt Inconvenience of that Factory, a Place 
n; doubtleſs deſigned by the Engliſh from its Original 
me to be the Center of the Trade of theſe Parts. For 
le, all our Factories, and the Trade in general, Eaſt 
trom Cape Comorin, are now ſubordinatz to * 

CIR The 
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The Durch had once a place of 'Conſ; 
called Pallacat, on this Coaſt, about 20 Leagues to 
the North of it; but they withdrew moſt of their 
Families and Effects from thence in the Year 1691. 
mentioned in ray Voyage round the World, Chap. XX. 
Page 522. And it is very probable that thel: rag 
ing Winds might be one cauſe of this their deſert. 
ing it, whatever was the Motive of ſettling here; 
for they have ſecure Harbours, and Roads enough 
in India, which we to our great diſadvantage yery 
much want. 

But to return to the Monſoons, 

Theſe (as I have told you) blow fierceſt in S: 
tember, and, as I have been informed, blow on 4 
veral Points of the Compaſs. , 

The ſtormy Monſoons on the Mallabar Coaft 
differ from theſe on the Coaſt of Coromandel, in 
that they are more common, and laſt even from 
= 19 to September, which is as long as the common 
eſt Monſoon laſts, though not ſo frequent and 
laſting in the beginning of the Monſoon, as to- 
wards the latter end. 
The Months of Fuly and Auguſt afford very bad 
Weather, for then there is hardly any intermiſſion; 
but a continued troubled Sky full of black Clouds 
which ou down exceſhve Rains, and often very 
fierce Winds. But towards the breaking up of 
the Monſoon, they have, one very terrible Storm 
called by the Portague ſe the Eliphanta, which con- 
cludes the bad Weather. For after that they put 
to Sea without fear of any more Storms that Sealon. 

Theſe violent Winds blow directly in upon 
the ſhore; and they dam up the Harbours on this 
Coaſt, eſpecially that of Goa, ſo that no Ships can 

o in or come out then; but after the violent 
Winds are paſt, the Channel opens again, and ſo 
continues till the next Szaſon, Thi 
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This Relation I had "ay a very ray 
Gentleman who was at Gos during bad 
Weather. 

I ſhall only take notice that theſe Storms are 
alſo at the ſame time of the Year, when the Hur- 
ricanes and Souths are in the Welt 1. and the 
Tuffoons on the Coaſts of China. T. ungucen, C. 
chinchina and Cambodia in the Ealtem Fart Parts of the 
Eaſt Indies, and that all theſe Places are to the 
North of the Equator. | 
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CHAP. VIL 
Of the Seaſons of the Tear. 


The Wet and Dry Seaſons on the North fide of the 
 Equatory and on the South of it, Places fa 
mous for much dry Weather; as part of Peru, 
and Africa. 4 Compariſon between thoſe Coaſl. 
Of raining Coaſts; as Guinea. Why Guinea 
more ſubject to Rains than the oppoſite Coaſt of 
Brazil. The time of Sugar-making. Of the 
Seaſons at Suranam, Boys more ſubject 10 
Rain than Head- Landi. Several inſtances of 
this, as at Campeachy, Panama, Tunqueen, 
_ _Bengala, c. Mountains more ſubject to Rains 
than Low Land; An inſtance of this at Ja- 
maica. Tbe Iſle of Pines near Cuba, a wet 
Place. So is alſo Gorgonia in the South Seax. 
The manner how Tornadoes ariſe. 


Dry and the Wer are within the torrid 
one; and are always oppofite to each other. 
They are often called by Europeans Winter and 
Summer, but more generally, Dry and Wer. 

The Seaſons on each fide ot the Equator, ate 28 
different as theSeaſons pf dummer and Winter are in 
temperateClimates, or near eachPole.For as *risSum- 
mer near the North Pole,when *ris Winter near the 
South Pole, and the contrary : ſo when 'tis fair and 


ary 


As Summer and Winter are the two moſt 
A different Seaſons in our Climate; ſo the 
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fi Seaſons of the Tear: 

Weather North of the Equator, tis bluſtering 
eh rainy Weather South 175 and the contrary ; 
except within a few degrees of the Line, and that 
in ſome places only. * 

There is alſo this diffetence between the Torrid 
and Temperate Zones either North or South of the 
Equator; that when it is fair and dry Weather in the 
one, it is Winter in the other: and when it is wet in 
the one, it is Summer in the other. I ſpeak now of 
Places lying on the ſame fide of the Equator: For 
as the Sun when it paſſes the Equinox, and draws 
towards either of the Tropicks, begins to warm their 
reſpective Poles, and by how much the nearer he 


approaches, by ſo much is the Air without the Tro- 


icksclear,dry and hot. On the contrary, within the 

orrid Zone (though on the ſame fide of the Line) 
the farther the Sun is off, the drier is the Weather. 
And as the Sun comes nearer, the sky grows more 
cloudy and the Weather more moiſt; for the 
Rains follow the Sun, and begin on either fide of 
the Equator, within a little while after the Sun has 


croſt :the Equinox, and ſo continue till after his 


return back again. | 

The wet Seaſon on the North fide of the Equator 
in the torrid Zone, begins in April or May, and fo 
continues till September or Offober, | 
The dry Weather comes in November or De- 
cember, and continues till 2 or May. 

In South Latitudes the Weather changes at the 
ſame times, but with this difference, that the d 
Months in South Latitude,are wet Months in No 
Latitude, and the contrary, as I have ſaid before. 
Yet neither do the wet or dry Seaſons ſet in or go 
out exactly at one time, in all Years; neither are a 

ces ſubje&t to wet or dry Weather alike. For in 
ome places it rains leſs than in others; and conſe- 
quently there is more dry Weather. But Py 
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Of the Seaſons of the Lear. 
Places that 1 47 the Line, or near it, hay 
their greateſt Rains in March and September. 

Head Lands or Coaſts that lye moſt expoſed to 
the Tradewinds have commonly the beſt ſhare of 
dry Weather. On the contrary, deep Bays ot 
bendings of the Land, eſpecially ſuch as lye nex 
the Line, are moſt ſubject to Rains. Yer even + 
mong Bays or Bendings, there is a great deal of 
difference in the Weather as to dry or wet; for 
the Weather, as well as the Winds ſeem to be much 
influenced by accidental Cauſes; and thoſe Cauſt 
themſelves, whatever they are, ſeem to be ſubjet} 
to great variation. | 

ur to proceed with Matter of Fact; I ſhall be. 
gin. with the . drieſt Coaſts; and firſt with that of 
eru, from 3 d. South to 30 d. South. Thete it 
never Rains, neither at Sea for a good diſtance off 
ſhore, as for 250 or 300 Leagues; no nor on the 
ſhore for a conſiderable way within Land; though 
exaaly how far I know not; yet there are ſmall 
Miſts, ſometimes in a Morning for two or three 
Hours; but ſeldom continuing after 10 a Clock; 
and there are Dews alſo in the Night. 

This Coaſt lies N. and S. it has the Sea open to 
the Weſt, and a chain of very high Mountains 
running a long ſhere on the Eaſt, and the Winds 
conſtantly. Southerly, as I ſaid before in the ſecond 
Chapter of Winds. ES 

In vrhich Head I have made a Compariſon as yell 
of the Winds on the Coaſt of A/ ica in the ſame 
Latitude, as of the ly ing of the Coaſts. Only there 
is this difference, that the coaſting Trade · winds on 
the American ſide do blow further from the Land 
than thoſe on the Affican fide. Which difference 
may probably ariſe from the diſproportion of the 
Mountains that are in the two Continents ; for dis 

known that the Andes in America are fome of the 


- higheſt Mountains in the World, but whether * 
ar 


ave 
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are ay on the Continent of Africa in thoſe Lati- 
tudes ſo high, I know not. I have not heard of 
any, at leaſt none ſuch are viſible to Seamen. 

come now to ſpeak of the Weather on the A- 
frican Coaſt, which though tis not ſo dry as the 
Coaſt of Peru, yet is it the next to it. The Wea- 
ther there is ＋ Arm from Mareh till Ofober, 
which 1s the dry on. 5 

The rainy Seaſon, which is from October till 
March, is moderate, without that exceſs that is in 
moſt other Places in thoſe Latitudes; ſo that the 
wetteſt Seaſon can only be called ſo from ſome gen- 
tle ſhowers of Rain. 

There are ſome Tornadoes, but not ſo many as 
are in any other Places, both of the Eaſt or est In- 
lies, the Peruvian Coaſt excepted. And it the 
beight of the Audes are the cauſe that the true Eaſt 
Breez does not take place in the Pacifick Sea, with- 
in 200 Leagues diſtance from the ſhore, ' when yet 
the Trade blows within 40 Leagues of the African 
Coaſt; that Coaſt may perhaps be ſuppoſed to want 
ſuch high Mountains. And if thoſe American 
Mountains do ſtop the Winds from their Career, 
why may they not as well break the Clouds before 


they teach near the ſhore, and be the cauſe of the 


dry Weather there? And ſeeing both Coaſts dp lye 
alike, and the Wind is alike ; why ſhould not the 
Weather be the ſame; were it not for the diſpro- 
Portion between the Mountains of theſe Coaſts? For 
the Eaſt fide of thoſe Mountains are ſupplied with 
Rain enough, as may be known by the great Rivers 
thatdiſembogue from thence into the Atlantick Sea; 
Whereas the Rivers on the South Sea Coaſt are but 
Very few and ſmall ; ſome of which do wholly dry 
May fora good part of the Year ; but yet they con- 
ntly break out again in their Seaſons, when the 


Rains inthe Country do come, which always fall = 
t 
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the Weſt fide of thoſe Mountains, and this is x; 
bout February. | 

As J have ſpoken before of dry Coaſts, ſonow] 
ſhall ſpeak of rainy ones. I ſhall begin with the 
Coaſt of Guinea, from Cape Lopos, which liesone 
degree South, taking in the Bite or Bending of the 
Land, and all the Coaſt Weſt from thence, as far 
as Cape Palmas. 

This is a very wet Coaſt, ſubject to violent 
Tornadoes and exceſſive Rains, eſpecially in Jah 
and Avguſt: In thoſe Months there is ſcarce amy 
fair Day. This Coaſt lies all of it very near the 

Equator, and no where above 6 or 7 degrees di 

ſtance; ſo that from its nearneſs to the Equator 

only, we might probably conjecture that it is; 

rainy Coaſt; for moſt places lying near the Lins 

are very ſubject to Rains: yet ſome more tha 

others; and Guinea may be reckoned among the 
wetteſt Places in the World. There may be Place 
where the Rains continue longer, but none ar 
more violent while they laſt. 

And as its nearneſs to the Line may be a great 
cauſe of its moiſture; ſo by its ſituation alſo one 
would gueſs that it ſhould be ſubjeU toa great deal 
of Rain; becauſe there is a un Bite or Bending 
in of the Land, a little to the North of the Line; and 
from thence the Land ſtretcheth Weſt parallel with 
the Line. And theſe Circumſtances fingly taken 
according to my obſervations do ſeldom fail, bu 
more eſpecially where they both meet. Yet that 

may be other cauſes that may hinder rhoſe Effech 
or at leaſt ſerve to allay che violence of them, # 
they do on ſome other Coalts. I ſhall only inſtanc 
in the oppoſite Coaſt of America between Wt 
North Cape, which lies North of the Equator ui ei 
Cape Blanco on Brazil,in South Latitude. Now Wl vi 
Land lies much after the Form of the Coaſt of wi T 
noa, with this difference, that one Coaſt = ls, 
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South Lat. the other lies North of the Equator 


botk of theſe Promontories lay parallel with the 


tor, and there's not much 'difterence in their 


diſtance from it; but that which makes the diffe. 
rence is, that one juts out Weſtward, the other Eaſt- 


ward; and ſo one is the very Weſtermoſt Land of 
the Continent of Africa, the other is the Faſter- 
moſt Land of the Continent: of Americe : The one 
has only an eddy Wind, -which ſeems to me to be 
the Effect of two contrary Winds: The other 
Coaſt lies to the Trade, and never wants a 
Breez.. And the former is troubled with Tornadoes 
and violent Rains during the wet Seaſon, ' which 
is May, June, July, Auguſt: and September But 
the extreameſt wet Months are u and Auguſt ; 
when it Rains in a manner continually. April 
and OZober alſo ſometimes are wet Months. 
The other Coaſt on the American Continent, 
which lies open to the E. and N. E. or S. E. and 
which enjoys the freer Tate Wind, is leſs ſubjeft 
to Rain ; only as it lies near the Line, it has its 
part, but not to exceſs, nor in any compariſon with 
Guinea, And as the Line is to the N. of it, ſo its 
wet Months are from O&ober till April, and the 
dry Seaſon from April to Qober, theſe Sea- 
ſons reach even to 6 or 7 degrees North of the 


Line: Which I do not know to be ſo in any other 


part of the World again. Indeed Cape Lopes in 
Cuinea, is in one degree South, yet : participates - 
of the ſame Weather that the reſt of Guinea has, 


Which lies to the North of the Line. 
Now the reaſon why Europeans do account the 


dry Seaſon Summer, and the wet Seaſon Winter, 
is becauſe the dry Seaſon is their Harveſt time, eſpe- 
cially in our Plantations, where we chiefly make 
Sugar; for then the Canes are as yellow as Gold. 


They have then indeed leſs juice, but that little there 


Is, is very: ſweet. Whereas in the wet Seaſon; tho 
"ES the 
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the Canes are ripe, and come to their Maturity, 
yet do not yield ſuch quantities of Sugar, nei. 
ther is it 10 good, tho the paims in boiling it be 
alſo greater, Therefore in Northern Climates x 
all our Plantations are in, they commonly begin w 
work about making of Sugar at Chriſtmas, after the 
dry Seaſon has brought the Canes to a good per. 
fection. But in South Climates, as on the Coaſt 
of Brazil, they begin to work in Jay. Some Plz 
ces there are in the North Latitudes alſo near the 


Line, where the Weather bears time with the der. 


ſons in South Lat. as at Suranam, which tho it is n 
North Lat. yet are the Seaſons there the ſame as in 
South Latitudes ; but I know not ſuch another in 
ſtance any where. And tho? the dry Seaſon is the 
time to gather in the Canes, and the wet Seaſon 


to plant, yet are they not ſo limited as to make 


uſe only of theſe Seaſons for eirher, but do it 
chiefly M their beſt convenience; for they may 
| at any time of the Year, and that with good 
ucceſs, eſpecially after a moderate ſhower of 
Rain, which often happens even in the dry Seaſons 
But I muſt — AR, | 
I have ſaid before, that Bays have greater qual 
tities of Rain than Head- Lande. ; 
The Bay of Campeachy is a good Inſtance of this, 
for the Rains are very great there, eſpecially in ths 


Months of July and Auguſt. On the contrary,the 


- Coaſt from Cape Catoch, to Cape Condecedo, which 


lies more expoſed to the Trade, has not near the 
Rains as the Bay of Campeachy hath.  _ 
The Bay of e alſo is very wet, and al 
that bending Coaſt from Cape Gratia de Dios, eden 
to Carthagena. But on the Coaſt of Caraceos, and 


about Cape La Vela, where the Breezes are more 


brisk, the Weather is more moderate. Whereas in 
thoſe little Bays between, there is Rill a difference 
For in the Bay of Mericaye, which lies a 7 


. 
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in than at or near the Cape. "WER 
The Bay of Panama alſo will furniſh us with a 
proof of this, by its immoderate Rains; eſpecially 
the South ſide of it, even from the Gulph of St. 
Micharl, to Cape St. Francs; the Rains there are 
from April till . but in une, Fuly and 
Auguſt, they are moſt violent. 5 

There are many ſinall Bays alfo Weſt from the 


f Panama, which have their ſhares of theſe wet 


Nc. but to the Weſt of that, where the Coaſt runs 
more plain and even, there are not ſuch wet Sea- 
ſons; yet many times very violent Tornadoes, 

The Eaſt Indies al ſo has many Bays that are ſub - 
jeQ to very violent Rains, as the Bay of Tongueen, 
that of Siam, the bottom and the Eaſt fide of the 
Bay of Bengal. But on the Coaſt of Coromandel, 
which is the Weſt ſide of that Bay, the Weather is 
more moderate; that being an even, plain, low Coalt. 


fide of that Promontory,the Land is high and moun- 
fides of a ny Continents are wetter than thEEaſt ſides, 


former of which the drineſs may be occaſioned (as 
is aid, before) by the height of the Andes. And tis 
none that the violence of the Rains near thoſe 
ountains falls chiefly on the Eaſt ſides of them, 
and ſeldom reaches to their Tops: which yet if the 
Rains do, they may there be broke in pieces, and 
reach no further. For, among other Obſervations, 
T have taken notice, that Mountains are ſupplied 


uy with more Rains than low Lands; I mean the low 
i Land bordering on the Sea, As for inſtance, the 
: Vooth fide of Jamaica beginning ar Læganca, and 
10 from thence away to the Weſtward, as far as Black 
the River, including all the plain Land and Savannabs 


Fff3 


e Eaſt of Cape La Vela, there is much more 


Ba 
8283835 the Gulph of Dulce, Caldłra Bay, Amapala, 


But on the Coaſt of Mallabar, which is on the Welt 
| tainous,and there are violent Rains. Indeed the Weſt 


the Coaſt of Peru and Africa only excepted; in the 


about 
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about St. Fago de la Lego, Old Harbour and Withy. 
wood Savannahs. This is a plain level County 
for many Miles lying near Eaſt and Welt, haying 
the Sea on the South, and, bounded with Moun, 
tains on the North. $5 
- . Thoſe Mountains are commonly ſupplied with 
Rain before the low Lands. I have known the 
Rains to have begun there three Weeks before any 
has fallen in the plain Country, bordering on the 
Sea; yet every Day I have obſerved very black 
Clouds over the Mountains, and have heard it Thun. 
der there. And thoſe very Clouds have ſeemed by 
their Motion to draw towards the dea, but have been 
check d in their Courſe, and have either returned 
towards the Mountains again, or elſe have ſpent 
themſelves before they came from thence, and ſo 
have vaniſhed away again, to the great Grief of the 
Planters,whoſe Plantations and Cattle have ſuftered 
for want of a little Moiſture. Nay, theſe Tornadoes 
have been ſo nigh, that the Sea Breeze has dyed 
away, and we have had the Wind freſh out of the 
Clouds, yet they have vaniſhed, and yielded no 
' Rain to the low parch'd Lands. 8 ot? 
And think that the want of ſeaſonable Showers 
is one of the greateſt Inconveniencies that this pan 
of the Country ſuffers; for I have known in ſome 
very dry Years, that the Graſs in the Savannahs his 
been burned and wither d for want of Rain, and the 
Eittle have periſhed thereby for want of Foo 
The Plantations alſo have ſuffered very much by 
it; but ſuch dry Seaſons have not been known on 
the North-ſide of the Iſland, where, the Mou 
tains are bordering on the Sea, or at leaſt but a lit 
tle diſtance off it. For there they are ſupplied 
with ſeaſonable Showers almoſt all the Year, 
even in the dry time it ſelſ, near the Full and 
Change of the Moon. But in the wet Seaſon, the 
Rains are more violent, . which is their Inconven: 
ence. F311 
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18 5 off; and tho I cannot ſay that it Rains 
every 
much and extraordinary hard.” © 


Of the Seaſons of ibe Lear. 
As for the Valleys in the Country, they are not 
ſubject to ſuch Droughts as the plain Land by the 
Sea, at leaſt I have not obſerved it my felf, nor 
have I heard it mentioned by others. 

F be Iſle of Pines near Cuba, is fo noted a Place 
for Rain, that the Spanrards inhabiting near it on 
Cuba, ſay, that it Rains more or leſs every Day in the 
Year, at one Place or another. It is generally 
ſpoken alſo and believ'd by Privateers, for it has 
been oft viſited by them. I have been there my 
ſelf, but cannot confirm that Report. However, ir 
is well known to be g very wet and rainy Place. 


It is but a ſmall Iſland of about 9 or 10 Leagues 


long, and 3 or 4 broad; and in the midſt is a high 
picked Mountain, which is commonly clouded; and 
the Privateers ſay that this Hill draws all the 
Clouds to it; for if there is not another Cloud to 
be ſeen any where elſe, yet this Hill is ſeldom or 
never clear. A | Fee WF”; 

- Gorgonia in the South Seas alſo has the ſame 


Report. It is much ſmaller than Pines. I have 


mentioned it in my Voyage round the World. Chap. 


| VIE. Page 172. » 
This Iſle lies about 4 Leagues from the Main: 


but the Ule of Pines nor above 2, and is a great 
deal bigger than it. The Main againſt Gorgonia is 
very low Land; but Cuba near Pines is pretty 


high, and the Mountain of Pines is much bigger 


and higher than the Hill of Gorgonia, which yet 
is of a good height, ſo that it may be ſeen 16 or 


ay there, yet I know that it Rains very 


[ have been at this Ifle three times; and always 
found it very rainy, and the Rains very violent. 
remember when we rouch'd there in our return 
from Capt. Sharp, we boiled à Kettle of Chocolate 
before we clean d our Bark; and having every Man 

rr * his 
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his Callabaſh full, we began to ſup it off, ſtanding 
all the time in the Rain; but I am confident not 2 
Man among us all did clear his Diſh, for it rained 
ſo faſt, and ſuch great drops into our Callabaſhex 
that atter we had tup'd off as much Chocolate and 
Rain. water together as ſufficed us, our Callabaſhs 
were {till above half full; and I heard ſome of the 
Men ſwear that they could not ſup it up ſo faſt x; 
it rained in: At laſt I grew tir'd with what I had 
left, and threw it away; and moſt of the reſt did 


ſo likewiſe. a et. | 
As Couds do uſually hovegover Hills and Mouy: 
tains, ſo do they alſo keep near the Land, I have 
mentioned ſomething of this in my Voyage round 
the World, Chap. X. Page 283. where J have faid, 
that in making Land we commonly find it Cloudy 
over the Land, tho? tis clear every where beſde: 
And rhis may ſtill confirm what I have ſaid in the 
foregoing Diſcourſe that Hills are commonly cloud- 
ed; for high Land is the firſt diſcerned by us, and 
that, as I ſaid before, is commonly clouded. But now 
1 ſhall ſpeak how we find the Clouds, when we are 
but a little way from Land, either coaſting along the 
ſhore, or at an Anchor by it. I hope the Reader 
will not imagine that 1 am going to prove that it 
never Rains at Sea, or but very little there; for the 
contrary is known to every Body, and I have already 
1aid in this Diſcourſe of Winds in my firſt Chanyer, 
That there ate very frequent Tornadoes in ſeveral 
Scas, cſpecially near the Equator, and more particu* 
larly in the A7lantick Sea. Other Seas are not ſo 
much troubled with them; neither is the Atlantick 
{oro the North or South of the Line; eſpecially at 
any confidgrable diſtance from the ſhore, but yet tis 
very Probable however, that the Sea has not ſo great 
a portion of Tornadoes as the Land hath. For when 
we are near the ſhore within the Torrid Zone, we 
eiten ſee it Rain on the Land, and:pereeive it a 
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very cloudy there, when it is fair at Sea, and ſcarce 
1 Cloud to be ſeen that way. And tho we have 
the Wind from the Shore, and the Clouds ſeeming 
to de drawing off, yet they often wheel about again 

to the Land, as if they were Magnetically drawn 
that way: Sometimes indeed they do come off a 
little ; but then they uſually either return again or 

aſe inſenſibly vaniſh, and that's the Reaſon that 
Seamen when they are ſailing neat the Shore and ſee 

2 Tornado coming off, they don t much mind it, 

but cry, The Land will devour: it + But however, 
ſometimes they fly off to Sea; and tis very rare 
that Tornadoes/ariſe from thence; for they gene- 
rally riſe fuſt over the Land, and that in a very 
ſtrange manner; for even from a vesy ſmall Cloud 
arifing over the top of a Hill, 1-have often ſeen it 
increaſe to ſuch a bulk, that I have known it Rain 
for-2 Or 3 Days ſucceſſively:p This I have obſerved 
both in the Eaſt and Weſt. Indies, and in the South 
and North Seas. And tis impoſſible for me to for- 
ger how oft I have been diſturbed by ſuch ſmall 
Clouds that appeared in the Night. *Tis uſual with 


| Seamen in thoſe parts to {leep on the Deck, eſpeci- 


ally for Privateers; among whom I made theſe Ob- 
ſervations. In Privateers, eſpecially when we are at 
an Anchor, the Deck is ſpread with Mats to lie on 
each Night. Every Man has one, ſome two; and 
this with a Pillow for the Head, and a Rug tor a 
Covering, is all the Bedding that is neceſſary for 
Men of that Employ. . 

I have many times ſpread my Lodging, when the 
Evening has promiſed well, yet have been forced to 
withdraw before Day ; and yet it was not a little 
Rain that would afright me then; neither at its firſt 
coming could I have thought that ſuch a ſmall 


Cloud could afford fo much Rain: And oftentimes 


both my ſelf and others have been ſodeceived by the 
appearance of ſo ſmall a Cloud, that thinking the 
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Rain would ſoon be over, we have lain till wy 


were dropping wet, and then have been foreed 
to move at laff. But to proceed. 

L have conſtantly obſerved, that in the wet Sex 
ſon wie have had more Rain in the Night than in the 
„Day; for tho it was fair in the Day, yet me 
ſeldom eſcaped having -a Tornado or two in the 
Night. If we had one in the Day, it roſe and 
came away preſently, and it may be we had an 
Hour's Rain, more or leſs ; but when it came in 
the Night, "tho? there was litele appearance of 
Rain, yet we ſhould have it 3 ot 4 hours tops 
ther ; but this has commonly been - nigh 'the 
Shore; and we have ſeen thick Clouds over the 
Land, and much Thunder and Lightging 3 and to 
our appearance, there was more Rain thete than 
we had; and probably out farther off at Sea, 
there 25 be — leis, for it was N 
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place i in the 2 without Tides... Where the 
\Tydes are — 7. and where ſmalleſt, Of the 
Tides in — and Lagunes of Triſt 3 
in vhe Bay of Campeachy. of thoſe between 
the Capes of Virginia. The Tides in the Gulph 

S. Michael; and the River of Ar 

in the South Sea. 4 miſtaken Opinion 

| Subterranean Communication a 

North and South Seas, under the * 75 

Darien. Of the Tides at the Gallapagos 

Hands; at Guam, oue of the Ladrones; about 

pms In the Gulph of Dulce and Necoya 
wer ; on the Caf of Peru, in the Weſt-In- 
lies and at Tonqueen ; where, and at New- 
fiellandl. they are very irregular. A gueſs at 
tbe Reaſon of ſo great an irregularity. Of the 

Tides between the Cape of Good Hope and the 

Red Sea. Of Carreſits. They ate influenced by 

the Trade-Wind, Inflances of them at Berba- 

Ades, ec. at. Cape la Vela, and Gratia de Di- 
Os. Cape Rinne? Iſie Trinidado, Surinam; 
Cape Blanco; hetween Africa and Brazil. f 

Counter · Currents Oy Curenis in the Bay of 
Campeachy ; - and of Mexico; in the Gulph of 
| Florida, 10 the Cacuſes. o ſtrange 2 

J's 97 
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for the ſurface of the Water to ran Counter i 
it, lower Parts, Of the Currents on the Calf 
of Angola; Eaſtward of the Cape of Good 
Hope : On the Coaſt of India, North of th 
Line And in the South Sea. ""M 


Aving treated of the Winds and Seaſon af 
- the Tear in the Torrid Zone, I now come 
to ſpeak of the Tides and Currents thee, 
And by the way Note. "That, 
By Tides I mean Flowiggs and Ebbings of the 

Sea, on or off from any Coaſt. Which proper 
of the Sea ſeems. ta be Univerſal; though not u. 
gularly alike on all Coaſts, neither as to Time nor 
the height of the Water. 45 | 

By Currents I mean another Motion of ithe$e, 
which is different from Tides in ſeveral Reſpetts 
both as to its Duration, and alſo as to its Courk, 
_ © Tides may be compar'd to the Sea and Lind 

Breezes, in reſpe& to their keeping near the float 
tho indeed they alternately flow and ebb twice in 
24 hours. Contratily the Sta Breezes blow onthe 
thoar by Day, and the Land Winds off from it in 
the Night, yet they keep this Courſe as 7 
manner as the Tides do. Neicher are the Tide 
not thoſe Breezes, far from the Land. _ 

- Currents may be compar d to the — * Trade 
Winds, as keeping at ſome farther diſtance from 
the ſhoar, as the 'Trade-winds do; and tis pro- 
bable they are much influenced by them. 

Tis a general belief, eſpecially among Seamen 
That the Tides are governed by the Moon: That 
their Increaſe and Decreaſe, as well as their Diur 
nal Motions, are influenced by that Planet; the 
ſonetimes accidental Cauſes in the Winds ma) 
inder the true regularity thereof, 


. | We 
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Of Tides. and Gnrrents, 

We are taught, as the firſt Rudiments of Navi- 
ation, to ſhift r: i. e. to know the Time 
of full Sea in any Place; which indeed is very ne- 
ceſſary to be known by all Engliſh at uſe 
the Tides are more regular in our Channel, than in 
ther parts of the World. 41.3 

But my ſubjeQ being ro ſpeak of the Tides with- 
in, or near the Tropick, I leave thoſe in places nearer 
England to be diſcourſed on by Coaſters, who are 
the only knowing Men in this Myſtery : They ha- 
ving by Experience gained more knowledge in it 
than others; and that is always tlie beſt Maſter. 

Lhaye not been on any Coaſt in the World, but 
where the Tides have ebb'd and flow'd, either more 
or leſs ; and this I have commonly oblery'd, that 
the greateſt Indraughts of Rivers or Lagunes, have 
commonly the ſtrongeſt Tides. Contrarily ſuch 
Coaſts as are leaſt ſupplied with Rivers or Lakes 
have the weakeſt Tidesz at leaſt they are not ſo per- 
1 Where there are great Indraughts either 
of Rivers or Lagunes, and thoſe Riyers or Lagunes 
ae wide, tho” the Tide runs very ſtrong into the 
Mouths of ſuch Rivers or Lagunes, yet it does not 
liow ſo high as in ſuch Places where the Rivers or 
Lakes are bounded in a narrow Room, tho the 
Tides do run ot an equal ſtrength at the Mouths 
ot Entrances of either. Neither do the Tides flow 
ſo much on or about Iſlands remote from the main 
Land, as they do on the Coaſts of it. 
| ſhall firſt give ſome. Inſtances of theſe. general 
Obſervations, and then proceed to Particulars. 
den The Places that I ſhall mention ſhall be ſuch as 
hat have been in my ſelf; and whiere I have made the 
ur WM Obſervations before mentioned; I ſhall'begin with 
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ho i the Lagune of Thyeft, in the Bay of Campeachy. 

raj This Place is very remaxkable, in aK has. two 
Mouths of a conſiderable bigneſs; the one is about 
{ Mic and half wide, 4a ahogs yo ble theo'. 
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before you come to a Lagune, which is ſeven q 
eight Leagues long, and three wide. The oths 
Mouth is 7 Leagues from it, and is about 2 Mig 
and half, or 3 Miles wide, and about 2 Miles lag 
before it opens into the Lagune. Beſides, farthe 
within Land there are 3 or 4 ' more Lagunes le 
than the former. pot 

The Tides that flow or ebb in all the 
paſs in or out at the two Mouths before-mentioy 
ed, which makes them run very ſwift, inſomuch 
that the Sparmards have named that Great 
Laguna Termina,or, the Lake of Tides; becauſe tte 
Tides are ſo very ſtrong in thoſe two Mouths. Ye, 
tho? —— Tides do — ſo — — Mouth dt 
the ne, they do not riſe in height proportion 
able this ſivifinel ; for the greateſt Tides her 
do not riſe or fall above 6 or 7 Foot, except forcel 
by extraordinary Cauſes, as Storms, or the like: 
Of which I have ſpoken before. + A 

I could alſo inſtance in the Channel; between 
2 Capes of Virginia, where the Tides do run vey 
ſwift; yet the Floods and Ebbs are not proportiob 
able to the ſwiftneſs of the Tides between the Cape 
There are not indeed ſuch Lagunes, as at T7:eft in 
Bay of Campeathy ; but there are many wide N 
vers, and"abtndance of ſmaller Creeks. Beſide 
in ſome places there is low Land, which is ove 
flown by the Tides, ſo that all the Water tha 
runs in with ſuch ſwiftneſs within the Capes b 
iuſenſtbly ſwallowed up there. 

Theſe are inſtances of ſtrong Tides,occafioned ij 
great Indraughts ; yet where chere is but little N 
ing and Falling of the Water in compariſon wit 
the ſtrength of the Tides at the Mouths of thoſe li 
dravghts.! thallnext give ſome Inſtances of the great 
Indraughts, where the Tides flow and ebb much 


more than in the former Places; tho the Tide at i: 
Months of rhoſe Indraughts does not run {wilt 
than in thoſe Places before-mentioned. 


Of Tides'and:Curtents.— 
I ſhall ally ena wy * in the South 
362, that 1 have taken Notice 28 


7 * 
und the World, (viz.) the Gulph of St: Michael; 
and the River of Guiaqui ll. 

In the Gulph of Sr. Michael there are many 
luge Rivers, which all diſembogue into a Lagune 
of 2 or 3 Leagues wide. This Lagune is barrica- 
doed from the Sea with ſome ſmall low Man- 
zrovy Iflands, and between them are Creeks and 
Channels, through which the Tides make their 
daily paſſes into the Lagune; and from thence in- 
to the Rivers, and ſo back again; many times 
over-flowing the ſaid Iflands, and leaving the tops 
of the lower Trees above Water. —- . | 

The Rivers that run into this Lagune are pretty 
mtrow and bounded on each ſide with ſteep Banks, 
a5 high as the Floods uſe to riſe, and but very little 
higher. For at High · water, and on a Spring · tide, the 

Water is almoſt, or altogether even with the Land. 
Tbe Lagune at the Mouth of the Rivers is but 
ſmall, neither is there any. other way for the Wa- 
ter to force it ſelf into, beſide the Lagune and 
Riversz and therefore the Tides do riſe and fall 
here 18 or 20 Foot. ee 4 POR DEA 6 
The River of Gutagar/, in this reſpect, is much 
the ſame with the Gulph of Sr. Michael; but the 
Lagunes near it are larger. Here the Tides riſes 
and fall 16 Foot Hiculaas 1 #3 

Idon't know of any other ſuch Places in all the 
South Seas; yet there are other large Rivers on the 
Coaſt, between theſe Places; but none ſo remarkable 
for high Tides. The great Tides in the Gulph of Sr. 

Michael have doubtleſs been the occaſion of that O-. 
pinion, which ſome hold, that there's a ſubtęrranean 
Communication between the North and the South 
Seas; and that the Iſthmus of Darien is like an 
Arched Bridge® under which the Tides make their 
conſtant Courſes, as duly as they do ny 4 

| | ridge. 


even the Country for a great way together: an 
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Bridge. And more to confirm this Opinion ſome h 
ſaid, that there are continual and ſtrange No . 
made by thoſe Subterranean FHluxes and Reflure 
and that they are heard by the Inhabitants of th 
Iſthmus z and alfo that Ships failing in the Bay d 
Panama are toſs d to and fro at a prodigious rats; 
Sometimes (ſay they) they are by the boiling of th 
Water, daſh'd againſt Iſlands; and in a moment lei 
dry there, or ſtaved in pieces; at other times 
are drawn or ſuck'd up, as twere, in a Whirl-pod, 
and ready to be carried under Ground into th 
North Seas, with all Sails ſtanding. They have fail 
alſo,that when the Tide flows,eſpecially on a S 
the Iſlands in the Bay are all over-flown; nay, an 


then nothing is to be ſeen but the tops of Trees gu 
if this were Io, tis much that I, and thoſe that I wx 
with.ſhould not have heard or ſeen ſomething of it: 
For I paſs'd the Mhmus twice, and was 23 Days i 
the laſt Trip that I made over it; but yet did Ine 
hear of any Noiſes under Ground there. I failed 
alſo in the South Seas (taking in both times that 
was there) near 3 Yeats : and ſeveral Months ofitl 
was in the Bay of Panama. And after I went away, 
thoſe of our Crew, that remained there, ſpent a great 
deal more time in that Bay. Let did they nevet 
meet with ſuch ſtrange Whirl- Pools, but found 4 
cn ſailing there, as any where in the World. 

either did I ever hear any of the Spaniards ot 
Indians make mention of any ſuch thing in all my 
Converſe with them; which certainly they would 
have done, if they had ever experienced it, had it 
been only to terrifis us, and ſcare us away from 


their Coaſts. 7 Iu Th 

I remember indeed our Country- man Mr. Gazt, 
gives ſome hints of theſe ſtrange Currents in this 8 
in his Book, called, 4 New Survey of abe Welt l 


, from p. 538 to 440. but I am afraid he — 


nol of it truſt from others; or elſe he was 
— 8 Ok all that little Voyage : for he gives a very 
perfect and lame Account of that Buſineſs, as if 
be underſtood not what he wrote. I ſhould diſlike 
bis whole Book for that one ſtories ſake, if I did 
not know that he has writ candidly upon other 
Matters; but I think I have aid enough of this. 
To proceed then. | | 
As to the great Tides, which are reported to be 
in theſe Seas, I have given inſtances of them, but 
they are not ſo great as is reported; neither do 
they ebb and flow ſo much any where as in the 
Gulph of Sr. Michael only: where indeed they flow 
over thoſe ſmall low Mangrove Iſlands, at the 
Month of the Lagune, and leave only the tops of 
the low Trees above Water, tor thoſe Iſlands are 
very low, peither do they afford any high Trees. 
But however, the Iſlands at the Mouth of the Gulph, 
before you come to theſe low ones, are near over- 
flown; yet are they very ſmall and low, in com- 
pariſon with other Iſlands in the Bay of Panama. 
And indeed, ſhould the Iflands in that Bay be over- 
flown, the City of Panama would ſoon be many 
Yards under Water. But ſo far is this from being 
true, that the Pearl Ilandt, which are very flat 
and low, are yet never overflown. For there the 
Tide riſeth and falls not above 10 or 11 Foot on 2 
ng at the Southermoſt end of them, which is 
moſt oppolite to the Gulph of St. Michael, and 
not above 12 Of 14 Leagues diſtant from it. And 
yet there it flows more than it does at or near Pa- 
nama, or any other Place in the Bay (except juſt 
at the Mouths of Rivers) by 2 or 3 Foot. There- 
fore all that report is wholly- groundleſs. 
But to go on. 1 
I have alſo obſerved, that Iſlands lying afar off at 
Sea, have ſeldom ſuch high Tides as thoſe that are 
near the Main, or as any Places on the Main it ſelf; 
as 
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lie about 100 Leagues from the Main; the Tide 
don't riſe and fall above a Foot and half or twp 
Foot, which is leſs than they do on the Coal o 
the Main. For on moſt places of the Main it tif 
and falls 2 or 3 Foot, more or leſs, according x 
the Coaſt is more orleſs expoſed | to Indraughtsg 
Rivers. 

Guam, one of the Ladrone lands, is alſo another 
inſtance of this. There the Tide riſcth not above? 
or 3 Foot at moſt. In the Bay of Panama the Tits 
do keep.a more conſtant and regular Courſe tha 
on other places on. the Coaſts of Peru and Mexig; 


it was for that reaſon I called them Current i 75 
ſome places (mentioned in my Voyage round th WM tud. 
World, as particularly near Guatulba, on the Alen 10d 
can Continent, In Chap. IX. Page 238. but it ws 15 
truly a Tide (which there I called 2 Current) al del 
it lets to the Eaſtward. as the Ebb. doth to de im 
Welt. The Tides there do riſe and fall about; I En- 
Foot, as they do on maſt parts of that Coaſt. * 
At Ria Leja they fiſe and fall about 8 0. I 7; 
oor. 
At Amapala they alſo riſe and fall about 8 of 5 1 
Foot, and the Flood there runs to the Eaſt, 'y 
the Ebb to the Weſt. „ ſer 
In the Gulph of Dulce and Neiceya River, they W an 
riſe to-10-0r 11 Foot; but on the Coaſt of Pen ab. 
they don't riſe ſo high, - eſpecially on all the Coat 
between Lopes St. Francis and the River Guiaqul; 
there the F runs 46: the South, and the I iv 
to the North. | . 
At the Iſland Pata che Tide riſes and falls; u th 


4 Foot; but from Ca ee jin about 3 d. South, I th 
to zo d. South, a ides are ſmaller ow they I th 


riſe and fall not above a Foot and a half, or * 8 


The Flood on this Coaſt ſets to the South, anl E 
the Ebb to the Nolt. 


Of Tides and Currents. 


In all my Cruiſings among the Privateers, I took 
hotice of the riſings of the Tides ; hecauſe by 
knowing it, Lalways knew where we might beſt 
hall aſhoreand clean our ſhips : which is alſo great- 
ly obſerved by all Privateers. | | 


In moſt Places of the Yeft-Indies, the Tide flows 
but little over what it does in our Channel. 


In the Eaſt-I1dies alſo the Tides are but ſmall on 
moſt Coaſts, neither are they ſo regular as with us. 


The moſt irregular Tides that I did ever meet 
with, are at Tonqueey in about 20d. North Lati- 
tude, and on the Coaſt of New Holland, in about 
17d. South. In both theſe places, the neap Tides 
are ſcarce diſcernable. Thoſe of Tongueen are 
deſcribed at large by Mr. Davenport, who was 
imployed by Mr. James when he was chief of the 
Eveliſh Factors there, to obſerve them: And the 
whole Diſcourſe 1s 2 in The Philoſophical 
* Trayſa@ions of the Royal Society whither I refer 
you; 


and At New Holland I had two Months time to ob- 

lerve the Tides. There the Flood runs E. by N. 
ther WF and the Ebb W. by 8. And they rife and fall 
den about five Fathom: | 


ul; In all the Springs that we lay here, the higheſt 
Edi were 3 Days after the Full or Change, and that 

without any perceptible Cauſe in the Winds or Wea- 
30 ther. I muſt confeſs we were ſtartled at it; and 
uth, WF though ſome of us had obſerved it in the Springs, 
the) I that happened while we lay on the Sand to clean our 
fool. WF Ship, (as I have mentioned in my former Volume; 
n Entituled, 4 New Voyage rowid the VVorld; Ch; XVI: 
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as for example, at the Gallanagor Island, whit 
lie about x00 Leagues flom the Main; the Tide 
don't riſe and fall above à Foot and half. or ty 
Foot, which is leſs than they do on the Coaſt o 
the Main. For on moſt places of the Main it rig 
and falls 2 or 3 Foot, more ox leſs, according x 
the Coaſt is more gr:lels expoſed to Indraughe 
Rivers. but! 

Guam, one of the Ladrone Iſlands, i is alſo another 
inſtance of this. There the Tide tiſeth not aboye? 
or 3 Foot at moſt. In the Bay of Panama the Tits 
do keep a more conſtant and regular Courſe tha 
on other places on the Coaſts of Peru and Mexiq 
ir was for that reaſon I called them Currents i 
ſome places (mentioned in my Voyage round th 
World, as particularly neat Guatuloa, on the en 
can Continent, in Chap. IX, Page 238.) but it ws 
truly a Tide (which thegs I called 2 Current) and 
it, lets to the Eaſtwattl. as the Ebb. doth to th 
Weſt. The Tides there do riſe and fall about Eng 
Foot, as they do on ngalt parts of that Coaſt. 
you At Ria Leja they ke and fall about 8 rs 
- At dmepal ey alſo and fall about wh A 

oot. e ng the. 
the Ebb to the Weſt; ; 

In the Gulph of Dulce 8 4 « River, the 
6&9; 10 0 11 Foot; but on the *Coalt of Pi 
they don't riſe ſo high, eſpecially on all the Coal 
between Cape St. Francis and the River Guiagui; 
there the Flood den the South, and the bv 

to the North. 
5 the Illand Plaza he Tide riſes and falls 38 
p Foot; but mm Blanco, in about 3 d. South, 
to zo d. South, ides are ſmaller; there th 
Alt and fall % ribs ber half, or * St 
The Flood on this Coaſt 06 to the South, 1. E. 


the Eþb to the Non. ̃ 
1 * : | | 


In all my Cruiſingsamong the Privateers, I took 
notice of the riſings of the Tides z becauſe by 
knowing it, L always knew where we might beſt. 
hall aſhoreand clean our ſhips : which is alſo great- 
ly obſerved by all Privateers. * ye 


In moſt Places of the Weſt-Indies, the Tide flows 
but little over what it does in our I: 
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u the E,, hadies alſo the Tides are but ſmall on 
" moſt Coaſts, neither are they ſo regular as with us. 
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The moſt irregular Tides that I did ever meet 


eich, are at Tonqueey in about 20d. North Lati: 
BF inde. and on the Coaſt of New Holland, in about 
id. South. In both theſe Jinn, the neap Tides 
ne are ſcarce diſcernable. Thoſe of Tungueen are 
2 deſcribed at large by Mr. Davenport, who was 


_ 
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imployed by Mr. James hen he was chief of the 
Freſh Factors there, to obſerve them: And the 
whole Diſcourſe is publiſhed in The Philoſophical 
Tranſa#ions of the Royal Society whither I refer 
you; 
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At New Holland I had two Months time to ob- 
bee the Tides. There the Flood runs E. by N. 

% 2nd the Ebb W. by 8. And they riſe and fall 

* about five Fathom: 

jul, In all the Spring that we lay here, the higheſt 

were 3 Days after ;M Full or Change, and that 


without any perceptible Cauſe in the Winds or Wea- 
ther. I muſt confels we were ſtartled at it; and 
though ſome of tis had obſerved it in the Springs; 
that happened while we lay on the Sand to clean our 
Ship, (as I have mentioned in my former Volume; 
Entituled, 4 New Voyage romid the VVorld; Ch: WWI. 
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Page 471.) yet in that Spring that we deſigned lik 
hall off, in order to be gone from Bees we fy thi 
all take more particular notice of it than in e at 
preceding Springs ; for many had not taken noa by 
of it before: And therefore the Major part of th, MW to 
Company, ſuppoſing that it was a miſtake iny Pr. 
who made thoſe former Obſervations, expected WM to 
hall off the Ship the third Tide after the Change, the 
but our Ship did not float then, nor the next Ti to 
neither, which put them all into an amazement, ani W 8! 
a great Conſternation too: For many thought u: 
ſhould 3 have got her off at all, but by by 
ing away the Sand; and ſo clearing a Paſſage fa 
r into the Sea. But the ſixth Tide cleared al 
thoſe doubts; for the Tide then roſe ſo high, 30 WW _ 
float her quite up; when being all of us ready an 
work we hall'd her off; and yet the next Tide vu 1 


higher than that, by which we were now al A. 
throughly ſatisfied, that the Tides here do md 28 
keep the ſame time as they do in Exgland. 
This I muſt alſo obſerve, That here was no th 
| River, nor Lagune, nor any other Indraughton the k 
Land near us, that might occaſion theſe great Tide; I & 
tho tis very probable that the great Bending be * 
tween New Holland and New Guinea, may have both MW A 
Rivers and Lagunes, which may cauſe theſe great A 
Tides 3: or elſe there may be a Paſſage of the Sa 
between both Places; as it is laid . in ſome MM - 
Draughts : Or if neither of theſe, there may e * 
at leaſt a large and deep Sound. : : 
This is the more probable,becauſe of the extra WW - 
dinary Flood that ſets to the Eaft-ward in all that 
Sea; between New and, and the Iſlands lying ; 


North: of it 5 which we moft ſenſihly perceived, 
when we were near New Holland: And fich a Tide 
as ths muſt of neceſſity have a greater Indraught 

than barely à River or Lagune; and tis the more 
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+ R | 
Iikely ſtill, that this Tide ſhould have a Paſſage 
through between New Holland and New Guinea, or 
at leaſt a deep Sound there; becauſe it keeps along 
by the Main, and doth not run in among the Iflands 
10 the North. of it. And beſides, the Northermoſt 
Promontory of New Holland ſhoots down almoſt 
tothe Line, which ſeems to be a Barrier to it on 
that ſide 3 therefore it may in reaſon be ſuppoſed 
to have its Paſſage ſome other way; but of this 
gueſs, I have ſaid enough. 


| fn the Streights of Malacca the Flood ſets to 
Faſt, and the Ebb to the Weſt: | ; 


I have found the Tides at Malacca Town, to riſe 
ind fall about fix Foot ona Spring. I had the Expe- 
rience of two Spring-Tides, when I was Captain 
Minchins Mate, as is before-mentioned in my Voy- 
age from Achin to Malacca, 


On the Eaſtſide of the African Coaſt,” between 
the Cape of good "_ and the Red-Sea ; the Tide 
keeps its conſtant Courſe. The Flood runs to the 
Southward ; the Ebb to the North-ward. And at 
a Spring-tide in the Rivers on that Coaſt, the Tide 
riſes and falls fix Foot, eſpecially in the River of 
Natal, in Lat. 30 d. South: : 

T have this Relation from Capt, Rogers,- who is 2 
very Ingenious Perſon, and well experienced on 


that Coaſt ; and is now gone Commander of a ſmall 
Veſſel thither to Trade. | 


Having already. largely treated of Tides, I come 
now to ſpeak ſomewhat of Currents, 


© Eg 2 Currents 
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Of Tides and Currents. 


CIC and Tides differ many ways; fo 
Tides run forward, and back again, twice 
every 24 Hours: on the contrary Currents run 1 
Day, a VVeek, nay, ſometimes more, one way: 
and then, it may be, run another way. 


In ſome particular Places they run fix Months 
one way, and ſix Months another. | 


In other Places they conſtantly run one way on- 
ly a day or two, about full Moon, and then they 
run ſtrong againſt the former Courſe; and after 
that, return the ſame way again: 


In ſomePlacesthey run conſtantly one way, and 
never ſhift at all. 

The force of Tides is generally felt near the 
{hore ; whereas Currents are at a remote diſtance; 
neither are the Effects of them ſenſibly diſcerned 
by the riſing or falling away of the VVater as thoſe 
of the Tides are; for theſe commonly ſet along 
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ore. 

Tis generally obſerved by Seamen, that in all 
Places where Trade-winds blow, the Current is in- 
fluenced by them, and moves the fame way with 
the VVinds ; but tis not with a like ſwiftneſs in all 
Places; neither is it always fo diſcernable by us in 
the wide Ocean, as it is near to ſome Coaſt ; and 
yet it is not ſo diſcernable neither, very near any 
Coaſt, except at Capes and Promontories, that ſhoct 
far forth out into the Sea ; and about Iſlands alſo 
the Effects of them are felt more or leſs, as they ly: 
in the way of the Ab | | 


I ſhall Inſtance Barbadoes for one, and all the 
Carribbes may as well be included. 
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Of Tides and Currents. 


The greater Iſlands as Hiſpaniola, Jamaica and 
Cuba have only ſome particular Capes or Head - 
Land s, expoſed to Currents, as Cape Tiberoon on 
Hiſpamola, Point Pedro, and the N. E. Point of Ja- 
maica, Cape de Crux, Cape Corientes, and Cape Anto- 
nos on Cuba : But of all the Iſlands in the Vet. In- 


lies there are none more ſenſible of Currents than 


Corriſao and Aruba, nor any Capes on the Conti- 
nent ſo remarkable for Currents as Cape Romany, 
which ſhoots out againft the Sea, between thoſe two 
Places, as alſo Cape Coquibaco and Cape La Vela to 
Leeward, all three on the ſame Head-Land , which 
_ forth far, without any other Land on the 

There is no ſuch Head-Land till you come to 
Cape Gratia de Dios, which 1s about 260 Leagues to 
Leeward. Indeed to the Eaſtward there is Land 
that trends out almoſt ſo far, within 150 Leagues 
of it: (Viz.) The Iſland Trimdado and the Land 
againſt it; and there alſo are great Currents. But 
I thall firſt ſpeak of the Currents between Cape La 
Vela and Cape Gratia de Dios. 


The Currents at Cape La Vela do ſeldom ſhift, 
therefore Ships that ply to Wind-ward to get 
about it, do not ply near the ſhore, but ſtand off to 
dea, till they come in ſight of Hiſpaniola, and then 

ck again, till within + 0a 6 or 8 Leagues of the 
Cape, but not nearer. But in the Weſterly Wind- 
Seaſon, which is, from October till March, Ships of- 
ten meet Weſterly Winds that laſt two or three 
Vaſe with which they may run to the Eaſtward, 
without any trouble. 

Between Cape La Vela and Cape Gratia de Dios, 
the Currents are much different from what they are 
againft the Cape: and this ſeems to proceed Rem 
the make of the Land; for the ſhore between the 
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Of Tides andi Currenti. 
two Capes, runs into the Southward, making f 
great Bay: And this Bay affords more varieties 
Winds and Currents, than any one part of th 
V Veſt-Indies beſides. e 


ward: therefore Ships that are bound to the Weſt: 
ward, mult run off to Sea Thirty or Forty Leagues 
to get a Wind, or elſe if they have but a little 
way to go, they muſt ply cloſe under the ſhore, 
that ſo they may Anchor when they pleaſe: 0- 
therwiſe they will be carried away to the Eaſt 
ward, Fourteen or Sixteen Leagues in a Nights 
time; and that too, tho! they have a faint Eaſterly 
Wind, as frequently they meet with, tho' 'tis the 
Weſterly Wind- Seaſon. wy 


To the Eaſt of Cape Roman, as high as the Iſland 
Trinidado, you meet only a ſoaking faint Current, 
ſetting to the Weſtward, except only near-ſuch 
places as ſhoot out fartheſt into the Sea, as 
about the Teftegos, which are ſmall Iſlands lying to 
Wind-ward of the Iſland Margarita. Between 
thoſe Iſlands and the Main, you meet with a pret- 
ty ſtrong Current : therefore it is hard getting to 
the Faſt-ward there; but on all the Coaſt, between 
Cape Roman and the Head-Land, ſhooting out to- 
wards the Teftegos, yqu may ply up with the Land 
and Sea-Breezes. 


From thence, till you come as high as theFaft 
end of Trinidado Iſte, you meet with an extraordi- 
nary ſtrong Current. N From 
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Of Tides and Currents. 


Surinam, though you meet an Eaſterly Curren 
Jet tis poſſible te beat it up with the Land and 
dea · Breezes. x "Poa 


* From Surinam alſo to Cape Blanco, you may turn 
io. it up, though to be ſure you'll meet with Cur- 
rents ſetting to the Weſt ; except near the Full of 
the Moon; and then on all the Coaſts before men- 
F WM tioned, we commonly meet with Currents, ſettin 
\4 WF to the Eaftward ; at leaſtthenit ſlackens and ſtands 
f. WT fill, if it doth not run to the Eaſt- ward. But 
1 W when you are come as far to the Eaſt as Cape 
WW Blanco, on the North of Brazil, you meet with a 
Current always againſt you; and ſo from thence 
e, Southerly, as far as Cape vt. Auguſtine, — 


- * 


Þ He! 1 { Ata. 
f There is no dealing with this N 3 for 
it ſhoots out ſo far into the Sea, and thereby hes fo 
7 WI poſed to the Sea- Breezes and the Currents, that 
ſoak down between Africa and Braxil, that it is 
quite contrary to reaſon to think there ſhould not 
always be a ftrong Current ſetting to the N, W 


I have before hinted, That in all Places where 
the Trade blows, we find a Current ſetting with 
the Wind, which is not ſo perceptible in the wide 
Sea as nearer the Shores; yet even there the force 
of the Winds conſtantly blowing one way, may, 
and probably does, move the ſurface of the Water 
along with it. : 


— — 


— 
22 


From hence it may be inferred, that the Souther · 
ly Winds on the Coaſt of Africa, and the true Trade 

tween it and Brazil, gently move the ſurface of 
the Sea with it, and the Trade being moſtly at 
8. E. drives the Sea to the Northward, ſlanting in 
on the Coaſt of Braxil; which being there ſtopp d 
„ 


— m · „%. 


From the Eaff- end of Tyinidado, till you come to 
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great Promontory, it fa 


Indicate the ſame. 


Counter Currents, ſuchas we meet with in thisÞay! 


Of Tides and Currents. 

o the Land, bends its Courſe Northerly town 
Cape St. Auguſtine : And ove it has doubled thy 
is away more gently iy 

wards the Coaſt of Surinam; and from thence tg 
wards the FYVeſt-Iidies. For after it has doubly 
that Promontory, it has more room to ſpread | 
ſelf, and thereby becomes weaker in motion, being 
agitated by the Trade-winds, which to the Nor 
of the Line, we find commonly blowing at E. N. x 
and this ſtill bears the Sea ſlanting down alongty 
Coaſt to the Weſtward. And - probably tis fx 
this reaſon, that we find the Current ſetting ftrop 
geſt near thoſe Head-Lands before-mentioned, 
Whereas at Barbadoes, and other of the Caribe 
Iſlands, we find only a ſoaking Current, ſuch à Ming 
ſeems to ariſe only from the conſtancy of the Trade. tom 
winds blowing there, and not from an origin! {Wof 
Current, from the South part of the Atlantik: wa 
which, as T ſaid before, doubles about Cape St. Ar Spa 
ine, and fo Coaſts along pretty nigh the ſhore. ſho 


The Currents ahout the Iſland Trinidado, and x 
Curriſao and Aruba, as alſo between them and 
Cape Roman ſeem to indicate as much. The Cur 
rents alſo between Cape Roman, and Cape La Vl 


From Cape La Vela the Currents ſet wy to the 
Weſtward, towards Cape Gratia de Dios; but in a 
direct Line, and not borrowing or ſlanting in to- 
wards the ſhore. For, as I fad Vefore, it is a lag 
Bay, and Currents commonly ſet from one Head 
Land to another; ſo that Bays have ſeldom any; d 
if they have, they are only Counter Currents, And 
theſe Counter Currents too do ſet from one Point 
to another, without interfering with the little Bays 
between. And *tis alſo very probable that tle 
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| Of Tides and Currents. | | 
n their Seaſons, after they have ſurrounded the 
, and are got as far to the Eaſtas Cape La Vela, 
Feel off there, and turn about again with the 
cream to the Weſtward, like an Eddy in a River. 
From Cape Gratia de Dios the Current ſets away 
N. W. towards Cape Catoch, and ſo paſſes away to 
the Northward, between Cape Catoch on Fucatan, 
and Cape Antonio on Cuba, | 
In the Channel between thoſe two Capes, we 
ommonly find a ſtrong Current ſetting to the 
Northward : And here I have found them extra- 
ordina ſtrong. | 
On the North fide of Fucatan, as you paſs into 
the Bay of Campeachy, you meet with a ſmall ſoak- 
ing Current to the Weſtward, evendowntothe bot- 
tom of the Bay of Mexico; but on the North ſide 
al WM of the Bay of Mexico the Current ſets to the Eaſt- 
4; Ward : And 'tis probable that is the reaſon, that the 
„ Spaniards, coming from La Vera Crux, keep that 
ſhore aboard. And tis as probable that the Cur» 
rent, which ſets to Leeward, on all the Coaſt from 
u Cape St. Auguſtine to Cape Catoch, never enters the 
nd WF Bay of Mexico; but bends ſtill to the Northward, 
ur- WY till tis check'd by the Florida ſhore ; and then 
el WY wheels about to the Eaſt, till it comes nearer the 
Gulphs Mouth, and there joyning with the ſoaking 
Current that draws down on the North ſides of 
the BY ipariola and Cuba, paſſes altogether with great 
n 2 WF {trength through the Gulph of Florida, which is 
to- the moſt remarkable Gulph in the World for its 
ug Currents ; becauſe it always ſets very ſtrong to the 
ad: North. Yet near the ſhores on each fide this 
, of WW Gulph, there are Tides, eſpecially on the Florida 
and ſhore ; and Ships may paſs which way they pleaſe, 
int if they are . | 
* It has formerly been accounted very dangerous 
liele to meet with a North in this Gulph; and for that 
ay, WW ion our Jamaica Ships to avoid them, have rather 
1 | choſen 


ts 


pantola, Thoſe that went from Port Royal in Jamaica 


ſtrange thing to ſee two different Currents at one 


This is meant of parts of the Sea near any Coaſt; 


alſo, ſetting contrary to the Rules before- going 


Of Tides and Currents, 
choſen to go to the Eaſtward, and paſs through the 
Cacuſes in the Seaſon that the Norths do blow. The 
Cacuſes are Sands that lye off the N. W. endof H 


had good Reaſon for this; for if a North took them 
at their going out, it would help them forward in 
their way, which, ſhould they have been going to- 
wards the Gulph, it would obſtruct them. Then 
beſides, if a North take a Ship in the Gulph, the 
Wind blowing againſt the Current makes an extra- 
ordinary Sea, and ſo thick come the Waves one after 
another that a ſhip can't 3 live in it; yet of 
late they go through at all times of the Lear, and ifa 
North takes them inthe Gulph, they put a way right 
before the Wind and Sea, wit a ſinall Head-Sail; yet 
the Current is then as ſtrong or ſtronger then at 
other times; and forces them back, ſtern foremoſt 
azainſt both Wind and Sea: For tho? the ſurface of 
the Sea is raiſed in Waves and driven violently with 
the Winds to the Southward, yet the Current under. 
neath runs ſtill to the Northward ; neither is it any 


place and time, the ſuperficial Water running one 
way,and thatunderneath runninga quite contrary: 
For fometimes at an Anchor, I have ſeen the Cable 
carryed thus by two different Streams, the under 
part haying been doubled one way, and the upper 
part the contrary. But tis certain, in all other parts 
of the World, the Current ſhifts at certain times of 
the Year , As in the Haſt-bidies they run from'Eaſt 
to Weſt one part of the Year, and from Weſt to 
Eaſt the other part: Or as in the Ve Þidies and 
Guinea, where they ſhift only near a Full Moon 


yet there are ſtrong Currents in the wide Ocean 
I mean againſt the Trade; but tis not common. 


On the Coaſt of Guinea the Current ſets — 


od, South, to 24 d. South, the Currents from 
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«cet at or near a Full Moon; but to the South of 
te fine from Lomo, to 25 or 30d. the Current 
with the Wind from S. to N. except near the Full. 
To the Eaſtward of the Cape of good Hope, from 


108, ſet E. N. E. and the Winds then are at W. S. 


V. or S. W. but from OZ. till May, when the Winds 
re between the E. N. E. and E. S. E. the Currents run 


o the Weſt. Theſe Currents are thus found from 5 


r Leagues off the ſhore to about 50, Within 5 


Leagues off the ſhore you have the Tide, and not a 
Current; and being paſt 50 Leagues off ſhore, the 
urrent either ceaſeth quite, or is imperceptible. 
On the Coaſt of Idza, North of the Line, the 
urcent ſets with the Monſoon, but does not ſhift 
together ſo ſoon, ſometimes nat by 3 Weeks or 
more, and then never ſhifts again till after the Mon- 
ſoon is ſettled in the contrary way. As for Example, 
the Weſt Monſoon ſets in the middle of A4pril, but 
the Current does not ſhift till the beginning of May: 
So when the Eaſt Monſoon ſets in about the middle 
of September, the Current does not ſhift till Ofober. 
In the South Seas on the Coaſt of Peru, the Cur- 
rent ſets from South to North, even from 30 d. to 
the Line, and to 3 or 4d. North of it. ＋ 
At the Gallapagos Iſlands we found a ſoaking Cur- 
rent, not very ſtrong, but ſo ftrong that a ſhip 
could get very little by turning; and tis 9 
that nearer the Main, they are ſtronger becauſe of 
the conſtant Southerly Winds. | | 
The moſt remarkable Places for Currents in the 
South Seas; are, Cape St. Francis, Cape Paſſao, Cape 
dt, Laurence and Cape Blanco. This laſt has com- 
monly very ſtrong Currents ſetting to the N. W. 
whichhinders ſhips mightily ; and the more becauſe 
ts a very windy place; ſo that many times ſhips 
ae not able to carry their Top- ſails; andthenit 1s 
but tad plying to Wind-ward againſta nat : 
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had not fo much Faperience of the Mexican 


becauſe we commonly kept within the Verge of th 
Tides. But on the Coaſt of Guatamala, in the Ly 
of 12 d. 50m, and 13 d. we had a Current ſetting 
S. VV. and it is probable that there alſo the Currem 
ſets with the V Vands. For, ag it is beforenoted, th 
— on all Coaſts ſets as the coaſting Trade 

Oes. 8 | 

And thus have I finiſhed what my own Exper. 
ence, or Relations from my Friends, have furniſhed 
me with on this uſeful Subject of Winds, Tides, Cyr 
rents, &c. which I humbly offer, not as a compleat 
and perfect account, but as a rude and imperfed 
Beginning os Specimen of what may better be done 
by abler Hands hereafter. And I hope this may be 
uſeful ſo far as to give a few hints to dire& the 
more accurate Obſervations of others. 


— . — 
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The following Paper, containing a fhort Deſcription of a part of 
Africk that is not well known to Europeans, I thought wol 
not be unacceptable to the curious Reader. I have therefore an 
nexe it, as I received from my ingenious Friend Capt, Rogers, 
who is lately gone to that Place: and hath been their ſeverd 
times before. 


H E Country of Natal takes about 3d. and half of Lat, 
from N. to S. lying between the lat of 31 d. 3o m. South 

and 28 N. Tis bounded on the S. by a Country inhabice by a 
ſmall Nation of Savage People, called by our Engliſh, V il. 
buſh Men, thar live in Caves and in holes of Rocks, and have 
no other Houſes, bur ſuch as are formed by Nature; They au 
of a low ſtature, tauny colour d, with criſped Hair: They are 
accounted very cruel to their Enemies, Their Weapons art 
Bows and Poiſoned Arrows. Theſe People have for their 
Neighbours on the S. the Hottantots, Dellagoa is a Navigadi 
River in Lat. 28 S. that bounds Natal on the N. The Inhali. 
rants of this River have a] Commerce with the Portygueſe & 
Mozambique, who oft viſit them in ſmall Barks, and trade then 


for Elephants Teeth ; of which they have great plenty. Some 
Engliſh roo have lately been there to purchaſe Teeth, paſt! 


cularly Capt. Freak, juſt mentioned in my former Volume, 
Ch, 23. P. 319. who after he had been in the River of Del 
. 2 ' SY C8 + 07 gods 


| kindly chick Graſs. 
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14, and purchaſed 8 or 10 Tun of Teeth, loſt his Ship on a 


dock near Madagaſcar. The Country of Natal lies open to 
the Indian Sea on whe Eaſt, but how far back it runs to the.Weſt- 


urd is not yet known. - * 
That part of the Country which reſpects the Sea is plain 
hampion and Woody; but within Land it appears more un- 
en, by Reaſon of many Hills which riſe in unequal Heights 
zbove each other Yet 1s it interlaced with pleaſant Valleys 
nd large Plains, and tis checker'd with Natural Groves and 
Swannahs. Neither is there any want of Water; for every 
vill affords little Brooks, which glide down ſevetal ways; 
ſome of which, after ſeveral turnings and windings, meet b 
degrees and make up the River of Natal, which diſchargerh 
4 the iin * = the Lat. * * Soak. 

it opens pretty wide and is deep enough for ſmall veſ- 
ſels, ＋ the Mouth of the River is a Bar which has not 
above 10 or 11 foot Water on it in a Spring-tide ; though 
within there is Water enough. This River is the principal of 
the Country of Natal, and has been lately frequented by ſome 
of our Engliſh Ships particularly by a ſmall Veſſel that Captain 
Rogers, formerly mentioned, commanded. 

There are alſo other Streams and Rivers, which bend their 
Courſes Northerly, eſpecially one of a conſiderable bigneſs 
about 100 Mile within Land, and which runs due North. 

The Woods are compoſed of divers ſorts of Trees ; many 
of which are very good Timber, and fit for any uſes, the 
being tall and large. The Savannahs alſo are cloathed wich 
The Land- Animals of this ry are Lyons, Tigers, He- 
phants, Buffaloes, Bullocks, 8 ok Conies, Cc. Here 
are alſo abundance of Sea-Horſes: 

8 —3 and Bullocks only are kept tame, but the reſt are 
wild. | | 

Elephants are ſo plenty here that they feed together in great 
Troops; 1000 cr 1500 in a Company; Mornings and Even- 
"yp they are ſeen grazing in the Savannahs, bur in the hear 

the Day, they retire into the Woods, and they are very 
peaceable if not moleſted. 

Dears are very numerous here alſo. They feed quietly in 

ie Savannahs among the tame Cattle, for they are ſeldom 
diſturbed by the Natives. 

Here are Fowls of divers ſorts, ſome ſuch as we have in 
England, viz. Duck and Teal, both tame and wild: and plen- 
ty of Cocks an dHens. Beſides abundance of wild Birds, whol- 
y unknown to us. | 

Here are a ſort of large Fowls as big as a Peacock, which 
have many fine coloured Feathers, ere very rare and 
ſhy. | 6 There 
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There are others like Curlews, but bigger. The fleſh « Th 
ſe is black, vet ſweet and wholeſome Meat. | 
The sea and Rivers alſo do abound in Fiſh of divers fon MV 
yet the Natives do but ſeldom endeavour to rake any, exc the T 
Fatroiſes; and that is chiefly when they come aſhore in thy Fehid 
Night ro lay their Eggs. Though they have alſo anche? 
very. odd way, which ſometimes make uſe of to cu 
Turtle or Torroiſes. They take a living fucking Fiſh or Re 
more, and faſtning a couple of ſtrings to it, (one at the head 1 
and the other at the rail) they let the ſucking Fiſh down im ®. 
the Water onthe Turtle. Ground, among the half-grown, g heigh 
Turtle: and when they find that the Fiſh hath faſtned It 

Limit to the back of a Turtle, as he will Toon do, they the ſeen 
draw him and the Turtle up together. This way of Fiſhing Ver 
(as I have heard) is alſo uſed at Madagaſtar.” 

The Natives of this Country are bur of a middle Stature Was 
yet have very good Limbs + The Colour of their Skins i de 
black : their Hair criſped : they are oval viſaged : their Noſey their 
neither flat nor high, but very well proportioned : their Teet! 
are white, and their Aſpect is altogether graceful. 

They are nimble People, but very lazy: which probable! 
for want of Cortimerce. Their chief Employment is Husban 71 


dry. They have a great many Bulls and Cows, which the 
carefully look after; for every Man knows his own, though - 
they run all promiſcuouſly together in their Savannahs; pe © 
they have Pens near their own Houſes, where they make gen 
them gentle and bring them to the Pail: They alſo Plan; 
Corn and fence in their Fields to keep ont all Cattle as well — 
tame as wild. They have Guinea Corn, which is their Bread * 
and a ſmall ſort of Grain no bigger than 'Muſtard feed, wii ba 
which they make their Drink. FS bf 1 — 
Here are no Arts nor Trades profeſs d among them, bu 1-4. 
every one makes for himſelf ſuch ncceſſaries, as Necd or O ich 
nament requires, the Men keeping to their Employment, audi v 
the Women to their s. N =y 


The Men build Houſes, Hunt, Plarr, ard do what is to ht Sein 
done abroad. And the Women Milk the Cows, drefs the. 
ctuals, c. and manage all Matters within Doors. The 


Houſes are not great nor richly furniſhed ; but they are mac * 
cloſe and well thatched, that neither Winds nor Weather cal nein 
hurt them. en wor 

They wear but few Clgaths, and thoſe extraordinary meaty y. 
The Men go in a manner naked, their common Garb being cn or ne 
ly a ſquare piece of Cloath'made with Silk Graſs, or Mobo Rind ty of 
and wrought in form of a ſhort Apron. ' Ar the upper Corte * + 
it has two ftraps to rye round their Waſtes ; and the lower en ech 
being finely fringed with che ſame hangs down co their ig char 

| | * i 
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They have Caps made with Beef Tallow of about 9 or 10 
aches high. They are aegreat while of making theſe Caps : for 
the Tallow muſt be made very pure, before tis fir for is uſe. 
reſides they lay on bur a little at a time and mix it 2 
"ons the Hair; and ſo it never afterwards comes off ei 
1 When they go a Hunting, which is but ſeldomyt re ; | 
of 3 or 4 Inches Fon the top of ir, that ſo ic may ſi the 
ſugger, but the next Day they begin to build ir up again J and 


7 


ſo they do every Day till tis of a decent and faſfionable 


be. 2 3 He | 

FT would be a moſt ridiculous thing for a Man here to be 
ſeen without a Tallow Cap. But Boys are not ſuffered to 
wear any, till they come to Maturity; and then they begin to 
build upon their Heads, The Women have only ſhore Petri- 
coats which reach from the Waſte to the Knee. When it Rains 
they cover their Bodies with a ſimple Cows-hxde, thrown over - 
their Shoulders like a Blanket. | | 

The common Subſiſtence of theſe People is Bread made of 
Guinea Corn, Beef, Fiſh, Milk, Ducks, Hens, Eggs, Cc. They 
afo drink Milk often ro quench their Thirſt : and this ſome: 
_ when it is ſweet, ut commonly they let it be ſower 


Beſides Milk, which is che common Drink, they make a bet- 

er ſort of the ſame Grain before mentioned, purpoſely to be 
with. And when they meet on ſuch occaſions, the 

Men make themſelves extraordinary fine, with Feathers ſtuck 
imo their Caps very thick. They make uſe of the long 
Fathers of Cocks Tails, and none elſe. | 

Beſides theſe Head Ornaments they wear a piece of Cow- 
hide, made like a Tail, and 'ris faſtened behind them as a Tail, 
teaching from their Waſte to the Ground. This piece of 
Hide is about ſox Inches broad, and each fide of it is adorned 
with little Iron Rings of their own making. 

When they are thus attired, their Heads a little intoxicated « 
and the Muſick playing they'll skip about merrily, and ſhake 
4 Tails to ſome purpoſe ; but are very innocent in their 


Every Man may have as many wives as he can purchaſe 
ind maintain: And without buying here are none to be had; 
3 is there any other Commodity to be bought or ſold but 

omen. 

Young Virgins are diſpoſed of by their Fathers, Brothers, 
or neareſt Male Relations. The price is according to the Beau- 
ty of the Damſel. | 

They have no Money in this Country, but give Cows in 
2 = Wives: And mo” he 4 we 1 

s moſt Daughters or Hſters ; for to be ſure he wil! get 
ax has moſt Davghrers or enz for T5 


* 


irs 


8 


Villages, and the oldeſt Man governs the reſt; for all cha 
liveggether in one Village are a kin, and therefore willing, i = 


i to his Government. £4 
are very juſt and extraordinary Civil to 


Scrangers 


© They take merry when they rake their Wives z ar 
42 all her Wedding Day. They live rogether, in fa 


. 


Thi was remarkably rienced by twat Engliſh Seamen 
chat lived among them five Years ; their Ship was caſt away 


on the Coaft, and the reſt of their Conſorts marched to the 


River of Dellagoa; bur they ſtayed here till Captain Rogers 


accidentally came hirher and took them away with him: T 
had gained the e of the 
freely gave them Wives and Cows too. They were beloved 
by all the people; and ſo much reverenced that their Words 

re taken as Laws. And when 
the Boys cryed becauſe they would not take them with then, 


: And the Native; 


came. away, -many of 


8 


Po 2 


> e820 


and Winds, 
*, 8. 121, 2, 3. O. 476: the Soil and Vegetables; S. 133. 126. 


ra TILL 
General FNDEX 

| : To both Volumes of E 
DA MPIER's VOYAGES. 


Note, That in this Index. the ſeveral Parts of the 
Work are thus diſtinguiſhed; | | 
O. refers to Voyage round the World, or Vol. TI. 
1 the Voyage round the World, 


8. to the Suppliment e, 
or Vol, II. Part 24. 

C. to the Campeachy Voyages; or Vol. II. Part 2. 

W. to the Diſcourſe of the Winds, &c. or Vol. II. Part 3. 


| Any Figure that has not one of theſe Capital Leiters 


immediately prey d, is to be taken as referring to 
that which goes neareſt before it. | 
d. tgnifies Deſcribed, whether wholly or in part. 
| | K 1 [ew 
Colt, its temarkable Land, d. O. 244: the T. Port and 
Caſtle, d. 244, 6, 7. its Trade and Courſe of it, C. 125. O. 
244, J, 6. 277. 3 ws „ 
Acapulco- Ship, its Courſe, O. 245, 6. 255. 260. 283. 290, I. 
351, 387, 8, 9. and why, 280. aimed at by the Privateers, 244-255, 
7.389. but miſt, 260. 303. 384. like to be loſt on a ſhoal, 303. 
384. taken by Cavendiſh, 260. 15 | ay 
Accomptants, bad and good, S. 137. Lernt 
Achar s, pickles, what and where, O. 39 1. S. 129. 
Actin, Kingdom, d. S. 120, &c. its Rains and Floods, 148, 9: 
W. 49. the Road, and Iſlands, and Channel lying off 


191. 


41 


: General Index. 


131. O. 392. Animals, S. 127, 8. O. 321, Malayen Inhabitan 

d. S. 128, 9. their Features, Habit,&c. ib. Arts and Trades, fed 
Proes, O. 475 ; and Coire-Cables, 295. their Comms, Sums and 
Weights, S. 131, 2. Mahometan Leaming and Religion, O. 490, 
343. 8. 137, 8. 148. 180, Laws and Puniſhments, 138, 9. xo, 
Government by a Qgeen and Oromtey s, 141. her Election, 142, 3. 
a War upon it, 143, 4, 5,8. the e&y's have the real Power, 
S. 141, 23. the Commons moſt Slaves, and how, 141. City of 
Achin, and Buildings, 12 9. Merchant-ſtrangers e, 129. 132, 
4, 5, 6. 146. Gunarat- Brokers, 135. Siammers, O. 405. (hina Camp. 
chineſe and their Trade there, S. 136, 7, 8. O. 420. Price of 
Nutmegs there, S. 152. Plenty of Gold, O. 5 10. 152. and Gold 


Mines, d. S. 13 3, 4. 
F. d' Acofta's Trprifonment, and why, C. 96, 7. 
Adds, Fools, where usd, O. 332. S. 181. 
AÆthiopick Sea, what ſo call'd by the A; Pref. Vol. 2. See 4t- 
Lantick, Indian, © | 
Africa, its Coaſting-Trade-w. W. 12. 13. 15. 16. 19. 20. 10;, 
not ſo broad a Conrſe as the Peruvian, and why ? 78, 79. its 
Breezes (S. and L.) W. 24. 29. 30, Cc. its Welt Coaſt where 
and when Dry, 78, 9. 83. Tides on its Eaſt Coaſt, 99. and Cu- 
rents, 107. and Ambergrieſe, O. 74. and Seals, 30. ſee Angola, 
c. Blanto, Guinea, R. Sherbono, C. Verd. Harmatan's, Hippopo- 
tamus. | 
Aguala Wood, what and whence, S. 8; | 
Ague, the A. taken with one, O. 255. where frequent, 334- 
Air good, where and when, O. 63. 108. 186. 218. 297. 321. 
532, 4, 8. S. 31. bad, where and when, O. 153. 186. 221. 297; 
8. S. 180. bad where there are Gold Mines, O. 153, 155. Sul- 
2 when, 13 1. Sick Men die coming from Sea to Land- 
ir, 113. | 
Albicore, Fiſh, where, W.55. 2 
Alcranes, Illand, d. their Buſhes, Rats, and Birds, C. 24, 5, 6. 
45. Seals, O. 90. 
Al fores, Mindanian s, d. O. 325, their Wars, 325. 337. 444. 
Algatrane, a ſort of Tar, d. O. 134. | 
Algatroſs, a Bird, where, O. 531. 
Catroſs, a Rock, d. O. 242. 
Alligator, d. C. 33. 74, 5, 6, 7, 8. 81, 2. where found, 75, . 
O. 256. their Fleſh and Eggs musky, C. 75. yet eaten, ib. O. 274: 
but ſeldom, C. 75. their e ood for Dropſies, O. 256. 
Dogs coveted by them, and fearful of them, C. 76. an Iriſh Man 
in danger by one, 77. ( ſee Dampier alſo) the Campeachy ones lels 
fieree than ſome are ſaid to be, 82. and in eel than the Cro- 
codile, 76. how they and the Crocodile differ, 75, 6. 
| Almanack of Mexico, a; Receipt in it. O. 256. of Tonquin and 


Almond- 


china, 8. 60. f a | 
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General Index: 
Almond-Milk, where us d, S. 148. A* 
m. . Alms of Aſfenaries make and keep up their Proſelites, S. 96. 
„. Lign4m Aloes, whence, S. 8. 
nd C. Alta Vela, its Winds, wid 2 | — | 
90, Altars of Idols, where and what, O. 356. 412. S. 43. 
10. Alvarado R. T. Fort, Fiſhery, Trade, and Commodities, d. C. 
3. 43. 123, 4, 6, 8. 130. taken by Privateers, 124, 8. its fine Far- 
er, rots, 128 9. J 1 1 
of G nepall Gulph, d. O. 12 1, 2, 4, 5,8. its Tides, W. 96. Towns, 
25 . I22, 5 6. * | 
IP. Amapalla, I. d. O. 122, 4, 5,8. 
of Ambergneſe, where found, O. 72, 3, 4. 477. Where a profita- 
A ble Trade to be driven for it, 480, 1. a large piece of it, d. 73, 4. 
found above High- water- mark, ib. and with Beetles ip it. . 
Counterfeit, where and what, 72, 3. 477. W. 14. 
America, its Breezes, W. 35.and Savannahs, O. 87. its diſtance 
U from Aſia reckon d too great, 288. from Africa too little, 489. 
Plantains, how eſteem'd there, and where found. 373, 4, 5. Plan- 
3, tains and Bonano's us'd there as Bread, S. 23. Btood-wood and 
ts Stock- wood, its natural growth, C. 57, Tobacco of the Phillippines 
re probably from thence, O. 333. its Savages leſs ſo than reported 
r 485. deſirous of Trade, S. 116. paint themſelves, O. 537. and 
a, wear Skins naſtily, 539. ſee Atlantic Sea, South 
0- North America, Seals there, O. go. and where none, ib. ſee 
California, New-England, Weſt-Indies, Iſthmus, Mexico, Virginia, 
South America, its Weit Courſe generally rocky, O. go. its 
Fiſh and Seals, ib. its Rock- fiſn, 9 1. and Snappers, ib. its Coaſt- 
5 ing Trade- wind broader than the African in the fame Latitude, \ 
7 and why, W. 78, 9. where the Coaſt makes like that of Guinea, 15 
l and what the effects of it, 80, x. Blooms or hot Blaſts thence, O. 1 
l- $529. ſee Andes, Brazil, chili, T. del Fuego, Weſt-Indies, Peru, Fi 
Amoy ( Anha) in China, its Trade great, O. 417. and free, 418. = 
Anatta (Otta) a Dye, where and what, O. 226, 7. C. 7. 113. 
how us'd by Indians, ib. more valuable than Indico, O. 227, 8. 
price of it, 227. an advantage in it ſlipt, 2 27, 8. 
Anchorings, where and what, O. 46, 8. 55, 7. 77,8. 81, 4. 
91, 6. 100, 9. 110, 3, 9. 125, 8. 132, 3, 4, 6. 144, 5, 6, 9. 151, 
2. 163, 4, 9. 172, 3, 5,7, 8. 188. 196, 8, 9. 202, 4, 7, 8. 212, 3. 
232, 3, 8, 9. 242, 7, 8, 9. 250, 4, 7, 9. 262, 6, 7. 275, 6, 7. 291. 
399, 346, 7,8. 378, 9. 382, 4, J, 9. 399. 401, 6. 417. 42 t, 2, 3, 
4, 5. 436. 448. 454, 8. 463, 4, J. S. 4, 9+ 10. 12. 13. 123. 154, 
7, 9. 171, 4. C. 16. 18. 19. 23, 6, 9. 30, 2. 14, 5. 50, 1. 101. 


n 118. 125, W. 24. 34. 56. good on Shoal Coaſts, O. 422, 3, 4, f. 

. bad on bold Coaſts, or where Cliffs and Rocks, ib. ſee Harbour, 
oads. | | 
Anchovy, a pickled Fiſh like it, where, S. 27. 

d Andeman's, I 3 O. 476. 


A Anden, 


General Index. 
, Ms. of chils, Peru ( Sierra Nuevads des Andes ) the 
roy int World, O. 94, 5. cauſe deep Seas, 423. and the 
— breach in the True General Trade-w. W. 78, 9. and 
catch the Rains, 83. 
St. Andrea's, I. its _ O. 29. no Proviſion there, 1 
Port Angels, d. O. 23 
Angola, its Coaſt, a. W. 27. and Winds, 12. 13. 14. 38. ft. 
Sicking: fiſh there, 54. dT, on 
Ana) (ee Amey. 
Animals, ſee Beaſts, Birds Fiſh, Inſects. | 
St. Ann's in Campeachy, C. 120. | 
C. St. Ann's in Guinea, its Winds, W. 16. 39. Coaſt, 8. 
Anniſeed, where, S. 6. a Berry cal'd is by the Dutch, 4 
Who [E it in their Arack, 64. 
ſeveral ſorts, d. their Neſts, Travelling, Labour, 0% 
conomy, &c, C, 60, 1, 4, 5. 5 
Ants-Eggs, where and why eſteem'd, ib. 
White Ants, or Wood-Lice, where, 8. 127. 
Ant-Bears, d. C. 39. 60, 1. 
Ante, or Mountain- Cow, where found, and d. C. 103, 3, 4 
Antego, harraſs'd by the Caribbe Indians, C. 6. its Currents, W. 
101, 105, a Hurricane there, d. 68, 9, 72. another, 70, 
Anthropophag 3 or Man- Faters, ſee Canibals. 
C. Antonio in cuba, C. 9. 28, 9. its Currents, W. 101, 5 
Anvil, what us'd inſtead of it, O. 332 
Apples, where, O. 532. 
Pine-Apples, Fruit, ſee Pine. 
Arabick, where us'd in Prayers, &c. o. 331. and ſtudied, 8. 
37. 
; Aracan, china F arthen Ware a Commodity there, 8. 6 3. 
Arack, * what and where, O. 371, 420. S. 53. 78. 167. drank 
with Hens Blood, 83. a Drug like Anniſe infus'd in it, 63, 4. and 
Snakes and Scorpions, 167. 
Arek tree and Nut (miſcall'd Betle) d. O. 118, 9. where and 
how us d, 311, 8, 9. 3nd. 336. 355, 9. 457. S. 54. 
Punta Aena, O. 149. 
Arica Bay, Calms, W W. 14. Arica Town, O. Intr. iv. wx. 
Pulo Arii, d. S. 158,9 
Arms, Silver Hoops Com 2 them „where, O. 365. 
Arms kept neat, 170 1. ſee 9 | 
Armonr 51 Buffalos Hide, O. d. 4 
Armada ( Spaniſh ) its arrival, at Portabel, O. 171, 9. 180. ls 
general Courſe, 179. 180, 4, 5. 5. \ | 
Armadillo (Animal ). 4.C, 59. * 2. 
Arrows headed with Flint, O. $5, 6. poiſon'd, W. 108. 
Art of Indians, ſee e x 
Arts Liberal, what and where ſtudied, S. 52, 6a. 
; Mechanic . Artificers, 
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General Index. 
ificers,, O. 331, 2. 8. 60, Sec. 136. 181, (| 
— — I. d. O. 47. its Currents, W. rot, 4. Water there 
breeding Worms in the Body, C. 0. 

Aſcention, I. deep Sea about it, O. 393. layi and breeding 
lace be Turtle, 207. 393. W. 4,5. but no ded for them 

93 

"4,1. 0 A) a Ship like to be loſt there, O ber. II. | 

fra, "choad too broad, and too far to the Bal, O. 288, 9 
ſee China, Indies ( Eaſt) Perſea. 

Aſſes, where, O. 74. ſee Myles. Aſſes Skins how grain d in 
Torkey, C. 7. Wild Als finely fra war O. 533 

Atlantick Sea, what fo call'd by the 4. "os Vol. 2. Preſee, 
reckon'd too broad, O. 289. its True Trade-winds, W. 3, 5. 11. 
0. 549, 550. Calms and Tornado's on the Eaſt-ſide of i i 'W. 6. 
and near the Line, 86. Where leaſt, and what Winds at che Line, 
and why, 77 8. 5 Turtle, O. 449. 

Aves, I. d 9, 50, D'Eftrees ſhipwreck there, ib, 

C. St. 4 4 Of real why hard to double, W. 5. 103, 4, f. 

C. St. Aveuflin of Florida, its Pearl-Oiſters, O. 173. 

C. St. Auguſtin of Madagaſear, the Cygnet dunk there, O. 5311. 
a Avogato-Pear, d. O. 203. 
| Terra Auſtralis incognita, Diſcoveries. han: to be made there, 
0:351, 2. an Iſland of it (as ſuppos d) ſeen un Davis, 
ib, ſee N. Holland. | 

The Author, ſee Dampier. 

Axes, :what and where us'd, 0. 3 33. much valu'd by Indians, 
0. 483, 2 ſee Hatcher. 626 23 10 3 

Amen, I. its Situation, S. 8. 20, I. a earl-Oy 78. 
the Chineſe Inhabitants and their onks, 8. 8 


; Azzmurb-Compaſſes, moſt us d lh, 0. 5 334 


>c3 


— 


— 


d Acalao, ſee Rock-fifh. 
| I en. I, Ambergrieſe there, o. 74. 
Bahar, what, S. 122. 

Balachaun, a ikke d. S. 27, 8.30. 

Balderas, ſee Valdes. 

Baldivia, O. 83. 192. ; 

Bamboe's ,and Hollow Bamboe's, where and I A, Gf O. 16. 
299. 330, 5, 6. 67. 8. 480. 490. 71, 9. 180 Achar 
Its 32 O. 1 I, pambuing, what, S. 80. Bambo, a Meaſure ſo 
* „ D. 135. | 
- Bancal, a Weight, 8. 132. 
: e its Pepper- trade, 8 182, ond by the Duc, 11154 
7, | 

Bancowl;, ſee Beucouli. 
n, * 2 Banda 


_ Bar 


General Index. 


Banda I. its Nutmegs, O. 447. Cloves near it, 219; 
— 120 1 and arch, - 138, 9. 31%, 
anga) intoxicati 136. 
Ro a 1 fee North. 
* „C. 21, 2. of Oiſters, 17. 28. 
Sand-Bank, high, d. C. 123, 4. . 
Banks about Villages, where, S. 44. | 


Trade, 64. 

Barbadoes ravag'd by Caribbee-Indians, O. 485. C. 5. Courk 
1 from famaica, W. 40. from Guinea, 10. 53. its Current, 

Barbec u, what and where, O. 20. S. go. C. 12. 80. 

22 no; O. 46. rf * 
Bar s for Fiſhing, O. 134. d. 141, 3, 5. 153, 4. for car 
rying Goods, d. 141, Ke where us d, ib. for what, 143. 214, 
for 72 _ and where us'd, 143. 189.4. 38. ſee Catamaran. 
, ſee Shipping. po io 

Bark for Tanning, O. 54. | 
Barlaventa- Fleet, its progreſs, d. C. 125, 6. ineffectual, S. 117, 

Barly at the C. of Good-Hope, O. 532. Lak] 

Baſhee-Drink, O. 422. d. 431, 4, 5. | 5 
Baſbee, or the Five Iflands, O. 385. d. 420, 1, 2, 5, 6. 431,6. 
its Product, 426, 7, 8, 9. 430, 4, 5, 6. Houſes and T. on Preci. 
pices, 428, 9. Boats, 429. Inhabitants, their Habit, 427. Food, 
426,9. 430, 3. Employments, 429. 433. Trade, Government, &. 
431, 2, 4, 5, 6,7. Oeconomicks and Manners, 432, 3, 4. ſee Bl. 
lawan, See Goat I. Grafton I. Monmouth I. Orange I. and 

Baſhee I. properly ſo call'd, d. O. 385. 422, 5,8. 431, 6. 

Baskets of Palmeto, O. 150. | 

Baſtinadoing, what and where, O. 367. ſee Bamboing, pu. 
niſhments. | 1 Sin 

Batavia, its Trade, c. O. 3 17. 445. S. 12. 63. Courſe to Ms 
lacca, 109. | 

Bathing in Rivers, where much us'd, and why, O. 330. & 146 

Bats great, d. and where found, O. 321. 381. 

I. of Bats, d. O. 380, 1, 2. | 

Batſha, its Pilots, S. 11. 29. 

C. Bayedore, its Winds, W.,rs. ; 

Bay's, how cauſed, O. 422, 3, 4, J. have moſt Rain, W. 78.%, 
r, 2, 3. and Heat, S. 32. Sea-Breezes ſcarce there, ib. W. 28. ;b 
but good Land Br. 34. ſeldom any but Counter-Currents, 104- 

Beacons ſet on ſhoals, O. 450. j 
Beads valu'd by Indians, O. 13.23, 4. C. 119. ad 


General Index. 
ant-Bears, ſee Ant. 


ends of the Chineſe, O. 467. where none; 464; of Tortoiſe- 
ſhell, 22. | | 4 6 

Rats where none, O. 31. none of prey, 303. track of one 
t N. Holland, 463. in the Woods of Nicobar, 483. venemous 
ane like a Guano, 321. 392. lee | 1gators, d. Ante (Mountain 
o, Wl Cow ) 4. Ant. Bears 4. Armadillo's, d. Beeves, 1 
. Ce, Crocodiles, d. Deer, Dogs, Elephants, Goats, Guano, 4: 
ypoporamws (River-horſe or Sea horſe) d. Hogs, — — 
an Lions, Lizards, Mice, Monkies, Pecary, Porcupines fums, 
II 
nts, 


0-poſſum) Racoons(Indian'Conies)Rats,Sheep,Slorhs,d.Squ 
\ Lore Tigers, Tiger-Cats, d. Land- Tortoiſe, 4. Warree. 
Beaver - hats, Old, a Commodity, C. 120. ot 
Beef, how cut and ordered, C. 8r. S. 30. iſh, a Commodity, 
0, 48. ſee Beeves. _ | \ 
Bees, a large and ſmall ſort, d. C. 112. their Honey and Trutik- 
bar: tives, ib. ſee Honey, Wax. 
Beetles found in Ambergrieſe, O. 73, 
L Beeves in the V. Indies, whence, C. 98. impatient of Thirſt; 
17, where, O. 44,6. 8. 62.72.75. 124,8, 157. 176. 186, 2 11,8. 22 1,3. 
239, 240. 250, 8, 9. 260, 4, 5, 9. 320. 1 9. 378, 9. 382, 7. 406. 
419.540, 6. 8. 25. 30. 127. 163. 18 . W. 34. ſmelt off at Sea, ib. 
bad where, S. 3 1. eaten raw, 30. ſing d like Hogs, ib, Hides how 
dreſt, C. 88. Beeve hunting, d. C. 81, 3, 4, 5; 6. in a Canoa, 81. 
(dangerous) 99. 120. ſee Hockſing. ; | : 
Beef I. d. C. 50, 1, 3. 77.88. 92 to 106 120, W. 34. 67. fugi- 
tive Indians res 5 C. 54576 R 
ging- „O. 327,8. 358, 9. 365, 9. 370. 433. S. 13. 
Belle Shes ade. . 69, 101. Muſical, ſtruck upon, O. 342. 
with Claws, Worſttipp'd, 411, 2. 
Bellows, a particular fort, d. O. 332. 429. 
Benches for Rowing, moveable, O. 480, 1. 
pu- Bencoul;, d. S. 179, &c. ſickly, 112. 186. bad Water, O. 524. 
yet a good Spring there, 525. Product and Native Malayans, 
.S. 180, 1. Idolatrous Sacrifice thete, O. 397. S. 59. The Fort, 
4 S. 180, 3. ill govem'd, O. 518. 519. 520. 8. 183, 4. the A. 
148, jg of it, O. 512. 518. S. 183. its Trade, O. 420. S. 63. 110, 
„ 


Bengal Bay, low ſhoars, O. 425. its Winds, S. 179. W. 20, r. 


Commodities, S. 145. 173. Butter, d. 146. a venemous Beaſt 
, 321. . ; 
0% +#engal Channel by Achin, S. 122. 
35 Bermudas, I. dangerous Coaſts, O. 405. Cedars, 29. Palmeto- 
f works, 150. Ambergrieſe, 74. 
Berries uſed in Drink, fee Arack, Baſhee- Drink. 


Betle-tree and leaf, d. (miſcall'd Arek) O. 319.8 
a 54: Whence, 8. 25. blacks the Teeth, rab. ſee Atek. 


24. how uſed, 
Bill- 


General Index. 


EE 
5 ow1s) Where none, O.; 1. 283. or few as 
is Grain,426.at Sea a ſign of Land nexr; 382.731. IP b 2 


cane, W. 71. ſmall, 


of ſeveral ſorts, O. 32 1. 406. 426. S. 26. 
Algatroſs, d. Bats, large, d. Bill- birds, r f 4 


d. Black ſmall Bi 


Black-Birds or chattering Crows, d. Boobies, 4. N 


Cormorants, d. Corroſo s, d. Crab-catchers, d. Crockadores, 
Carrion- Crows, d. Curlews, d. Ducks, Wild- Duck and M 

d. Egg: birds, d. Fiſhing-Hawks, d. Flamingoes, d. Geeſe, &. 
Gulls, Hexons, d. 2 d. Maccawes. Man of Wu. 
Bird, d. Mango-Volucres, d. Natal. bird, d. Noddies,d. Parrakites, 
Parrots, d. Partridges. Pelicans, d. Penguins, d. Poultry {Dug 
hil-Fowl, Cocks and Hens) d. Quams, d. Subtle-Jacks, d. I 
Tropick-birds, d. Turkies. Turtle-Doves. 

Black ſmall Bird, d. O. 97. El 

Black- bird, a ſort, called Chattering-Carnes, d. C. 65,6. 

C. Blanco of Africa, its Sands blown off to Sea, W. 15. 

C. Blanco of Brazil, its Coaſt, d. W. 80, 1. Weather, ib. Wind, 
7. Currents, 103. | | [a 

C. Blanco of Mexico, d. O. 111, 2. its Popogaio's, W. 46. 

C. Blanco of Peru, lies N. of the Pacifick-Sea, O. 153.4. 138, . 
147. why hard to double, W. 33. 40. its Tides, 96. and Cur. 
rents, 107. | | | 
I. Blanco, d. O. 57, 8. its E Green-Turtle, 105. 

Blue Mountain in Jamaica, C. 8. E 
. Blewfields,R. d. O. 33. its Manatee and Indians, ib. their ſtone- 
hatchets, ib. 83. | 8 

Blemſields in Famaica, C. 38. W. 46. its Lance - wood, O. 118, 
Blood -wood, d. O. 115. C. 57, 8. See Cam- wood. | 

Blooms or Hot-Blaſts, where, O. 529. W. 47. 

Boats, what, where and how. uſed, O. 2.292, 8, 9. d. 429.4. 
480. 492. W. 31. S. 8. 13, 14. 45, 8. none where, O. 464,8.5: 
Canoa's, Oars, Proes, Tholes, Shipping. 

Bob - wood, O. 30. 
K. des Bocca s, d. C. 118, 9. 120. 
| Bocca del Drago, its Manatee, O. 33. and Savages, 486. 1 
Bocca. Toro, its ſite and careening, O. 38. Green Turtle, ib, 10. 
atee, 3 3. Vinello's, plenty, 235. Savages, 38. 486. | 
Bodies of People, lee Cotmplexion, Countenance, Features, 
Hair, Lunbs, Shape, Stature. 
Bonairy ( Bonayre ) I. d. its Road, People, product, O. 48. Salt- 
ond, 5 Water breeding Leg worms, C. 90. how its Indians get 
Fire, O. 466. 3 1 ; : 
Bonano's, a ſort of Plantains, d. O. 316. drink made of them, 


ib. where found, O. 175. 183, 7. 198. 311,426, 546. 8. 23. 124.163. 
181. C. 5. See Plantains, Plantations, 
Bonetos, Fiſh, where, O. 321. 


Bonniet, 
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General Index. 
Bonxies, Heathen Prieſts, O. 475 


115. 9f- 133. 146, tes) / 
. 


ty, 4 O. 45 * 5 
7 {0.419 48rd » wo 


of Teeth, 457, 8. ſhy Turtle, * 


PAS w'd, S. 73. W. 108. ; 
chinam, S. 54,5. 2 for Cartages, 70. 
ch'd in E. India + Voyages, O «$31: e thi- 
A4 its Wands, 1s 18, 19. 24. Coaſt and Weather, d. 

Go, I oz. ſee = C'S. Auguſtin, c. Blanco, 

Thy en. of it, O. 418, 9. ie e where us'd as 
bread, O. rz. where not, Jars none of 1 1 464, 
8. ſee Corn, Fruits, Roots : Irn org 

Bread - fruit and tree, d. where, and made, O. 296, 7: 

. where and os 8. 326. 408. 419. 456, S. 129. C. 


3 —* 3 


bes dre in ts, 4. S. ro. f to. n 
in the Sun, O. 139. 140. Brick, where us'd, i. 


Brooms of Pahneto Lea 2 80 FT 
Buccamiers, ſee Privateers. 


| mf Knvanirr pr 6 r III. IV. 56. 262. 273- 
ore Roc YPour, 2 2 - " | 
Buff. Jacket, a Plantain- Pudding, 2 1 


Buſts where, O. 320. 359. 365. 378. 387. hog 410. = 
8. 25. 30. 127, 5. 18 T. draw the Plow and tread out Rice; O.4o, r. 
their Hides bought, * I. Coat-Armour thereof, 432. Burter of 
their Milk, d. S. 14 


a, who, 85 aq 
Aae a name for Gold, where, O. 431. 513. a Metal ve 
Gold \ ſocall'd,where a and whatga6e. 7.431, Nv, 9. 155 of it, 426, 
"TINES, 427. 4 4275 &. 439. 
Bumkins\ Water Vellels, © 
Burrs, troubleſome, —— C 48. 
— aidod, „d. O. 101. where found, ib, C. 23. 48. $7: males 
Oals, ib 
Bury ing, alive i ai O. 432. ſee Funeral. 
2,4 2 [ a] 3 1 > of Buſhes 


Genbral Hill: 


a ſort, 94. fee. 
2 Key, 4 8 
11 Men, d. | | | 
2 163. | - Al 


Bae (5k Bee MA add Hard, 4.) S146 whoe ls 10 
made, O0. 115. | 
Putroms, preſented at Sian, $ N. jos aff 
pen > T2 MT" BT % 


7 ag 


(on and But d. O. 165; c, 7. n. her fond, 
166, C. 102, 9. 8. 124. 


Cabbipers ( Combs, &c,) what Tartoiſe- 6 ind for thn, 


O. 10 : Lacquer Ware. 
Fo ag {oe core; and of Revere, 

Cacao- tree and fruit, d. kinds, Hubandry of it, FE 
found, O. 59. 60, 1, 2. 153, C. 7: les. 110, 1, 2, f. Trad de of it, 
O. 64. 152. 245. C. 110, 9. goes for Money where, Q. 63.C, 1g, 
120, carriage of it, 119. 121, 2. White-Cacao spam what 
and where, C. 111. fee Chocoatte. 

Cachao City. and Prov. S. 13. 15. 16. 19, 20. 21. d. 45, &c. 5. 
61. 73, 7. 86, 7, 9. 90, 6, 9. 100, 1. 5 

Cacuſes ¶ Cayeos ) what and where, W. 106. 

a, d. C. 122. its Vinello's, 123. 1. 335 

Caimanes, both Alligators and Crocod)! ex call'd ſo, C. 75. 

I. Caimenes, Great, d. C. 30. its Crocodiles, ib. n 
for Green Turtle, O. 107. 

I. Caimanes, Little, d. C. all. 

Calabaſhes and Gourd-ſhells, their uſe, 0. 153. 293. 434 C 
115 86. 
17 30. 12. its diſtance from the L. of Nergee, 

and Trade with 1 Ic, 115. its M w, 118.1 * Popegaio 
46, 7. Rains and Tornados, 83. 

California, not known to be an Ifland, O. 272. its W. Coal 
only known to the Spaniards, ib. its Lake or Sea why purpolely 
unknown by them, #6. Coaſt low towards Guatimala, 425. Com. 
munication with Mexico by Boats, 244. 264. Pearl Fiſhery and 
Trade, 173. 244. 264. Trade-Wind, 245. its Indians — rs to 
the $ aniards, 264. 272. a Root eaten by them, 275. 

labar, Old W. 9. 10. 14. 

Callaſuſung * O. 414, 7, 8. ſee Bouton, I. re 

Callico's, hints, ec. wg and how 2 Commodity, O. 245- 
333. 379. S. 61. 134. 

Calms, a preſage of forms, O. 413. 4-3 W. 61, 6, 8, 9. 7% he 
Calm between S. and L. Breezes, W. 27. 41. C. 21. Calms where 
and when uſual, W. 6. 8. 9. 11. 14. 20, 3, 5, 7. met by the A0. 


roſy a C, 20, 1 
2. 79. 82. 120. 135. 400. 413, 1. 449. 451. 8. 154. Cambedis, 


8 


, 
#3 © 


— ladex. 
Conbedia, Kingdom, Vi roſtituted there, O. 295, its 
and Trade Ar 490, 8. 1477 a 550 5 


recs br her 15. e P. 5 0 Wien IT 
105, 6, 8 rates end 


Cam- chain, and Cam- quit, Oranges „4. S. . 
r 1,4. 


* peache) Ba 9700 9 
1 O. 87. 15 0 12 .41 to 15 „85. 
101 t 10, by 7 122, 16. 42. 12 

wit L. 42, 56, 8, 9. Weather, ous. 82. C. L Hoods: 
1 3 80, I, 2. 91, * oe.” W. 67. Storms, 66, 7. 
C. 5, x, 2. Fiſh kill'd by lem, G. 524. W. 68. Winds, 15. 32, 
473. Tides, 92. r ©, 59. 62, Tor. 123. 152. 166. 
103. 235. 263. C. 43, 6, 8, 5. o, 6, 7, 8. 79. 85, 54, f. 202. 


7,9. 11 f. 2,3. ſee 44. ,, 3. 
4. 59 to 64. 74 + 60.7%, 80, 4. 96, 8, d. 302, 7 % 111 to 1, 8, 
121, O. 87. Beef-hümting, 8 1, 8c, 97, 8c. Birds, d. 650 to 71. 


114, 8, 9. Filh, 17. 44. 70. d. yt, 2, 3. 10. O. 33- 99. Tog. 
Commodities, Ma nufactures, and Trade, O. 62. C. 17, 8,42, 3, 6, 
7,8. 50, 1,3, 4, 6, 7. 80, 8. 56, 7, 8. enn L120 Ty Fe 


125, 6. Ship-worms, O. 63. Nad there, 119, 12, 2. 

teen, 43, 16 7. 80, 1 1, make "of the Indian Iohabi- 
tants, 43. The igfuked. by <5 af go 143. and even 
their Negro's, 116. yet the Villa ee O. 124. C. 
117, 3, J. till no more — t E for their ſubſiſtence 
11g. moſt of the Towns conſiſt a 116. their Food god and 


Drink, 43. 4. 113. Cloat 14. Government, Employ- 
ment, Marriages, Churches e 142, 1 * 5 — Map 7. 
A Logwood-curters, Spaniards, (far Map, 
I, 
Campeachy-T. Fort, Buildings, FD en . 9. 
20. 47, 3, 4. d. 45, 6. 113. ta : 


Privateers, 45, 6. 96. 119. 
Lo —— — ang on de Campeachy, 46, 7. 
mphire, W I28, 

Cam-wowd, for O. 78.C. 58. 

Canales, I. 4 0. 295. _ 

ee hae, 4: 6 how 

nes, how us 29. for wa w 178. a 
gowing, O. 380. a Commodity, where, S. 167. 178. ſceBambo's, 

Kattans. 

Canibals, whether any in the World? O. 485. Stories of them 
refuted, i. — of the Iſles of Canibals (Caribbe 2 Trade 
with Europeans, ib. hurt done by them, but why, 485, 6. f 

Canoa's, what, where and how us d, O. 2. 35. 515. 8. 4. 118. 
how made, O. 214, 5. by wild Indiens, 85. floating full of wa- 
ter, C. 12. hunting in Coney 3 where and how, C. 81. ſee Boats 
n.ade with „ O. 480, I 492, 5, 6, 9. lee ren 

a 3 


— 


General Index. 

beſt Canoa's made of Cedar, 29, few Canoa's, where, 117. 

Cantarras I. d. O. 213. 

canton, City and Prov. of china, its Trade, O. 46s, (. 
Houſes, 410. China- ware made of a Clay there, 409. Tome from 
Manilla thither, 405. Tea call'd there, Chav, 410. fee Ching 
St. Johns, d. China, Maccao. | 
Paulo Canton, its Chochinchineſe, S. 6. 
R. Capalita, of O. 233. N 

Capes, are drieſt, W. 78. have moſt Sea-Breezes, 28. and break 

them, 38. have ſeldom Land-Br. 33, 5, 7. 
- Capes R. that of C. Gratia Dio, ſo call'd, O. 128, Privateers go 9 
it into 838 it 8 ee 

Caps, What and where, O. 418, 9. S. 42.129. allow, W. 271. 

Caraceos Coaſt, its make, 177 _ d. W. 37.0. 
58, 9. 203. 423, 4. its rade, 63, 4. its Caca9 
(beſt of any 74 59 to 62. C. 112. never blighted, O. 62. Fiſh, 
249. Winds, W. 15. 37. dry and ſcabby. O. 63. Weather, i 

W. 82. the Barlaventa-Fleet ſails by it yearly, C. 126. Low 

| Coaſt thence to Sancta Martha, O. 424, 5. Caraccos City and 

Country, d. O. 62, 3, 4. 

Careening and cleaning, places fit for it, c. O. 33, 8. 46.52,5. 

97. 110. 121. 138, 147. 169. 171, 6. 249. 272, 6. 362. 380. 

3977 7. 436. 443. 469. 481. C. 120. W. 68. 97. where and why 
to be done often, O. 363. 

Caribbe, why call'd Leeward Iſlands, W. 15, Winds there, 4. 
41. Hurricanes there, d. 65, 7 to 71. Indico there growing, O. 
227. ſee Antego, Barbados, Sancta Lucia, Tabago, St. Vincent. 

Caribbe Indians of the Continent, their Roving at Sea, at Sans 
Lueia, 8c. C. 4. 5. 6. leſs Savage than thought to be, O. 485, 6. 
Carpentes R. its Cacao, O. 59. a rich T. there, 28, 9. 
Carriers, in America, O. 18g. 249. 250. 269. d. C. 119. 120, 1.2 
Carrion- Crows, black, white, and King · carrion- crows, 4. C. 
65, 7, 8. 82. not kilFd, where and why, 5. | 

Cartagena Coaſt, low, 0.424. wet, W. 42. its Weſlerly Winds 
O. 44. and Breezes, W. 40. ſee Cartagena-Breeze. i Product. O 
203. 213, Fiſh, C. 13. Trade, O. 45. Correſpondence with Lins 
by Land, 180, 4. Courſe of the Armada and Barlaventa Fleet 
there, 185. C. 126, A fair City, open tothe Sea, O. 41. 

cartagena-reene, d. W. 44, 5, 6. a Prater fo call'd, ib. 

Carving the Chineſe curious at it, O. 409. — 
cCaſb (a Coin) of Tonquin, S. 60; 131. value of it, 72. 88. of cis 
ib, ot Achin, 131, 2. | 

Caſica (Catique) the chief of an Indian Village, O. 124, 8. C. 112, 
Point Caſevina, d. O. 122. : : 

Caſſavy Root common in the W. Indies, C. 73. 
cCatamarans, Bark-Logs, what and where, O. 143. 
_, GtaraQts, where, O. 2. | 


Cats, 


- @. > 


Outs, Where, O. 122. S. 25. eaten, 30, 1. 

Tigre-Cat, ſee Tigre 
-- Cat-fiſh, d. O. * ＋ 9. venemous fins, and where found, 129 
1 4 5. S. 171. C. 109. 

C. Catoch in Fuc atan, d. C. 9. 10. 28, 3. 45, 7. its Winds, W. 
32. Weather, 82. Currents, 105. 75 a Fiſh, 12, 13. 
Latte), where, O. 218. 231. 406. 416. Kit 7 inds, W. 30. 

Catty, a weight, S. 132. 


; Hil, d. O. 266. 

Cavallies, Fiſh, where, O. 32 1. S. 128. C. 71. 

Sir T. Cavendiſh , his taking the O. 260. his 
Conrſe over the S. Sea, 280. 

Cedars, W n 29. 275. beſt for Cano's, 29. 

Celebes, I. d. O. 446, 7, Coaſts, 425. Inlets, 
Bays and Lakes, 44 ede and Shoals pate i, 947, 99,1 
fel Bouton. 3 ſet ont the 450, T 
2 450, 1. vaſt Trees, 448, 9. 450. wild Vine good for Ul- 

449. Shy Turtle and bye ib, 2 found by 
Sir . Drake On an Hand near it, * 
. a venemous Worm, 4 320, I. ein kB. 


„. 7 C. 64. 
$0. 2 (fall se Pecaque) d. O. 268, 9. pillag d, 270, 
thy I. . er-Mines, 269. 


Ceylon, I. its Cinamon, O. 447. 


ib, Chagre R. Goods ſent down it, O. 26, 7. 185. 
0. Chairs, none us'd, where, O. 329. 
4 „ge T. and R. d. G. 378. 

eta — Illes near C. Corientes, d. 275. 
ere of cancer, d. O. 262, 3, 4. 

Champa, K om, its N and Commodities, 5 likeli- 
12, hood of a Trade t Means of it, 8 3. Kola- 
C. trqus Inhabitants, O. 400. 4. banner their Arm, Veſ- 


401. 


ſels, and Skill in Shipping, 400, 1. 


2 | Pulo Champello de la Mar, S. 6, 7. 
0. Pulo Champello de Ia Terra, S. 7. 
LY Champetun R. and T. 4. C. 47,8. 
cet Candy, Point, O. 147. 


Chan, what and where, O. 38. 48. 55. v. 82. 97. 110. 9. 
A 130. 146. 1 169. 175. 6, 7. a 193, 4+ 20G 213, J. 
| 242, 6. 262, 346. 376, 9. 390. 406. 436. 459. 460. v. 9, 18. IT. 
10, 2 . 122. 158. C. 23, 9. 30. 50. 123. W. 91, 2, 3. Engliſo 
rung] age Tides, 97. and mo Regular, 91, 7+ 
ea where ſo call'd, O. 409. S. 31. 41. fee Tea. 
— — 70 Puniſhment, S. 138. 
cheapo T. in the Iſthmus, a e by Privateers, O. 180, 3. 
"w 5. Cheapo R. 21, 3. 202, 5. 
cheap in Mexico N apa ) its Cockadel, O. 229. Mountains, 
C. 1, b. 119. Checapeque 


249, 230, 1. 


— 


General Index. 

Checapeque R. d. C. 118. ee 

Cheeſe, where, O. 250, where little of it made, tas. 
(bepelio, I. J. G. 20. ene eee +; n 
Chequeten, d. O. 249. Nr ov 
 Cherbury, fee Sherbaro; T „ N 02 

Children, how Rducated and Employ d, O. 7. 8. $30, 1.432, 
Dutiful to Parents, 43. civil to gt 3. W. 
out to move Strangers Bounty, O. 433. f. by Parents, 8. 3 
8, 50. and gam d away, 42. a witty and active one of ; 


50. 


> weed, „C. 23. | WF 
chili, its High Land 8. 94, 5- 423. ſee Andes, No Rain i. 
nor Rivers of note, ib. nor rennial, but caus d by Rain; 
within Land, 55, 6. ib. S. 35. W. 79. 89. its quiet Sea, O. 5 
Fabn Fernando: I. Guaſco, Coquimbo, and 
. Chilve I. its Timber, à Commodity, O. 140. 
Chins of People, ſhort, where, O. 32. . 
china, its S. Borders, S. 18. 20. 1. 64, 6. low Coalt, 
©. 425. 8. 10. its Winds, W. 17. 24. and Storms,7 1, 5. See Tul 
foons. Good Stages thither, O. 394. S. 103. Chineſe ſubject to 
the Tartart, O. 406. . 417. 421. who force them to cut their 
Hair, 407. which they dote upon, ib. & 42. and Rebel 7 it, 
O. 407. 42 1. and flee their Country, S. 7. 42. of theſe, Pirates 
where, 106, 7. A thteatned by the Chineſe, O. 331, their 
Jonks, where, and what, g 96. 0. 41. S. 15. d. O. 401.412, 
5 _ like Well-boats, 4#z.: their Sails at and Maſts, 412, ;. 
Cuſtom of Meaſuring ſtrange Ships, O. 3 54. Wrecks at I. Prata, 
405, 6. Their: Merchants and Trade, how, and where, 393. 
383, 7; 6. 477. S. 8. 10, 15. 16. 36. 65. 134, 6, 7, 8. 162. bent upon 


it, 25, 136, 7. 162. Caſti or Coin, 88. Cine Camp or Fair, where, 


136, 7, 8. Accomptants, where, O. 360. Mechanick, 
S. 136. 167. Manufactures and „Ce. O. 408, 9. 
china Diſbes, &c. made of wan, ib. a Commodity, where, $. 6;. 
their Chop-ſticks, 84. Drinks, ſee Tea, Sam- ſbo, Hoc-fbu,, Fans and 
Umbrellos, O. 407, 8. their Perfonages, d. Hair of Head and 
Beard, ſmall Eyes and Habit, 406, 7, B. 426. Ingeny, 409, 10. 
Cuſtoms, 467, 8, 3. are ſober, 8. 137. but love Gaming unmeaſu- 
rably, 4. 136. 165. 0,-409; 10. and hang themſelves when all is 
loſt, ib their Religion, hideous Idols, ®c. 396; 7. 411, 12.8, 
59. Renegado where, 138. Chineſe Langu e how ſpoken, O. 43. 
and written, S. 59. 60. the Fokiens Dialect of it, the Court 
Tongue at 3 59. the 
little Feet and Shoes, 408. China Go 


Omens Tying the Hair, O. 497. 
, ſee Gold. China Sill, 


ſee Silk. See Amoy, Aynam, Canton, Fokien, St. Joss I, Maca, 


Yunam. | e 
china, Root, where found, O. 409. 8, 63. N 
N PR 1 SY f chinam, 
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| pd, Aber 0 27. 407; U 419. 427. 8. n 3 129. C. 46. 
15. . 


(hinam, and ChingipBox, me 4, $2 28% 99) 229.068 


nc 251 3 a> 


8 4 NEE: 


eee * * x 5 x 
e 855, 5 7. "Oblneles to 

. 0. 136 e nag a 

'T. I C. is $2 rand at * bÞ 
TE end how adorned, O. 42. ds. 

255 Hoke ek me. bal ed here and . 


„ 127. 8 
Wn hence, 


[Geo eters Vow uſed, 0.339. See abometanih 
vente 3x 22 * 7 1, 2. 369. 370, : e wo 
Clam, a ſort Oplier, 4 0 196, 3. ied | * b + 


Cots om nne t; 0. 44 fine; Reputation, 
b Wer neat a 5 4. 4. a 

Were 61, 2. none from L 2 8 585 a Conimo- 
di : 1 . 489; 120. wher or none worn, 
t. & ie, where uſed, 164; 3355 > /What Cloaths; 


ſee * 3 ' 6 bhp Hats, ders, Sk, 


N Ferpg e Baſh, + 2124 Sides Slippers 


Cloth, long, O. 327. Coro 127. 8. NIN C. 46. 114. 9 
d. O. 315. Coco, d. 224 317 427. Indian, B. 61, 5. Cloth (Lin- 
den and Woollen ) whit 1 where a Commodity, 0.74. Dig 
142, 3,1224325. 2, 65. 129. 134 110. 2 
Calles 's, "Malin : Silke, * N 

Clouds, wr > fon of Land near, O. 283. hover about by 183. 
about Mountains, W. 79. 83, 4, 5, 6. their motion when Spours 
come, O. 45 f. how they, 3 the Monſoons ſhifting, 490. and 
Storms, b Cf 413 w 11 Lo Banks, Hurncanes, Tuſfoons. 

1 


looking diſmally, W 
Clones 8 575 447. 512. ſtore to be had, 3 17. 350. 
447. how they 13 Fr to ſwell them, 3 18. 
Cloye-Bark, w — 350. 611. 


Coaks,.of what Wood wry to ” harden Steel, C. 50, 7 
Coaſts, no where of a continued height, 0.42 3. high and low 
cauſe what Seas and Anchoring, 422, 3, 4, J. how they make 
Bays. 


General Index; 


Bays, 423, ſee Bays. Convenience of bold Coaſts, 
Caracco's, Chili, Mexico, Perw, * 
, what ſo call'd, 42 | 


na — O. ogg L 

Cochinchins, d 5 | be A none, I W. 5. T 
wreek'd 2 2122 Wo 
Proſtitutes, O. 3 95. its — 225 5 


22 21. 67. 72. Once 
Pulo Condere, and _ they k 


S 


here, O. u tew 465. ſtones, 449. 
Cork-figh 
Cor l 


as ar Cocks and Fo (Hug 
Cockreco's, „nd d. C. 65, 9. 


wy bows, S. 184. 

Coco- Trees and Nuts, whans. . Yor 112, 187. 291, 4,5. 311 
378. 454, 7. 472, 4 $6, 8 ,6,8 5 9. 430, 8. S. 4. 354 24 124. 181. f. 
291 to 296. 318. = this T 295 Sap, 193. 
4. 479. 480, 6, 8. See Toady Arack; of the Water or Milk of 
the a Sl 292, 474, of 5 rhe = 292, 4. 474, 6, 7, 8. 5318. 

hel, 269, 499: of Husk, 294, 5. ſee Coire, how 
hes ins ig. he Gr Wi 95 e 
matra, 296. Of an n'd every Ti 474. at 
ib. e oY; 478, 9. * Soil and Air beſt for 
295, 6. Where a ity, S. 151, 2 

Cocos, I. in the S. Sea, d. O. 111. . lh 51 
W. 15. Baces I. in the E Indies, d. O. 470, 2. | 

Coco-plum, Buſh and Fruit, x — where — C. 49. 107, 

Cod · Pepper, ſee Guinea. Pepper. 

Coins, ſee Caſh, Fanam, Meſs, Pets, . 

Coire cables r O. 294, 5. ;. of Strings hangin 
e of Soil, S. 123, 4. le 

Coker in Sommerſetſhire, its it 133, 4. 
Author born and bred there, 1b. C. 2. 1 

col an, its Water, and Indian F iſhermen, O. 141, 

col anche, R. O. 134. 

Coldeſt Winds oY O. 529. 530, ſee Harmatans. 

Colima, T. and rich Valley, 0: 251, 2, 3. its Volcan always 
burning, ib. its Cacoa, ib. 60. | 

N Sholes, d. C. 29. 3 

Colour of Face and Stein, Nubmsal, fer Complexion; by Fig 
ments, O. 514.538. ſee Dammer, Feoly. Colours; ſee Dyes. 
| Comava, in vain attempted by Privateers, O. 63. The B- 
venta Fleet touches there, C. 126. 


Commo- 


— O. 15 77 
th — ib, this a fit place to Ba 2 Trade with od. 
china, O. 394. probably a good one, S.3. fther means of it, 10 

Cochineel, Tree, Fruit, Inſect, where found, and mdanagemen 
of it, O. 2 225, 228, 9: | 
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General Index. 

Commodities, Spaniſh, Americas, E. Indian, how mutua 
ed, O. 244, 5, 6 6. Commodities what,and where, ſec 
nd Chocalatte, Corn and Toma, Doug, Dyes Pieces of Eigh t 

— — Hides, Iron in Bars and ht, Lack, er, 

Marmalade, Moloſſo's, Negro's, Oil, Pitch, ick-ſilver, Silver, 

Soap, Spice, Tallow, Tea, — Tn, Wine. * Manu- 


C. is, its Winds, W. 26 

Company, E. india, fee Dutch, Engliſh. 

_ (ſee Azimuth ) Winds flying round it W. $58. ſee 

Orna 0's. 

Complexjon of People, Coal-black, face and body, O. 464. 
ul Copper Colour, 1 32. 170. 297. 8. 128, 182. C. 3. 115. 
Indians generally ſo. ib. O. 297. very dark, 427. 537. W. 110. 
aſhy, O. 497, dark Tawny, 395- C. x15, W. 108. light Tawn 
or Yellow, O. 326. 454. S. 40. the Women au Tel. 
low than the Men, O. 326. 454. 

4 in Mexico, d. O. 269. its Gold and Silver Mines, 
266, 9. its Merchants, and Silver refin'd there, ib. 

2 who ſo call'd at Mindanao, O. 327, 8. 358. 365. ſee 
Pagatty. 

Conception, R. O. 22. a Wood there dying like Logwood, C. 58. 

Conch-ſhells, ſaid to make China-Ware, O. 409. 

C. condecedo, d. C. 10, 1, 2, 4. 6. 42. its Winds, W. 32, 4. 43, 
4. and Weather, 82. 

Pulo Condore, its commod ious Situation, O. 394. Courſe by 
it, S. 6. the Harbour, Channel, Trees, Fruits, Tar, and Animals, 
d. 385, 9. to 394. Cochinchineſe Inhabitants, 394, 8. their 2 
395. Women Proſtitutes, ib. Trade, ib. S. 8. Language, O 384. 
Keligion, 396. an old Pilot there, 358. 400. | 

Congo, R. O. 7. 15. d. 193. 

Conies, where, W. 109. Indian Coneys, Gap Bacre 

Cookery, what and where, O. 79. 294. 313, 4. 329. 357, 9. 
429. * 473) 4. 388, „9. 490. S. 27, 8. 30, 1. 129. C. 1 
Pearl ow R. ( Cullacan ) O. 264. A rich T. by x trading for 

arl, : 


Coting or engendring time of Turtle, ſee Turtle, 
8 a Commodity. where, C. 119. 
C. Coquibacoa, its Currents, W. 101. 

Coquimbo, whence its \ Fiber, © o, g 

Coral- bank, where, O 

Cordage, What and e 123. 294, 5. 

Cordis of Snakes and Scorpions, Where us d, 8. 53. 

C. Corvientes in Mexico, 8 . and how and * to be 
made, O. 245. 257. . 256 to 261. an Longe 256. 

C. Corrients in Peru, d. O. 174. | 


** © 6 C. cor- 


| . General Index. 
Corrientes of Cuba, C. 9. 29. 30, t- its Currents W. ror; 
. Corrientes ot Africa, its Winds, W. 19. 
Cormorants, d. and where, C. 69. 717. b 
Corn, where. O. 75. 99. 114. 253. See Barley, Gaines Con, 


Maiz, Millet, Rice, Wheat. 

Corn-1 „and their Indians, d, O. 31,2, ' 1610 

coromandel, its low Anchoring Coaſts, O 32 5. Winds, W. G. 
Storms, 73. 4. Weather, 83. Famines, and Sale of Wives and 
Children, S. 37, 8. 50. 130. See Catamarans, See cunnimere, pom 
St. George, Pallacat, Ponticherri, Trangambar. | 

Coronada Mount, or Crown-land, 4. O. 256. 

Corpus Sant, a Meteor, and what a fign of, O. 414, 5. | 

Coroſo, a Bird, where, O. 39. C. 65. 118. d. C. 67, Bones poi 
ſonous, 1b. 2 

C. corſo, its Rains, W. 52. Variation and Tides, 53. 

Corunna (the Groin)) bad Beef there, Why, S. 3 1. 

coſta Rica, its Cacao, O. 59. 

Cotton Shrub, Cotton and Cloath, where, O. 165. 384. 426% 
S. 42. C. 46. 115. where a Commodity, S. 145. 

Cotton- tree (vaſt and ſoft) where found, and its kinds, d. 0, 
85, 164, 5. its Down of little uſe, 36. 

Capt. Cvant's Letters to the A. W. 54,7. 

Countenance of People, where ſtern and hard-favoured, O.. 
44. 170, 397. 464. Graceful, 326. 470, 8. S. 128. See Face, 
Feature, 

Courſes ſteer'd, or to be ſteer'd, what, where and why, O. 4 
77, 8, 9. 119. 135, 8, 9. 147. 167. 171. 184, f. 193. 201.211. 245, 
281, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9. 351, 2. 378, 9. 421. 439. 440, 2, 3, 6, 8. 450, 
I, 3, 8, 9. 460, I, 2. 527. 531. 549. S8. 6. 10. 109. C. 28, 5, 
30, 75 125,6. W. 7. 85. 18. 23, 5. 33, 9. 40+ SI, 3, 5, 6. 101, 
2, 5, 6. 

* Courtiers all Learned, how and where, S. 59. 

Courts of Judicature, where none, S. 80. 

Cows, ſee Beeves. 

Mountain-Cow, ſee Ante, 

Sea-Cows, ſee Manatee. 

Coznmel I. C. 9. 29. 

Crabs and where, S. 27. C. 70. 

Crabs 
ſonous, 32. 

Crabcatchers, Birds, where, S. 26. d. C. 69. 70, 

Craw-fiſh, where, S. 27. 128. 

Craws, what and Where, O. 168, 9. C. 33. 98. See Hogs. 

Creeks, how caus d, O. 422, 3, 4, 5. See Harbours. 

Creſſets, what and where us d, O. 337. 400, 1. S. 140. 176. 

Criole's, who ſo call'd. O. 68, 


Crockadole, 


Land) where, O. 473. S. 27. d. C. 32, 3. when por 


Sr 
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General Index. 
Crockadore, Bird like a Parrot, where, O. 458. | 
Crocodiles, where, C. 30, 3. 74, 5. 4. and how they differ 
from Alligators, 74, J, 6. and their Eggs, 75. their boldneſs, 33. 
om, 7s. greedy of Dogs, and terrible to them, #6. 
Carrion-Crows, ſee Carrion. Chattering-Crows, ſee Black Birds. 
La Vera Cruz (and St. Fohn d' Ulloa) C. 45. 120, 1. d. 124, 5. 
48, courſe thence, W. 105. its Communication and Trade, C. 120, 
, 5. O. 180, 5. 244. 261. 277. taken by Pnyateers, C. 126. 
| Hawks-bill Turtle, O. tog. Old Vera Cruz, d. C. 127, 
C. de Cruz in Cuba, its Currents, W. 101. 6 
Venta de Cruzes, O. 185. 8 
; Cuba I. C. 9. 29. 30, f, 3, 4. its Savannahs, O. 87. its Beeves 
0- nnd Hog-Crawls, 168. C. 33. 98. Commodities, O. 45. 227. Wea- 
ther, W. 85. Currents, 105, ſee C. Antonio, C. de Cruz, C. cor- 
rientes, I. of Pines, and 
8. Keys of cuba, C. 31. d. W. 36. Winds, ib. ſtor'd with Fiſh 
and Fleſh, C. 37 O. 33. 106, 7. ? 
FA Cubebe, where, S. 1 1. BEY * 
cudda ¶ Queda) good Trade, O. 495. Uſe of Oil there, 537. 
0, Cunnimere, an Engliſh Factory in Coromandel, O. 35q 99. 
Cups of Coco-Nut, O. 294. ſee Calabaſh. 
Cure, of Ampurations, 138, 9. of Leg-worms, a ſtrange one, 
c 5, r. of Diſeaſes, ſee Alligators Cods, Bathing, Com-chain, 
ce, WH Herbs, Mangaſtan, Sago, Sands hot, Vine- wild. 
Curlews, great and ſmall, d. C. 69. 70. like them W. 170. 


4. curaſao, or Qu eri ſao, a Dutch 1. O. 45 d. 46, W. 40. its Cur- 
45. WY rents, 201, 4. defir'd but milt by the French, O. 47. 16. 
e, Currents, their kinds, courſes. &c. d. W. roo to 108. ſoaking 


„aud Counter Currents, what, 104 influenc'd by Trade-Winds 
o. 200, 3. ſtrengthen d by a contrary Wind, O. 401. forware 
or retard the Log, 290. how they differ from Tides, W. 90. 100. 
what and where, 4. 20, 32 3. 51,5, 6,7. O 57. 139. 200, 491, 5+ 
462. 494." 8. 156. C. 46, 95... | | 
Curtana's, what and where us*d, O. 400. S. 70. 80. 
Cuſtoms, O. 327. ſee Arts and Airificers, Begging, Children, 
Cloaths, Cook-ry, Cure, Dancing, Drink, Entertainments, Feaſts, 
Fighting Fiſhing, Food, Funeral. Gaming, Government, Hunt- 
| ing, Houſes, Husbandry, Learning, Manners, N Orna- 
0!" WF ments, Religion, Shipping, Singing, Slaves, Trades, Waſhing, 
Women, Writing. | 


D. 


Ammer, a ſort of Pitch and Pigment, where, O. 514. 
Dampier, his Education, and firſt Voyages to France, New- 
fmndland, and Bantam, and back to England, C. I. 2. 3 S. 123, 4. 
W. 4. 5. tO Jamaica, C. 4+ 4 Campeachy, 9 to 17. he 
2 


I returns, 


— 


. 


General Index. 


returns, 19. is in of the Spaniards, 20. 34, g. of Shi 
wreck, 22, 3, 6. 4 at Sea, 36, 7, 8. 3 — 
maics, 38, 9. His ſecond Voyage to Tmpeachy, and cutting of Log. 
| wood, 41. 82; 3, 7, 8, 9. 91.138. 130, 1. his danger from a 8 

| 63. Alligators, 82. 100. Leg worm ( angely cur d) 89. go, f, 
I loſing in the Woods, 83, 4, 5- a violent Storm and Flood, gr, 2,3. 
W. 66, 7. and return to Jamaica and England, C. 131, 2. He gog 
again to Famaica, ib. O. Intr. I. II. croſſes the 1/tbmus of Aus 
rica, ranges in the S. Sea, and returns, III. IV. it to 24. caeof 
his Journal, 16. hardſhips, 34, 6, 8. 23, 7. cruiſes about the W. 
Indies, 26, 8c. goes to Virginia, 65. ſets out again, 66, 9. great 
Storm, 70. W. 64. touches at C. Verd Iſles, ib. R. Sherboro, 14, 
re- enters the S. Sea, 83. his Traverſes there, and dangers, (ſee 
Privateers) ib. to 279. Sickneſs, 255. and Cure, 276. 288. Hz 
zardous Voyage croſs the S. Sea, 279. 281, 3, 4. he arrives at 
Guam, 284. the Philippines, 306. Mindanao, * 309. P. Condore, 395. 
Coaſt of china, 406. (a Typho, 413, 4, 5, 6. S. 35, 6.) the Pic 
dores, 416, 7. Baſbee-Iſles, 42 1. I. Bonton, 453. N. Holland, 462, he 
plots to leave the Privateers, 402. 440. 470, 2, 4, 6. is left to ſhift 
at Nicobar I. 481, 2, 3. puts to Sea in an open Boat, 486, 7, 490. 
his Danger, Fatigue, and ſad Reflections, 492, &c. long Sickneſ 
upon it, 501. S. 2. 3. 90. 10 1. III, 9. 147, 8. 177. arrival at 
Achin, O. 502. and harſh Phyſick, 503. He goes to Malacca and 


Tonquin, 505. S. 2. 3. 8. 11. 2, 6. 90, 4, 9. 100. Occurrences, 90 4 
to 10. returns, 101, 3; 4, J. Malacca, 110. and Achin, 119. 1 
goes again to Malacca, 154, 9. and back to Achin, 177. dangers, 


92. 145, 6, 7, 8. O. 526, 7. He goes to Fort St. George, 50s. 
511, S. 178, 9. and (with Feoly) to Bencouli, ib. O. 505. 512. to co 
C. Good Hope, 520, 1, 8. St. Hellena, 5 4. and England, 550. 67 
Dancing and Singing, what and where, O. 127, 337. d. 361,7, 5 
when none, 359.360, 1.) C. 115. W. 111. in the Night, O. 127. a 
459+ at N. and F. Moon. 541, I. Thackers, O. 36 f, 2. Dancing 11 
Women, Cc. d. 340, 1, 2. S. 146. | 3 
Danes of St. Thomas I. O. 46. of Trangambar, 505. S. 130. 154, 778 Pi 
Darien Iſthmus, ſee Iſthmus. „ 9 
Darien R. d. O. 40. Spaniards there, 41, its Savages, their Trunks 
and poiſonous Arrows, ib. Enemies to the Iſthmss Indians, ib. Ma- | 
nates there, 33. 41. and Ante, C. 103. Trade-Winds and To. f 


nadoes to the W. of it. W. 18, EO ft 3 
. Account of the Tides of Tonquin, referr d t0, 
97. 7 9 | 
Capt. Davis's Dilcovery, O, 352. 
Davis's Streight, ſee N. WeſAPallages. | f 
A Day loſt or got in compaſſing the World, O. 376, 7. ( 


Debtors, how uſed at Tonquin, S. 78, 9. | 
Declination, care to be hag of it in compaſſing the World, 
O. 377, 8. ä | 8 
ha: <5 Lecoys 


General Index, 


: Docops of: Hogg, wires, O. 168. ; 

% 1 — 512. 32. 2 10 565. dan. me 
0g- CM 2. $2, — 108. 

ke, Degree of the Eq. — 5 much, 0. 588, 9 9. 290. \ 
+ ces taken, and Examinations for them, Where, S. 60. 
„K. 4. its Negro's and Elephants Tecth, W. 108, 5, 
06 112. 

1 Deſart Iſles, Deſarc 5, Seals ther O. go. Seq tray, 
of WM Devil, where fear'd, 41 calld, O. 5. 

. Dews at N where it mover den, W. 78. 

ear Mont e- Di in Zaimaca, C. 

8, 2 int, d. O. 499. "I 1 1. I54, 6. 177. 


ee Dice made of Sea-Lions Teeth, O. 90. 
l- Dildo-buſhes, where, O. fr. 4. 101. 


at Dilly R. d. and its Pirates, S. 156, 7. 

N Pulo Dinding, Dutch F ort, Sc. S. 164. d. 171 to 177. 

14. Gratia Dios, Nombre de Dios; ſee Gratia, Nombre, 

he Directions for ſailing, ſee Courſe. 

it Diſcoveries (ſee Davis's) what and how to be made, O. 272. 


0. 35 ſly 2. 
I Sita fes, ſee Ague, Droplie, Fever, Flas Gripes, Head-ach, 
at Leprolie Scurvy, Small-Pox, Warns, Itching in the _y ſee 
d Penguin-fruit. 
50 Diſhes of Coco-nut-thell, 0. 294. 
9, Ditches and Drains, what and where, S. 26. 38. 44, 5. 
jog whe, O. 122. S. 25. C. 67. 76. W. 56. where none; 

69. where 1 8. 30, 1. coveted by Alligators and Cro- 
to codiles, and fearful them. C. 76. not ſuffer'd to cat what ay, 

67. Engliſh one where 3 O. 302. 
7, Dog-tiſh, where. C. I2,'3 
7 Domes R. and Bar (a branch of Tunquin-R,) and T. d. S. 10, 6, 9 
8 I, 9, 30. 
a 5 Doves of, thize or four ſorts, where, 8.5 128, foe Tune ones 
| geans, | 
- Doughboys or Du C. 18. 
as Dragon-tree, and Gum (Tragacanth) d, ng where, O. 463. 
4 Sit Fr, Drake's Bowels where buried. 39. I. Plata nam d 
t- from him, 132, his taking Guatulco, 233. Coover the S. Sea, 
280. Land- Crab found by him at an Ile near Celebes, 473, 

0, Draughts or Charts Erroneous, ſee Miſtakes, * 

 Dritt-wood, what,'and where, O. 230. 

Drink long abſtain d from, yet Urine voided, O. 282, Water 
the een Drink of Indians, 43 1. where Corn-drink of Maiz 
(Poſole) O. 12, d. C. 43. 113. with Honey, ib. Rice-drink, 

O. 368, 9. Samſbu, 419. of Wheat, (ce 22 Of Millet, W. 
d, 10, f. of Sugar-Canes and a Berry, ſec Baſhee-drink, Water 
N W an — O. 570. Pine-drink, a Canoa 74 — 10. 

tain- 


General Index; 
Plantain-drink, 314, 5. Bonano-drink, 3 16. Milk, ſour, W. 


one another, where us'd, 434. ſet and hard, 10. 369. 4r9.W.r;; 
ſee Drunken. be WEE 
| DO where frequent and mortal, and how cur d, O 2556 
275. FR 4 * | 
Drugs, where a Commodity. O. 152. where ſeveral,S. 61. 3. ut 
ſee Aguala- wood, d. Alligators-Cods, d. Aloes, Ambergrieſe, / 
Anniſe, d. Arek-nut, d. Bang, d. Betle, d. Cambodia (Gun. 
booge) Camphire, China-Roots, Cubebs, Gum Dragon, 4. 6: 
linga, Lack, d, Musk, d. Rhnbarb, 55 d. Sarſaparilla, Scor- 
pions, Tea, Vine wild, d. Vinello's d. fee Dyes, Fruits, Herbs, 
Roots, Spice. | | 
Drums us'd, C. 115. heard in the night, O. 458. where a 
Terrour, 469. 
Drunken Men loſt at Sea, O. 5 f. 
Dry, ſee Seaſon, Weather. AA 
Ducks, tame, where, O. 32 1, 9. 406. 533. 546. S. 25. 30, 128, 
163. 181. W. 109. 111. C. 69. Duck-houſes. S. 25, 6. Wild- 
Ducks, where, S. 26. (caught with Nets, ib.) 30. W. 109, Duck 
and Mallard, their kinds, d. C. 69. 70. 
Dulce, Gulph, O. 215. its Weather, W. 83. Tides, 96. 
Dunghill towl (Cocks and Hens) ſee Poultry. 
Durian tree and fruit, d. and where, O. 3 19. 320. S. 124. 81. 
Dutch, and Dutch Eaſt. India Company, diligent, S. 174. 18:, 
Sea- men thieviſh and cloſe, 3 18. their tricks to (well Cloves, ib, 
Jealous of the Engliſh, 33 1. Poſſeſſions and Trade in the W. hies, 
45, 6, 7, 8. 63, 4. C. 90. 126. ſee Aruba, Bonairy, curraſas Ta- 
bago. In the E. Indies, O. 318. 333. 46. S. 145, 8. Veſſels bought 
and new fitted, 5. 1 10, 1. they engtols the Spice- Trade. O. 316. 
50. S. 164, 6. deſtroy the Spiee, O. 3 16, 7. inſlave or awe the 
eople, 3 16. 331, 366. S. 115, 6. 8. 164, 5. with Guud-ſhips, 
463, 4. 173, 4. therefore hated and dreaded, O. 3 16. 331. 310,9. 
15 456. S. 117, Free Merchants of them excluded the Spice- 
d by the Company, O. 3 17. yet allow'd to Trade where the 
Company not, ib. S. 13 5, 6. other Spice. Iſlands yet free, O. 350. 
Fr3. Their Factory and Trade at Tonquin, S. 10, 1, 2, 3, 6. 26. 41. 
(their Houſe, d.) 49. 5 1, 2. 61, 3, 4, 5. Intrigue with Women 
brokers, 51. Places got by them, 162. W. 56. O. 545. and oft 
again, ib. narrowly miſt by them, 182, 3. Dutch Ship ſurprir d, 
O. 57, 2. eaten with Worms, 362. ſee Batavia, P. Dinding, C. 
Good Hope, Macaſſer, Spice-Iflands. 1 
Dyes, what and where, S. 61, 4: poiſonous us'd for dying the 
Teeth black, 4 f. ſee Anatta or Otta, d. Blood-wood, d. (or Red- 
wood of Nicoyz, or Nicaragua-wood) Cam-wood, Cochineel, 4 
Indico, d. Log-wodd, d. Sappenavood, d. Silveſter, d. Stock-fiſh- 
wood, d. The Skin dy'd or ſtain'd by Izdiqns, O. 538. fee Dan. 
mer, Painting. Eus 


ſee Tire, See Arack, Toddy, Tea, Water, Wine. Drinki R 
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General Index; 


An bord with wood in them, O. 32. Ear-riflgs, 427. 514; 


Earth yielding Salt-petre, where, C. 11. ſee Soil. 

een e whac and where, O. 250. 8. 61, 3. 8. 115. ſee 
ina-Ware, Jars. | ' Lys 

2 „bow, O. 329. 430. a Probation for Soldiers, S. 61. 

Ebb, long, a — a Storm, W. 66. 70. ſee Tide. 

Eels, where, S. 128. | | 4 

Eggs, found, eaten. traded for, O. 14. 2 2. 54. 76. 500. S. 30. W. 
111. of Boobies and Penguins eaten, O. 155. of Eſtriges, 464. 
533. Of Land-Crabs. C. 33. of Alligators (musky) 75, of Cro- 
din, ib, Ants-Egęs, ſee Ants. See Birds. 

Egg-Birds, d. and where, O. 54. C. 23. 4, 6. 

Pieces of Eight traded with, how and where, O. 245. 

Elephants, where and what, and how order'd, S. 22, 5. 47. 49. 
73. 142, 4, 6. 

Elephant-Idols, where, S. 56, 7. 91. 

Flephant-Mountain, at Tonquin, 11. 19. 

Elephanta, a Storm, d. W. 74, 5. 

Empaling where us'd, S. 140. N 
N N what and where, O. 395. ſee Artificers, Fiſh- 
ing, Trades. * 

— Engliſh Channel, moſt Regular Tides, W. 91. great, 
97. {ce E. Coker, 

Engliſh, Poſſeſſions, and Trade in the W. Indies, O. 64. 227, 
485, C. 4. 5. 98, 126. ſee Caribbe-Iſlands, Famaica, Logwood- 
Cutters, Privateers. In Africa, O. 78. ſee Guinea, Sancta Helleng, 
Natal, In the E. Indies, Factories and Trade, and &»gl:ſb E. India 
Company, S. 101, 2, 3, 8, 9. O. 355, 8. 401. 476. 509, 512. ill 
managed where, S. 101, 2, 3. 183, 4. 146, 8. at Tonquin, 10, 1, 
2,3, 6. 41. (their Houſe,d.) 48, 9.61, 3,5. 86 to 90. 101, f. at 
Achin, O. 502, 3,4, 5. S. 130. 145. (preſent to the Queen, 145, 6.) 
Sc. at Malacca by ſtealth, 11 f. 166. able Men to be imploy- 
ed in Factories, 102, Trade to be improv'd, S. 102. how and 
Where, ib. 103. O. 64.3 16, 7. 331. C. 131. where deſir d to ſettle, O. 
316, 7. 331. 349.359. 438, 9. W. 112, and Trade, S. 5, welcome 
to it, 135. well ſpoken of, O. 455, 6. thought leſs incroachi 
than the Dutch or Spaniards, 331. 359. once traded to — 
421. how they got Bencoul;, S. 182, 3, and Sancta Hellena, O. 545. 
Engliſh Women there, d. 548. Exploits under the K. of Siam, 
S. 105, 6, 7. reward, 108. ſome maſſacred there, others leave 
It, 150, 1, 2, 3. War with Siam, O. 504. and with the Mogul, 
S. 146. 178. Engliſh ſummon d to Fort St. George, 153. Renega- 
do's, 138, Engliſh at Borneo, O. 370. 504, See Bencouli, Cunnimere, 
Fort St. George, Indrapore, Engliſh Sea men ſcarce and valuable in 


the 


General index. 


the E. Inlies, S. 112. carcleſs of their nn W. 42. ſerve the 
Mogul, O. 507. uſe 3 eldom touch at the 
C. Good Hope ; and their Courſe to double it, 3b. ſee Barbady; 
Courſe, Guinea, Jamaica, Indie, apart N A 1 

Entertainments, how and where made, O. 328. 355, 3. 430 
to 435. 457. 486: &. 53, 4, J. 78. C. 113. W. 110, l. enjoyn d 
- - — to end Quarrels, S. 78. ſee under Manners good 

2 8 ; | * 

. {the Live )- not fo hot as neat the Ty 
picks, and Why, S. 32, 3. what Winds and Weather there, and 
near it, ib, O. 2.160, 8. 110.549. W. 6. 7. 8. 9. 1. 53, 4. 80, . 
Why S. Winds there, 6. 7. when and where beſt to It, W. 
6. 51, 3,6. and how to be done, 6, 7. 9. from St. Hellena, O. 4% 

Eſcondedo R. and Port, C. 48. 

Eſtantions or Beef - farms, ſee Beeves where. 

E/ſtapa in the S. Sea, d. and its Muſcles, O. 250, 

Eſtapo in Campeachy, d. C. 1 10, 1. in vain attempted, . 

Count d*Eftree's Expedition, W. 46. O. 47. 1 ib. 50,1, 

Eſtridges, (Oſtridges) and their Eggs (eaten) w O. 464.533. 

Ethicks, ( Moral Philoſophy) ſtudied at Tonquin, S. 60, 

Eunuch, where the almoſt only preferr'd, S. 69.8 1, 2. and why, 
85. their qualities, 83, 4,5. Voluntary Eunnchs, 8r, 2. 

Europe, —— of Seals in the N. ot it, O. 90. fee Gallicia,England, 

Europeans, lik d by the Women, where, O. 327. Children born 
of them in the W. Indies, called crioles, 68. Priſoners ſent to Mexi- 
co, C. 54. ſce Danes, Dutch, Engliſh, French, Portugueſe, Spaniards, 

Eyes (ſee ſight) fmall, O. 32. 170. 395. 407. 427. meanly 
proportion d, 297. black, 32.395.478. 537. 8. 128. hazel, 4267. 

Eye-brows, hanging over the Eyes, O. 32. thick, 436. great: 
464. 537. Women with none, 479. 

Eye-lids, half closd ro avoid Flies, O. 464. 


F. 


Aces, where People of Round, O. 32. 426. Oval, 325, 537. 
S. 40. ( Negro-make) W. 110. flattiſh, O. 5 7 S. 40. long, 

O. 7. 44-170. 297. 395. 407. 464. 478.5. 128. full, O. 32. thin, 

170, Women ronnder viſag'd than Men, where, 326. well fea 

tur d, 16. ſee Complexion, enance, Features. 

Factory, what Men beſt for ſettling one, O.; 52, 3. S. o, 3. 
Conſtant Falcons power at Siam, S. 95. 108, 9. 110. 152. 
Famines, where and how oceaſion'd, S. 37, 8. 130. 

Fanam, Of Coromandel, how much, O. 508. 

Fans of Palmeto- leaves, to blow the Fire, O. 150, 1. 

Feaſts at Weddings, O. 334. at a Circumciſion, 339.342. 140 
latrous, 397. Annual, 53, 5. Funeral, 4. S. 52. 91, 2. fee Enter 
tainments, 
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Feathers, 


General Index. 
\ Feathers wore in Caps, O. 8, 9. W. 111. | | 
Features, ſee Chin, Eyes, Face, Forchead ; Limbs, Lips, 
Mouth, Noſe, Shape. People of not one graceful Feature, O. 464. 
Feet, ſmall, O. 32. Womens, very, and why, and what the con- 


2 327. 408. ing bare foot, O. 2. 326. 408. 456. S. 43. 

John Fernando, 7 0 87, 8. 423. iſcovery of 1 6 5 
ing with Goats, ib. fertflity, 87, 6. fiſh, 89, 90, 1. ſtrength, 
Ze, 92. a black Fowl » 97. Hiſtory of a Moskito= - 
ere, 84, 5,6. 'g Fn | | 


Fevers, Men | n with them, O. 79. where zent, 153. 
297. 25 a malignant one, 224-230. what bad for them, S. 23. 


Fighting, manner of it, where, O. 337. 8. where none, 316. ſhort 
and haſty, S. 74. fighting to death, a puniſhment, 14 r. Indians 
d . par | | a 
. where, and how us'd; S. 62, 4. g 
Fire, how got by Indians, O. 466. of what wood, ſtrong, C. 
52,7. Fires ſeen in the night, where, O. 459. 382. a Spaniſb 
ſignal, ib, and Priyateers, 252. Laws and Proviſion againſt Fires, 
8. 45, 6, 7. and Puniſhment, 79. Re 
Fiſh Fiſhermen,what and where, O. 2. 9. 110. 134. 141, 9. 
159. 181. 241, 2, 3. 257. 276. 283. 297. 321. 348. 358. 395, 7, 9. 
400. 429. 448. 463. 474. 480, 5, 9. 514, 5. 333. S. 6. 8. 11. 20, 
1, 7, 8, 9. 30. 43. 64. 89. 128. 130, 1. 142. 162, 3. 175, 6. 181. 
12, 3, J. 21, 2, 5, 6. 31, 4. 71, 2, 3. 124, 7. W. 110, 1. ſee 
Boneto, Breme, Cat- ſiſh, d. Cavall „ Dog-fiſh, Ee], Flying-fiſh, 
Gar-fiſh, d. Few-fiſh, d. Limpit, Sea-Lion, d. Manatee, d.'Spaniſh 
Mackril, d. Mud-fiſh, Mullet, Nurſe, d. Parricoota, d. Porpus, 
Ray (Sting, Raſp, Whip- Ray) d. Remora or Sucking- fich, d. Rock- 
fiſh, (Grooper, Baccalao) d. Shark, Snapper, d. Snook, d. Sword - 
hh, d. Tarpom, 4, Tenpounder, Turtle, d. Old- wives. ſec Shell- 
fin. Where none, O. 3 1. 282. 381. ſcarce, 117. 302. 42 9. 463, 9. 
moſt on Rocky Coaſts, 90. 264. 283. Fiſhy and Shoals where a 
ſign of Land near, ib. Fiſh unwholſome from their food, where 
103, 4. Kill'd by Storms and Floods, 524, W. 68. 70, 1. Wild 
Indians love Fiſh, O. 5 14. and Privateers always ſeek tor it, 117 
where the main Subſiſtence, and how caught, 465, 6. way of 
Fiſhing at Tonquin, and Fiſh-ponds, 8. 26, 7, 8, 9. 48. Fiſhing- 
Inſtruments, and how us'd, O. 2. 7. 8. 9. 10. d. 35, 6, 7. 395, 7. 
S. 27, 8, 9. 130, 1, C. 13. ſee Harpoons, Hooks and Lines, Nets, 
Pegs. ſee Manatce, Turtle, Moskito-men, Strikers. Fiſhing-Towns, 
C. 43. 124, 7. and Banks, 17. 21,2,8. Pearl fiſninę, ſee Pearl. Salt- 
fiſh, where, 124, 8. O. 269. Pickled-fifh, 303. C. 124. a ſmall 
fort leis than a Herring, O. 533. like Anchovy, S. 27. Compo- 
| Ib 1 tion, 


„28. ſee Balachuua, Me, — 
Gor: mew dk O. 430. N12 e 


utes Borg Bk, where © 'C69.4 71. 


1 2 Ci ve . 6 
Flags us here, S. 76. UNT Devices, O. 455. 
Elamimgp, where, 4. O. 70, 1 2, its Tongue, and 


F hee] (Plate) from Lima, and its Courſe, O. 251, 7, 9. 184%, 
207. Sailing Orders, 200, t. 2 20% fight, 209, Mexican 
Fleet, ſee Armada, Barlavents, No 

Fleſh eaten raw, 8. 30. how dreſt, ſee Cookery. 

Flies troubleſome, where, O. 464. fee Moskitos or Gnats, 

Flint-heads to Arrows, ſee Arrows. 

Floats in the Sea, Tee Bark-logs. 

Flood, Flow! water, ſee Tide. 

Floods, Land, „v ben and where, O. 16, 7.20. 96. 194. 
322. 360. C. $0, 1. 2. 91, 2. 3. 108, 9. 122. S. 34, 5. ſtated in 
by Tons — N whence, — — of 2 Rivers _ 

Harve ing on $7, 8, 9. Mo 
to keep them off, d. 49 . and Banks, 44. Havock made by them, 
49. 50. C. 92, 3. . 5 67, 8, Sec. Water then unwholeſom, O. 
fag. Houſes ſtanding as in Ponds, 329. 360. S. 1680. . 
oors, how laid, 2 O. 151. 328, 9. 330. 41. 457. 

Florida, Gulph, its Storms, W. 60. Currents, 105, Courſe thro 
It, 18, 9. 24. 40. of the Barlævenmta Fleet, C. 126, its Amber- 
grieſe, W. 54. O. 73. Indimns lefs ſavage than reported, 485. 

. Flower, a Commodity, where fond, O. 99. 142, 3, f. 17. 
194, 6. 213. 249. 250.260, 418, 9. fee Com. 

Fluxes, where ordinary, O. 153. 334. 8. 148. how caught. 

W. 42. an curd, O. 311, 6. 330. S. 125. 137. 148. ſee Dampier 


N illnef* 
ly ng. fh, where, O. 80. 

Fly — d. and where, S. 131. | 

Foes and Milts, where and when, O. 94, J. 153. 322, 3. W. 
Jo, 1. chiefly in fair weather, 41. turn to wind, 40. 51. none 
2 O. 186. 

Fogo l. of the c. Perds, d. its Volcan and Fire, O. 77. Amber 

ieſe, 7 
ie, Prov. of china, its Shipping and on O. 417, 8. it 
Dialect the Court Language at Tonquin, S. 5 
* Food, what and where, O. C. 9. 14. 15 . 357. 464, 5, (. 
473, 4. 549. S. 22. 39, 1. 55. 129. C. 33. 59. 61, 2, 3,7, 9:79 
2. Fo in W. 110, 1. fee Beaſts, Birds, Cookery, Corn, Flower, 
Fruits, Inſects, Roots, Poiſon. 
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Forc-heads, People of high, O. 407. low, 32. 426, round, 464- 
| I, Formoſs 


C. 115. flat, 76. O. 325, (Womens) 326, 7. 
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Pc Formoſa in Africs, its Fogs 


General Index. 
1 fem, d. paſt and prefent State, Engii excluded, S O. 1 


and Breezes W. 50, 1. 

Fortiicarions and For, what and where, O. 46. 63. 119.74 1,4. 
179. 217. 22 1. 242, 6, 7, 300. 331, ihe 2 37h, 9. ety 416, 7 
4 454- 518, 9. 1 1 5355 746. 5. 8 r rf 5 4 145. 4 
- J. 4. 173,4, J, 6, 9. 189, I, 3. 14. 45. 110. 1245 

9. W. 57. Places advantageous to be Fortrhed, O. 51. 113. 
ls $394» 

Forty legs, Inſect, ſee Centipees. 

Fowl, ſee Birds | | 

C. St. Franciſco, d. O. 131, 162. its Rains, W. 83. Tides, 4 
Currents, 107. 

French, Factory at Tonquin, S. 15. and Miſhonaries, 93 to 99. 
their Intereſt at Siam 108, 9. diſmiſs'd thence, 112. 153. » 
before F. Se. George, O. 522, 3 3. Belger where, 332. 7. 
vility to che 17 52. bad Husbands of the V. India Cattel, Et. 


one kill'd by a Bullock, 120. ſee DEftrees, Petit-Gnavres, Priva- 
ters. 


Freſh-water La in Campeachy, d. C. 94. fee Water. 
Friers, ſee Priefls. 


Friday, the Mahometen Sabbath, O. 338. 377. the ſame day at, 
anao, as in Europe, ib. 
iel what and where worn, d. O. 327. 408. d. C. 114. 
old, 119. 

Frogs eaten, where, S. 2 5, 7. 31. 55. 

Fruits which Birds have peck d, wholſome, O. 39. but few 
Birds where Fruits and Roots only, and no Grain, 426, what juice 
umipe Fruits have in both Indies, 222, A ſmall ſhell fruit and 
buſh, d. C. 94. 120, one like a Sloe 'S. 125. Fruits growing wild, 
0. 258. none in N. Holland, 464. ſee Anniſe-berry or Fruit, Ap- 
ple, Arek- nut, d. Avogato-pear, d. Betle- leaf, ſee Trees, Bonano, 

d. Bread - fruit, d. Cacao, d. Cam-chain, d Cam qu it, d. ys 
4 Coco, d. Coco- plum, d. Durian, d. Gra ws 0 
d. of P. Condore, d. Guava, d. Hog-plum, d. Jaca, d. Lichea, 2 
Lime, d. Maccaw Mammee, d. wil Mammee,d. Maramee- ſappo- 
ta, d. Manchineel, d. Mangaſtan, d. Mango, 4. Melon, (Musk, and 
Water melon) d. Melory, d. Mulberry, 4. Orange, d. Penguin, d. 

Pine-Apple, Plaintain, . Pomegranate, N og? 4. Pumkin, 
Pumplenoſe, Sapadillo, 4. Star A pple, d. Vinel d. ſee Spice. 

Funeral Feaſt, d. S. 52.91, 2. Goods buried with the dead, 0. 


517. | 
G. 


hs R. Remora or Sucking- fiſh near it, W. 54. 
Gage's Survey of the V. Indies noted, W. 94, 


vallapago's Illes, d. O. 99. 100, 1, 9. 1 ro. laid in Charts too 
[bz ] NEAT 


General Index. 


near America, O. roo. W. 57. Trade-wind brisk thence to Cu 
11. Current there, 107- Weather, O. 108. Soil, 109. the Tres: 
Guano's, Turtle (Land and Sea) and Turtle-graſs and feed 
20h, 2, 3, 6, 7, 9. their Turtle found at Plata, 160. A good Stage, 
whither, 352. 4 <1 | 
Galleons (Spaniſh) - ſee Armada, Barleventa-Fleet, Flota, 
Gallera, I. d. O. 174, 5. 5 | 
 Gallicia in Spain, its Courſe and Seas, O. 423. hot Bloom 
there, 530. its bad Beef, and why, S. 3 1. ſee corunna. 
Gallingal, where, S. 63. | 
Gallio, I. Timber thence, O. 3. 140. Rains there, ib. good 
Anchorage. 163, 4. d. 169. , = 
Galliwaſp, a poiſonous Inſect, d. C. 64. | 
1 Gallies and Gally-houſe, what and where, S. 76, 7. ſee Boats, 
roe's, 
Gaming, where much us'd, S. 42. Wives and Children gamd 
away, ib, ſee Chineſe, Tonquineſe, 
Ganga, ſee Bang. | 
Garachina, point, d. O. 174. 193. miſnam'd in Maps, ib, ſtrong 
Flood there, 4. 5. its Oyſters, 177. | 
Gardens, where and what, O. 118. 221. 296. d. 534, 5. 8. 44, 
5. 160. 5 | 
Garlick, where and how us'd, S. 129. 
Garr-fiſh, d. C. 71, 2. the Sgout dangerous, ib. 
Garriſons at Tonguin without Forts, S. 72, 4. See Forts. 
R. de Ia Gartos, d. C. 12, 3. 21. 
Geeſe, where, O. 546. 5 26, | 
Gentow's, who and where, O. 07, 8. 
F. St. George or Maderas, Courſe thither, its fine Proſpect, &. 
S. 178, 9. its Breezes, W. 39. fleeping there in the open Ar, 
why, 41, 2. its Terreno's, 47. and ſtormy Monſoons, 37. it wants 
a good Road, ib. A Fight before it, d. O. 522, 3. Idolatrous Pro- 


celſion there, 397. Laſcars, thence, S. 5 f. its Mango's, O. 391, 2. 3 
Hoc-ſbu ſold there, 420, Trade for Manilla Tobacco, 307. 333. ( 

P. George's I. O. 276. ſee Maria's Iſles. F 
. Giddineſs caus'd by what, O. 3 19. and Delirium, S. 126. N 


Gilded-Rings a Commodity, Where, C. 119. ſee Bulla wan, Gold. 


Gilolo I. its low Coaſts, Ol 425. 447. Clove- Illands near it, ib. 
ſce Ternate and Tidore. | | | 


Ginger, where, S. 63. | 
Glais-Jewels, and Looking-Glaſſes, valued by Indians, C. 119. 


+ 23, 4+ Y 

Globe of the Earth, its Cirguit, O. 288, 9. 290. Breadth of its { 
Oceans and Continents miſ-reckon'd, ib. A day loſt by the A. in 
compaſling it, 376, 7. daily increaſe of Sun's Declination to be | 
allow'd for, $75 8. | | 


ea, almoſt all that remains to the Portugueſe in India, 5 - 
N . 2 


A 


3 


General Index. | 


lonny,Monſoons there, W. 74, 5. Goa-Arak, what, O. 223. 


Goats, where, O. 48. 56. 70, 4,5,6,7. 84, 6, 7,8. 132,7. 320. 387, 


406. 416. 419. 422, 6. 4356,458. 132. 545 8. 25. 30. 127. W. 50. 


id by Winds, ib. not kilłd by the Owners, O. 429. yet their 
Nis = Maws eaten, ib, 430. Skins dreſt, a Commodity, where, 
2,3. 21 * 
2 I. 5 the Baſhees, d. O. 385. 422, 5. 5 
Gold, traded for, O. 169. 170, 1. 333. 8. 67 4. 129. 151, 2. 
taken by weight and little coin d where, 132. of china and Japan, 
$.61,4. Kate of it, What and where, 61. 1324 O. 356. Gold Mines, 
Mountains and Rivers, and Gold hers, hs: 41.124. 153, 
$, 9. 163. 71, 5, 8. 193, 4, J. 211. 260, 1,6, 9. 273. 307, 8. 310. 
333. 350, f. 387. 513. S. 22. 6I, 4. 127, 9. 133, 4. and perhaps, 
0. 426, Cc. (ce Bullawan, how gather'd, 153. 195. Lumps of it, 
and ſo dug, where, ib. S. 133, 4. Indians and their Padres in- 
rich'd by it, O. 124. 195. 308. Gold Countries all unhealthy, 153. 
8. 133, 4. Rings, c. worn, O. 365. 514. ſee Bullawan, Go 
Image, 2 gilded Pagoda, S. 152. Gold- ſmiths, working, where, 
130, 1. O. 331, 2 438 © . 
001. Caf of Guinea, Trials there by Bitter Waters, S. 8. 8 3. its 
Weather, Tides, and Variation, W. 52, 3. ſee C. Corſo, | 
* I. of the Samballo's, its Turtle, O. 182. Breezes, L. 
36. ; 
Gade Mountain in Sumatra, d. O. 199. S. 121. 133. 
Pulo Gomes, d. S. 122, 3. 142. 
Gong, what and where us'd, O. 338. S. 69. 75, 7. 
Gongo, a puniſhing Inſtrument, d. S. 75. 
C. Lopez de Gonſal vo, (ee C. Lopes, 
C. of Good 2 ſee Hope. | 
Capt. Goodlud's Trading in the E. India and to china, 0.308.349. 
Gorgonia, I. d. O. 172. very wet, Why, W. 85, 6. 
Government, where Arbitrary (damping Induſtry) O. 326. 
334, J. (at Tonquin the choua Pageant Bona) S. 42. 66, 8, &c. 
(at achin, under Oromkeys, and a Pageant Queen) 141. where no 
Form of it, but domeſtick only, G. 432. 465. 479. W. 112, ſee 
Mandarin, Prince, Puniſhment, Shabander. 
Graſton- I. of the Baſbees, d. O. 385. 422, 5, 6, 8, 9.436. 
Grain, ſee Corn. Small, in Africa, ſee Millet. | 
Gramadael, an Herb, O. 111. 
R. Grande, rapid, O. 42. its Mouth, 43. 
EK. Grande de Darien, ſee Darien, R. 
Grapes, where and what, O. 532. Grape-tree of P. condore, d. 
O. 392, of Campeachy, d. C. 49. makes ſtrong Coals, ib. | 
Graſs, what and where, O. 54, 6, 7. 87. 112, 3. 121. 132. 218, 
231, 240. 365. 347. 406. 416. 426. 463. 532. S. 24. C. 48. 58. 54. 
708. 119. W. 16%. fect on tire to burn Enemies, 265. to manure 
Ground, C. 58. none in deep Seas, O. 353. Silk-graſs, where and 
how us d, W. 116. C. Grat ia 


General Index. 
C. Gratia Dios, its Trade-w. W. 17, weather, 8z. Currend, 


101, 254, 5. its River, ſee 

Greaſing the Body, where us'd; O. $37. 

: — ä — to _ A. W. 49. 53- 
w equent, 0 15 . 4. 

5 ſee Rock-fiſh, 1 85 

Groves, what and where, O. 62. 258. S. 24. 44. C. 6. 109, (es 
Woods. Idob- Grove, where, O. 471. | 

Guam (Guahen) I. of the Ladrones, its Tides, W. 96. by 
Trade-w. thither, 11. O.285, 6. its Diſtance from Mexia, . 
riouſly reckon'd, and how found, 279. 280, 2, 3, 5 to $290. what 
from Mindanao, 288. 306. the Stage of the Acapulco-ſhip, go 
out, 245. 283. 290, 1. Guam, d. 290, &c. its Fruits, 291. Fiat 
Indians, 297. their Proe's, d. 298, 9. 300. Hogs, 302. Fort au 
- Spaniards, 300, Sc. Time reckon'd there as in Lerope, 377, 

Guanchaquo, Port to Truxille, O. 98. 

Guano, d. and where, O. 57. 101. 177, 212. 263. 320. 392. C. 
5O, 9. 63. 96. 118. Venemons Beaſt like it, O. 32 1. 392. 

Guards of Princes, what and where, O. 335. 455, 7. S. 69. 1, 
Guard-ſhips (Durch) where and why kept, 163, 4. 173. 4. 

C. Gardafuer (de Guardafuy) its winds and weather, W. 20. 

Guaſco, whence its Timber, O. 140. 

Guaſickwalp (Guazacoalco) R. d. C. 121, 2, 3. 

Guatimala City and Volcan, d. O. 225. 230. product, 225, 7 
Coaſt high, 425. low thence to California, ib. Current, W. 108. 

Guatulco (Aguatulco) Port, d. its Buffadore, O. 232, 3,9. 18s 
Tides, 238. W. 96. T. once, taken by Sir Fr. Drake, O. 233. 

Gua va, d. and where, O. 222. 258. 311. S. 23, 4. 124. 18 1. C, 
107, 8, | 
9 (French Tortuga) O. 30, I. 45. $4, J. 192. C. 53, 

+ 46, 

Guaxaca, its Cochineel, O. 325. 
 Guiaquil or Wyakil, Bay, R. and T. d. O. 147, 9. 150, 1,2,6. 
in vain attempted, 153, C. when taken, 157. Port to Qin, 
1 ing its Commodities, ib. 60. 96. 140. x52. Rains, 140. unheal 
thy, 153. : . 

3 (Porto de Ga ayra) d. O. 63. 185. 8. 

Guinea, Coaſt, d. W. 8. 14. 80, 1. why divided into Lee- and 
Windward, 15. low and good Anchoring, O. 425. on there, 
d. 452, 3. Winds, Weather and Courſe tiither and thence, &. 
W. 3. 4. 7. 8. 9. 10, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8. 24. 5,7. 38. 51, 2, 3, 5, 6.99. 
its Harmatans, d. 49. Currents, what, 51, and when they hilt, 
106; 7, Hawks bill Turtle, O 105. Hippopotamns, d. C. 104.56 
Paln-wine, O. 78. 248. Plantains, 3 15. its Negro's Coal black, 
454. greaſe themſelves, 537. Trade for Slaves, 510. Women, 
(even the King's) proſtituted, 395, 6: ſee C. St. Anne, old 
Callabar, R. Gahan, Gold-Coaft, Loange, C. Lopez de ofa 


* 


General Index: 
D ” | 
of Gunas, winds and weather, W. 8. 16, 8. Current, 5 f. 


kle of it, O. 296. C. 124. 
, and how cur'd, C. 89. 90% 1. 


Gums cleans d by what, O. 319. | my 
Guns, — nap where and what, O, 329. 33 T. 343. S. 
bg. 90.2 odity, 65: C. 41. when — „O. 343, 9.354. 
turning on a Swivel, 400. reſts and covering, S. 71. 3. Sticks, O. 
nt. Gun-powder, made where and how,$.70. 97, 8, 9. ſec Forts. 
Guts eaten, where, O. 538. See Maw. 7 
Goar, Brokers at Achin. S. 129. 134, 5, 7. 


H. 


R. Ye 1s Hacha, d. O. 48. its Stock-fiſh-wood, C. 58. the Gal - 
leons touch there, O. 18 5. and Barlaventa-Fleet, C. 126, 

Hair of the head, where black, O. 7. 32. 44. 170. 297, 325, 6, 
395. 407. 427. 464. 478. S. 40. 128. Lank or ſtreight, O. 7. 
325, 6. 395. 427. 464. 478. S. 40. Long, O. 297. 326. 407, 464. 
S. 40. 128. Thick, O. 427. S. 40. Short, curl'd or criſp'd, O. 
464. 537. W. 108. 110. ſhortned to the Ears, O. 427. 438. chi- 
neſe faſhion of it, 407, S. 15. and fondneſs for it, 32. ſee Chineſe, 
Moſt cut off, or ſhay'd, ſee Tarters, Cut off to p event Feyers, 
0.186, how tied by Women, 326. 407. C. 114. ſtuck with ſhells, 
O. 538. with Tallow and Feathers, W. 111. ſhewn, to expreſs a 
Multitude, O. 514. Of the Beard, ſee Beard. Of the Brows, ſee 
Eye-brows. Horſe-hair red worn in Caps, 419. 

Half-moon-Proes, d. where, S. 5. 

Hallover in Campeachy, d. C. 120. 

Halpo, d. C. 111, 9. 

Hammocks of Indians, C. 65. 115. 

Haniago, its Shrimp-trade, C. 127, 8. | 

Harbours, what and where, O. 46. 50, 6. 76. 99. 111, 8,9. 120, 
6. 151, 2. 176, 185. 193, 8. 215, 7. 221. 232, 3, 9. 243 to 
759. 254, 6. 321. 378. 383, 5, 7, 8.390. 4. 417. 421. 454, 8. 533, 
* 173. C. 42, 3, 4, 8. 125, 6, 7. W. 35. 74. on what Coalts 

„O. zog. and how made, 422. 3, 4, 5. 

Harmat ans, Winds, d. W. 49. 70. f 

Harpoons or Fiſgigs, O. 2. 7.8. 9. 10, d. 35, 6, 7. C. 13. 
Harveſt in the Torrid-Zone is in the dry Seaſon, W. 81. Two 
2822 25. depends on the Annual Rains and Floods, 37, 8. 
ce Rice. 


Hats, what and where made, O. 1 50. worn, C. 114. S. 43. 2 
ty, O. 76. 115. C. 110. 120, 


| 


Hatchets, 


General Index. 


Hatchets, what and where, S. 13 1. 18 T. a Commodity, Where, 
C. 41. 119. Stone-hatchets, d. and where, O. 85, 466. ſee Are, 

Havana in cuba, its Plantains, O. 313. touch d at, 185. C. 16 

Havens, ſee Harbour s. PEE eee, -y | 

Hautboys us'd in Churches, C. 117. | | 

Heads, People of Little, O. 325. Great, 464. us'd to be hare 
407. 427. S. 43. 2 pumſhment, 79. ſee Caps, Hair, Hats, Ty. 
| bans. Head ach, frequent, where, O. 153. | 

Healthy places and unhealthy, O. 153. 297, 8. ſee Air, Dif 
ons wet ſeaſon unhealthy, 297, 8. Wet places, to people of 

y,"186. | 1 | 

Hean T. Province, Trade, Cc. d. S. 14, 5, 6, 9. 20.1.5. 49 
paſſage · boat to Cachas 99. 100. » 5 4 7 29 3 55 49 . 

Heat, what and where, S. 32, 3, 4. 149. how Indians live in, 
Hot Climates, O. 542. 

Hedges, what and where, O. 296. 534.58. 45. 

Sanc la Hellena, I. a baiting-place, W. 4. healthy but poor, 
S. 111. 2. deep Sea, and high Coaſt, O. 423: d. 544, 5. its change 
of Maſters, Product, Inhabitants, Exgliſ Women, &c. 545.67. 
Point Santa Hellena, and Village, d. O. 13 3,4. its Product, 159. 

Hemp, where, O. 218, 9. 223. 

Hens, (Dunghil-fowl) ſee Poultry. 

Herbs, where, O. 532. Sallade, S. fz. 22,3. 30. 45. 126. Medi- 
einal, O. 92. 334. S. 22, Fo devour'd by Locuſts, O. 430. ſe: 
Bur, Gramadael, Graſs, Moſs, Purſlain, Thiſtles. 

Herons, d. and where, C. 69. 70. S. 26. 

Hides, how dreſt, C. 88. a Commodity, 110. O. 115. 151. 
worn, W. 111. ſee Skins, Leather, Bark. 

Hil anoons, Mindanaians, their Proe's, Mines, c. O. 325. 333. 

Hills ragged. O. 251. ſee Mark, Mountain, Soil, and | 

Hina-hill, d. C. 44. 

Hypopot amus, River, or Sea-Horſe, of Lange, d. C. 104, 5, 6.0! 
Natal, d. 104, 6, 7. W. 109. of C. Good Hope, d. C. 103, 4. 

Hiſpaniola, its Storms, W. 44, 5. 60. Currents, 101. Swan. 
nahs, O. 87. Anatta and Indico, 227. Orange-groves, C. 6. d. 
vided between French and Spaniards, O. 192. ſee C. Alta Vela, 
Petit Gua vres. . 

Hives for Bees, what and where, C. 112. 

J Hockſing of Beeves, d. and where, C. 96, 7, 8. Hockſing Iron, 
97. 

Hoc ſhu, its Jars, &c. where ſold, O. 419. 420. S. 137. 

Hoe's, a Commodity, . C. 119. ſee Plantations. 

Hogs, what and where, O. 9. 62. 76. 141. 166, 7, 8. 176. 186. 
200. 240. 362. 320. 343, 4. 379. 382, 7. 392, 7. 406. 410, 1, 
426. 435, 6, 7. 489, 9. 532. 545, 6. S. 25.123. 7. 181. C. 30, 1, 2, 
3, 4, 6, 7. 98. 128, (caring fiſhy, ib.) W. 109. food for them, 


G. 166. and Decoys of them, 168. the V. Indies how Dock? 


SQ 


General Index: 


with them. C. 58. not kill'd, no the Guts medled with, whe, 
O. 429. eaten raw, S. 30. Hog-farms, ſee Cranls. China- hogs, d. 
O. 436. much 5 ib, how abhorred by Mahometans, 3 43,4: 
490. 515. fee Pecary, Warree, 

Heg-Iſle, d. O. 475. others near it, ib. 

Hog-plum-tree a fruit, d. and where, O. 123. 

New- reckor'd too far to the E. O. 289. and to the N. 
462. its Lat. to be kept, by what Ships, 289. how to be coaſted, 
351. Diſcoveries to be made, 3 32. Dangerous Shoal near it, 46 1,2. 
Coaſt, d. 462, 3. Tides, 462, 9. W. 99. Manatee and Turtle, 
ſhy, 0. 3- 449. 463, 4. Vegeta les and Animals, 462, 3. trouble- 
ſome Flies, 464. The ſorry Inhabitants, 4. 464, &c. 48s. ſub- 
ſiſtence, 465. weapons, 466. tear of Strangers, 467. diſeſteem of 
Cloaths, &c. 468. awkardneſs at work, greedineſs, incurioſity, ib. 


fear of Guns, 469. greaſing themſelves, 537. "6 
435. greater than E 464. 37. penury, 464, 5, 


Honduras, Boy, low Coaſt thence to Sancta Martha, O. 424. wet, 
230. Breezes, W. 34. Hawks-bill Turtle, O. 104. and Green, 105, 
Ambergrieſe found, 73. china Roots, 409. Mountain-Cow, C. 
103. Logwood and Logwood- cutting, 10. 53. O. 449. 459. firſt 
Trading of Engliſh there, 227. 

Honey where, O. 78. 371. C. 1 12, 3. ſee Bees. 

Hooks and Lines, fiſhing, S. 28. 131. C. nr 

or Wriſt-bands of Silver, O. 365. of Gold, 514. 

C. of Good Hope, ſeaſon of doubling it, O. 527. and courſe to 
do it, 531. cold Winds there, why, 529. 530. Trade-winds, W. 
19.Breezes, 24. not the neareſt way to the Eaſtern Indies, O. 33 1. 
touching there, 531. ſigns of being near it, ib. Coaſt and Pro- 
ſpect, 530, 1. Table-land and Harbour, ib. 535, 3. Dutch Settle- 
ments and French Refugees, 531, 1. Product, 532, 3. Dutch Fort, 
T. and Garden, d. 53 3, 4, 5. Proviſion and Taxes, ib. Hippopot a- 
me, d. C. 103, 4. Negro's, ſee Hottentots, 

Horizon, Clouds there, how and of what a ſign, ſee Clouds. 
The Dawn high or low, preſages ſuch Winds, O. 458. 

Horns of Spiders, Pickers for Teeth, and Tobacco-pipes,C.64 

Horſes, where, O. 48. 115.253, 4,5, 8, 9. 265,9. 270 1.320, 387. 
$32, S. 25. 47, d. 69. 127. 134. C. 52, 9. 102. None, O. 223. caten, 
259. S. 30, 1. Horſe-Idols, 56, 7. 91. O. 36. 

Horſe hoof, a Shell-fiſh, d. C. 44, 5. 

Hoſpital, Where, O. 221. ; 

Hottentots, Or Hodmado1s, of Moncmatapa, d. O. 539 to 542.theit 
Make and Habit, 537, 8. Houſes, 464. 539. food, bartenng, and 
way of living, 464. 540, I, 2. Dancing at N. and Fu:l Moon, 
541. W. 55. their Neighbours, 108, &c. 

Houſes, what and where. O. 139. 140. 399. 322, 8 9.339, 5,5,7- 
365. 387. 410. 417. 428. 457.479. 539. S. 12, 3.43, 4 5, 2 
93, 4+ C. 115. 127. e 7. W. 108. Duck hquſes, 


; 


8. 25. 


General Index. 


S. 25, 6. Galley-houſes, d. 77. ſee Floors, Poſts, Roofs, W 
Windows, Houſhold-ſtuff, 8. 43. 93. 129.131, W. 110. = 
Hudſon's Bay, not beſt way to ſeck a N. W. Paſſage, O. 253. 

Humming-Bird, d. C. 65, 6. 

Hunting, where and how, O. 364, 6, 7,8, 9. C. 3 FL 4, 5. (in 
a Canoa, d.) 81, 3, 4, 5, 6. W. 110, 1. little, S. 25. ſee Beeves, 
Deer, Hogs. 

Hurricans, w hat and where, W. 60, 5. d. 68, 9. 70, 1, 2. Clouds 
preſaging them, d. 71. 

Husbandmen and Husbandry, where and what, O. 269. 410. 
S. 130. 182. W. 110. by burning of Graſs, C. 58. of Cattel, 98. 
ſee Harveſt, Plantations, Plow ing, Rice. 


Aca (Jack) tree and fruit, 4 Und where, O. 320. S. 124. 181. 
accals, where, O. 240. 
ackets, What and Where, O. 427. S. 43. C. 114. 
ubtle- Jacks, Birds, d. and their Neſts, C. 65, 8, 9. 

St. Jago I. of the C. Verds, d. O. 76, 7. 

St. Jago R. in Mexico, d. O. 267, 8. the T. 270. 

St. Zago R. in Peru, d. O. 163, 4. 

Jamaica, Coaſts, d. W. 3 1, 2, 5, 6. 83, 4, 101. Savannahs and 
Mountains, 83, 4. O. 87. C. 7. 8. 98. its Breezes, 28 to 32. 45. 
Weather, 83, 4. Storms, 60, 5, 8. Currents, 10 1. Courſe to or 
from it, 18, 9. 39. 40. 62. 106. beſt Boats, 3 1. Trading about 
it, C. 8. 9. Salt-Petre- Earth, 7. 8. Cattle, whence and how ma- 
nag' d, 98. and what it owes to the Spaniards, ib. O. 60. 203, 4. 
224. Centipee's, 320. Vegetables, Trade, &c. 60, 4. 118. 123. 
203, 4. 222, 6, 7, 8. 296. 3 14. 409. C. 7. 8. 9. neglected, O. 204. 
227. Fiſh, 33. 104. 249. Nets for Turtle, d. 395. where taken, 
W. 36. price of Slaves, 184. ſleeping in open Air, W. 41, 2. 
French dron there, 46. ſee Blewfie/ds, Blew, Mountain, Mon- 
te Diabolo, Legamy, Point Negril, Point Pedro, Port- Royal. 

Famby, its Pepper, S. 182. | 

Fapan, ſtore of good Tea there, O. 40g. Soy thence, S. 28. its 
Gold pure, 61. 127. Lacquer-ware, 61. 151, Camphire retin'd 
there, 126. Trade thither, what, 15. rich, and how to be ſetled, 
102, 3. 117. O. 394. Monſoons, W. 21. 

Jars, d. O. 196, 7. 419. 420. 434, 5. S. 98, 9. 105. 146. 

Java, I. high Coaſt, O. 425 an I. off it, d. 472, 3. anointin 
us d there, 537. Maiming, S. 139. Trade, 5. Pepper, 182. engr 
by the Dutch, 116. Fruit like a Moe, 125. Malayan ſpoken there, 
O. 394. Counter-winds in Streights to the E. of it, 35 1. Streights 
of Sunda, 394. {ee Bantam, Batavia, | | 

Idolatry, ſee Altars, Feaſts, Groves, Images, Incenſe, Lamps, 
— Proceſſions, Sacrifices, Temples, Torches, and 
O 


, Where and what, O. 356, 7. 400. 411, 2. S. 56, 7, 8. — 
* 2 J 
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General Index. 


Zeoley the painted Prince, r. O. 350. 511, 3,4, 5,6, 7. 529.549. 
Few-fiſh, d. and where, O. 249. 259. 277. ſalted, 277, 9. 
Tibore (Ihor.) R. and Kingdom, d. S. 4. its Halt-Moon-Proes,d. 
and Trade, 5. 158. 164. Malayan Natives, 128. 
Images, ſee V. Mary, Saints. 
N Incenſe, where us'd in Sacrifice, S. 58. 4 
5 Indies and Indians, General Obſervations of them, O. 222. 244, 
5,6. 296. 433, 4. 466. 514. 542. S. 46. 116, 7. 128. 176, C. 6, 
$ W. 41, 2. 74. 
Eaft-India, Coaſts, O. 425. Product, 174. 315. 387. 391. 518. 
1 Indians, E. Habit, Uſages, State, &c. 295, 6,7. 309. 328. 348. 
4 380, 3, 7. 391, 4, 5- 433, 4. 455, 6, 9. 537. S. 13. 24. 37, 8.40, 
2. 64. 112. 129. 130. 142, 3. 153. 164. g — 
Eaſt· Indian Ocean, its breadth, O, 289. diſcovered by Sea, 
530. S. 161, how to be further diſcoverd, O. 331, 2. Courſe to 
bo and from, 531. 549. W. 3. 7. 8. 18, 9. 22, 3, 4, 5. Baiting-places, 
4. O. 527. 531. Winds and Weather, 306. W. 3. 4. 7. 11, 7, 9. 
20 to 7. 39. 47, 8. Storms, 60. Tides, 97. Currents, 107. Fiſh, 
O. 90. 105. 174. 449. [ee Aracan, Bao or Boutan, Baſhee I{lands, 
Bengal, Bouton, I. Cambodia, Champa, Celebes, Ceylon, China, Cochin- 
china, P. Condore, Coromandel, Formoſa, Japan, Fava, Ladrones, Ma- 
labar, Malacca and Malayan, Meangis, Nicobar, Omba, Pentare, Pe- 


d , Philippine Illes, Piſcadores, Pracel, Prata, Siam, Spice-Iſlands, 
. 8 Timor, Tonquin, P. Vby, E. India Voyage (Glanius s) 
noted, S. 125. | 
ut Heſt- Indies, Courſe to or from it, W. 9. 18. 24,5. 39. 40. 53. 
F Winds and Weather, 17, 24, 7. 102. Seaſon of Sugar-making, 
4+ 81, 2. Storms, 60. O. 451. Tides, W. 97. Currents, 101, 2, 4, 
4 5,6. Change there, O. 58. Productions, 34. 87. 91. 101, 2,3, 4+ 
K 204, 213. 222, 7. 313, 4, J. 320. 426. 453, 4. S. 24. C. 89. In- 
* dians, W. their Habit, Stage, Management, Uſages, &c. O. 7, &c. 
9 12, 3, 8,9. 20, I, 3, 4. 31, 2, 8. 41, 3, 4. 113, 4. 123, 4, 7, 8. 
134. 141, 4, J, 8, 9. 153, 4, 7. 163, 7, 8, 9. 170. 18 f, 2, 3,4. 191,4, 
5, 8. 218. 229. 233, 4, J. 249. 250, I, 7, 8, 9. 264, 5, 6. 272, 3. 
* 309. 484, 5, 6. 538, 9. C. 31. 42, 3, 6. 94, 5. 110 to 124, 7, 8. 
4 131. ſee America, Atlantick Sea. See St, Andreas, Aruba, Aves Blan- 
q co, Bocca del Drago, Bocca Toro, Bonairy, Campeachy, Caraccos, Caribbe, 
oy 


Cartagena, Comana, Coquibocoa, Corn, I. Cuba, curraſas ( Queriſao.) Da- 
rien, Grande R. Guiare, (Guayra) Florida, R. la Hacha, Hiſpaniula, 
| Hunduras, Famaica, Iſthmus, Fucatan, Maracayby, Margarita, Sancta 
Martha, Mexico Gulph, Moskitos, Nicaragua, Pearl Iſles, Madre de 
Popa, Cuſta Rica, Porto Rico, Providence, C. Roman, Sambalo's, Scuda, 


* Tortuga, Trinidada, C. la Vela, Venezuela, Verina. 

Indian Corn, fee Maiz. : ! 
| Indico, d. where, and how made, O. 22 5, 6. (price of it) 227. 
P, Indrapore in Sumatra, O. 511, 2, 3. its Pepper, S. 182. 
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General Index. 
Indrang\t-Land, what the Dusch call fo, O. 289. 
Inſects. a poiſonous one, d. O. 32.1. ſee Anms, Bees, Beetles, 


Centipees, Cochineel, Land-Crabs, Flies, Frogs, Galliwaſ; 
nos, Lizards, Locuſts, Maggots, Moskito's or Gnats, — 
| Snakes, Soldiers, Spiders, Toads, Wood-Lice or White-Ants. 
St. John 1 iu Akne | S Honſes 
81. na, d. its An Rice, 1 , 
Husbandry, O. 466 to 410. Bell-Idol and Temple, 411, 2. Ship 


Ping, 412, 3+ ; 
9 John I. of the Philippines, d. O. 306, 8, 9. 384. 442, 3. 

Capt. Fohnſon's Murder, S. 1 10, &c. 

Jonks, of Anyam, d. S. 8. 9. of the Chineſe, 136. ſee Chineſd, 

Iriſh Beef, a Commodity, O. 53. Men 388. C. 77, 8. 

Iron, how wrought by the Moskito's, O. 48, 5, where none, 
464, 6. wild Indians have not the uſe of it, 85. its value among 
them, and how and where a Commodity, 12, 3,4. 23. 366. 300,3. 
371. 431;4,5,8,95. 167. O. 1 and wrought where, 
O. 429. 432. Iron Kings made, W. 111. fee Axes, Guns, Hatchets, 
22 Hoes, Knives, Macheats, Needles, Saws, Sciflars, 

E ges. N 0 * 

Iſlands, ranges of them have beſt Land- Breezes, W. 34, 6. re- 
mote from the Continent have ſmall Tides, 9, 5, 6. Iſlands 
Anonymous, in the B. of Panama, O. 175, 6, 7, 8. 188. 198. of 
Spice, 317. fee Spice, near Sebe, with Canes, d. 379. 380. The 
Five Iſlands, ſec Baſhee, | 

Iſpahan, Metchants ſpend the Hot Seaſon there, W. 48. 

Iſthmus of America or Darien, its Breezes on the N. W. 29, 
Cedars, O. 29. Mountain Cow, C. 103. its Indians, O. 12,3 ,4,5.8. 
to 24. 40. 182. Enemies to thoſe of the R. Darien, 41. a Receipt 
of theirs, 449. Intercourſe with the Engliſh, and how began, 22, 
180 to 4. 261. and Privateer croſſing the Ihm, Intr. III. 11, 
to 24. 191, 6, 7. ſhorteſt Paſſage 23. Soil, 18. Croſſes, ib. Main 
Ridge, 22. for particular places, d. ſee the Map, O. 1. 

Futatan (Vwatan) Coaſts, Rivers, Towns, &c, d. C. 9 to 16, 
11, 2. and Winds, W. 32, 3. Weather, 82, Currents, 105. Look- 
outs, C. 13, 4, 5. Soil, 14. 5. Salt-petre, 11. Salt-ponds, 14- 
Trade, 10,1. Vegetables, 10, 1,2,4 5. 57. Fowl and Deer, 15. Indians 
Watchmen, 13, 4. Fiſhermen, Fiſh, Fiſhing-Banks and Towns, 12, 
3, 4, J. go in ſunk Canoa's, 12. Spaniards, 1x, 5. Priyateers there, 
11,245. For particular places, d. fee the Map, C. 1. 

Port St. Julian, its Oyſters, O. 177. 

Juſtice, by agreement, O. 432. corrupt. S. 78. amicable, ib. n0 
Courts of it, Appeal, nor Delay, to. Jult Sea-men, 117. 


_ 


8 
K* or Iſlands, ſee of Cube, Quibo. 
| Keyhooca, (te Caibovra, 


Kings, 


K 
Ki 
K 
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General Index. 
Made, ſen Perle. 


tn, fo calPd, C. 10s. 
Commodaty, G. 41. 119. valued by N, 0. „ 


1. 


Ack, (Lacque) for Zapenivg, what, and where, S. 22, 4, . 
4. 61, 2. 265. 4 Commodity, ib. O. 400. Lacker-ware, what, 
where made, 409. S. 24. 41. 54. 60. d. 61,2.71, 4. 
Ladders, how and where us'd, O. 151. 428, 9. ſee 

Ladles made of Coco- nut fhell, O. 294. 
Ladrone Ifles, Situation and Winds, O. 297, 8, 9. 300. n 
Lagunes, or Salt-water Lakes, 0. 247, 2. 262, 4, moſt fiſh, 
241, 3. 264, 5. and L. Breezes, W. 34, 55 6. and Tides, 91; 2, 3. 
EG befote Idols, O. 356 
* 356, 7. 413. 
Lances, Sins us'd, O. 1 ee 432,466, 7:9.8.72, K 
* how known to de u e Ser Bays, Capes, 
Coaſts, Marks, Mountains, Roc | Soil. 3 — 75. 23t, 
3,9. 247. 25T, 3, 4. 263, 4, f. 423, 3, 4, J. C. 107.218. 123. f 
48, 2 169. 233. 258. 264. 422, 3, 4, J. Land diſcover'd by 
avs, 352, 
44 Ws ges, what and where ſpoken, O, 330, I. © — 
oy Fo , P pine, you » Tongquineſe, 
Words 1 ſeveral, ſee — -7 hp 
Laos, Kingdom, S. 18. 21. 
Laſtars, poor E. Indian Sea-men, 8. 112. 
Latitudes, by Obſervation, O. 82, 3. 110. 28,56, 5. 421.45 3.474. 
494. by Reckoning, erroneous, 288, 9. 290. the Ain 60. S. Lat. 8 3. 
Lavelia, d. O. 176. 211. Commodities, 186. Lima Fleet ſhelter 
there, 200, 1, 8. 
Raja Laut, who, 336. his Character, Famil Expeditions, e. 
8525 7, 6, 9. 344. 3 J6, 7. 366, 5, 8. Intercourſe between him and 
Exgliſb, 3 16. 35 353,46, , 8,9. 36 T,, 4,6, , 8,9. 370. 44456. 
> ſtudied, S. 3 Cu ſtrict, 138. ſee Fre, Government, Jultice, 
Puniſhment. 
Lead, a Commodity, where, O. 360, 3. 435. S. 65. 
Learning, what an where, O. 330, I. S. 59. 60.81. 137. 
Leather, ſee Goats-skins. 
Leeward Iſlands, the Caribbe, why call'd ſo, W. 15. ſee Guinea, 
Fl. how ſwath d, and wh O. 32. how broken, S. 77. clogg'd, 
5 £ople going bare- legg d, 43. O. 326. 480. 456 —_—_— croſs- 
» 329. 
Legamy, Leganea, in Jamaica, W. 36.83. 
3 R. Boundary of the nd Trade, &c. 0. 225. | 
we . * Port, 115. ſee Realeja. "Creek, 217. FR 


f 


General Index, 


and Country, d. 218. taken, 217 8. and burnt, 219. 
Leproſie, where and what, O. 297. 334. 8. 14. 68. Antidote 
53, 4. e . 7444 5 is 
Letters, Spaniſh, intercepted, O. 171. 180. 200, 1. Engl; 
W. 45. 


355, 6. 370. Communicated to the Author, C. 103, 6. 
$3, , 7+ | 
Leyden, Skin of an Hippopotamvus there, C. 103,4 
. Libby-tree, and its Sago, d. and where, O. 110, . 
1 Negros and Indians ſubject to them, O. 538, 9. Wood. 
„S. 127. | 7 

88 5 2857 23.4, 24. 
Lightning frightful, O. 13 1. 225. 322. 414. 459. S. 145. W. 5: 
88. fee Thunder, .Tornadoe's. A Light in Storms, ſee Corpus Sat 

Lignum Aloes, and Aguala wood, where, S. 8. | 

Lima, its Trade, Fleet, Courſe to and fro,&c. O. 136, 8. 142, ;, 
171, 9.180, 4. 5. 200, 1, 6, 7, 8, 9. W. 40. Ship and Cargo to 

from Acapulco, O. 243 to 7. ve” 

Limbs, People of good, W. 110. O. 7. 170. 478, ſtrong and large, 
32. 297. long, 464. clean, S. 40. C. 115. ſmall, 325, 7. 464. 
(and thin bodies) 5 37. fee Feet, Heads, Legs. See Shape, Stature, 
Lime or Plaiſtering on Wall, where, O. 140. made, ib. 398, 
other uſe of it, ib. | EW. K 

Lime, chew'd, O. 3 18, 9. S. 54, 5. ſee Arek, Betle, Chinam. 

Lime- tree and fruit, C. 94. S. 23. d. 24. 43. 124. d. 181. O. 
258. 291, 6, hedges of it, 56. Lime - juice, 5b. 3 13. 

Limpits, d. and where, O. 64. 176. 393. 

ULinchanche, T. and Look out, C. 14. | 

Lines for Fiſhing, ſee Hooks. 

The Line, ſee Equator, . 

Lions, where, W. 109. | 

Sea-Liom, d. and where, O. 90, 1. 547. 

Lion-Lizard, d. C. 50. a 

Lips, full and thick, where, O. 32. 537. thin and red, 325. 8 
128. how died ſo, O. 319. well proportion d and graceful, S. 40. \ 
D N hanging in them, O. 32. made ſcabby by a 

ind, 63. 

1 affected by Poiſon, O. 398. 

- Les where, O. 320. 392. S. 127. 181, C. 50. 9. Lion. 
12, d. 30. | ; 

Loango, Coaſt and City, W. 55. Courſe to and from ity. 56,7: 
Current, 107. its Hippopotamws, d. C. 104, 5, 6. | 

I. Libos de la Mar, d. O. 96, 7. its Provition ib, 146. 159. 

I. Lolus de la Terra, O. 96. d. 145, 6. its Birds and Eggs, 159. 

Locuſts, d. and where, and how eaten, O. 430. d. S. 26, 7, 3% 

The Log forwarded or retarded by Currents, O. 290. 

Logwood, how it grows, C. 56, J. and where, 10. 47. 51,3, 7: 
79. 83. 94- none, 44. how order d, 17, 8. 57. 80. makes 


= - 


General Index: 
(oals, 57. Tree like it, where, 58. fee Blood-wood.Cam-wood, 
Sppenr-wood. Its Trade and Rates, W. 40. C. 17,8. 46, 7.82, 2,7. 
$, 9. 80, 1, 2, (profitable to England) 131. ood-Cutters, 
where and who, way of Living, Working, Trade, &. O. Intr. 
IL 449. 450. C. 10,2, 7,8. 47. 3, 5 to 8. 51 to 4. 65, 80 to 3, 5 
to 9. 91, 5, 6.128, 9. | 
Loggerhead-Key, in Campeachy, C. 10. | 
Capt. Long's Shipwreck, C. 27, 8. EE 5.06 
Longitudes, computed, O. 28.256. 285, 6,8. 472. amiſs, 288, 9. 
290. 377. | 
— Lookout or Watch-kept, where, O. 28. 63. 149. 15, 4. 
13, 4, 5+ | f 
Sie de Gonſalve, wet, W. 80, 1. Winds, 16.51, 3. fiſh, 54. 
port of Martin Lopez, O. 125. ) | 
C. St. Lorenzo, — Lawrence) O. 7. 135. d. (miſcall'd in Maps) 
193. its Current, W. 107. no Land-Breezes, 33. | 
C. St. Lucas in California, O. 245. 272, 5. ſee California. 
I. Sancta Lucia, 3 by the Caribbe-Indians, C. 4. 5. O. 485. 
Luconia, I. Spaniſh Trade, &c. d. O. 307. 383, 4, 7. Proſpect, 


85. Winds, 383, 9. Gold, 387. Iron, 43 1. Indians, 383, 4, 7. 
foe Acapulco Ship, Manills, Pangafanam. lands N. of it 442. 


Acao in china, free Port, Government, & c. d. O. 418 S. 107. 
) 8 Macaſſer in Celebes, O. 447. Slave-Trade, 456. Bug- 
aſſes, S. 108. 3 
: Maccaw-tree and berry, where, O. 20. C. 109. 
Maccaw-bird, where, 5. 128. 
Macheats or Long-knives, where valued, O. 13. C. 41. 119. 
Spaniſh Mackril, d. C. 71,2. | ; 
Madagaſcar I. (St. Laurence] its Land- Tortoiſe, O. 102. quar- 
relling Negro's, and ſale of them, 301. Shipwrecks, 5 11, W. 109. 
Winds, 19. Sucking-fiſh, 54. us'd for catching other fiſh, 110. 

Maderas, its fine Proſpect, S. 179. ſee F. St. George. 

Magellan kill'd at Laconia, O. 307. 

Str . of Magellan, O. 30, 4 Seals there, 90, 

Maggots in Fruit, O. 123. | 

Maguella Valley, d. O. 2511. 

Maho tree and bark, Cordage of it, O. 37. and Cloth, W. 1 10. 

Mabomet aniſm, where and how, O. 325. 33 1, 8. 454. 490. S. 4. 
128. 137, 8. 180, 1. W. 55. ſee Circumciſion, Hogs, Moſque, 
Prayers, Ramdam, Sabbath, Waſhings. | 
Le Mair's Streights, d. O. 81, 2. 

Maiz or Indian Corn, where, O. 12, 9. 48. 59. 122, 3. 141, 
151, 9. 167. 176. 240, 4. 259. 260, 5,6, 8, 9. 270, 1, 9. 281, 2. 
C. 113, 9. 128. none, O. 426. 433. the Gram of the W. Indies, 

"I © 4 > INFN Oo and 


General Index. 
and of Birds there, 426. where a Commodi 

1d B er 1 4 8 2 E a 
Malabar, Famines ther there, and i vg Children, 8.37, 8. $0. bel 
Pepper, 188, + GAs Weber, 8 3. 


, == deres a t a irs Q 394. 40l. $ 


. 4. dangerous for O. 439- S. 4. 5. 10h, g, 
8 1. its Winds, O. 3 51. . t. Tides, 99. Dutch Gun 
Ships there, S. 163, 4, J. 173, 4. Catfiſh, x71. O. 149. (ce 4, 
— Streights, P. Dinding, P. Nuttee, P. Oro, Sincapore Streight, 
F. Timaon, P. Vero, See Sumatr —_— 

Malacca Coaſt and Prom. S. 4. low 158, 9. 170, 1. its fruits,#4 
163. 181, 2. uſe of Oil, O. 337. „tee Nies, P. Parſalore,Quedaand 

Malacca Town, touch d at, S. 4. 158. 163, 4. Harbour, 165, 176. 
Tides, W. 99. Pilots, S. 4. Fort, of Maſters, Markets, 
Trade,&c. d. 111, 5. 159 to 168, ho 3 Sloops, d. 8. 5. 
110, 1. ſee Dutch, its T 

Mal ayan Language, how 20d Where * O. 330. (the Lin 
$us Franca of the Eaſt) 155 b 5. 44+ 484.1194 5.0 . 128. 132, 
171. a {ſmooth To Oe. O. 393, 
513, J. not, S. 39. ere "the Valgar Tongue, O. 394 454 113, 
S. 128. 18 1. the Baſhean unlike it, O. 431. and Nicobarian, 473. 
yet a few words of it, ib. 482. fee 

Malayans (of Malacca, Sumatra, &c.) their Veſſels full of Men, 
O. 401, 2. their Arms, 401. 8. 176. 184. fight not in the rn 
bold and deſperate, G. 400, I. S. 108. 114. 165. 17,3, , 6,7. 1, 
haughty, 128. treacherous, 113. 181. O. 462, Frays wi 
400, 1. 518, 9.S. 110 to $15. 175, 6, 184. their Rs abus d, it, 
love Trade, 117. 165, 6, 7. civiliz'd by it, but aw'd by the Dutch, 
115, 7, B. 163, 8 $. 173, 4, 5. 181. fee Dutch Indians. Their 
Employments, 181, 2. love Opium, 166. and Cock-fighting, 184, 
have Houſes on Poſts, 180. fee Houſes, Floors. 

Maldive Ifles, Coco-Cordage there, O. 294, J. 

Mammee-tree and fruit, d. and where, O. 187, 8. 101. 119. 
187. 202. 

Wild Mammee, d. a 202, 

Mammee-ſappota, d and where, O. 203, 4. 

Man of War, Bird, d. and where, O. 49.132. 473. C. 23, 4 
(their Policy) 5, 6. 45. 69. 109. | 

Man of War Lagene, in Campeachy, C. 92, 3, 4. 101. 

Manatee, d. and where, O. 2. 9. d. 33, 4, J, (how taken) 6,7. 
41. (mall) 381. (thy) $639. 547+ C. 73. 109. 128. thongs of 
the Skin, 35. 2 k of hearing, 37. but not of ſight, 454 Manatee- 
graſs, d. 34. C. 109. a male freſh-water Manatee, d. ib. 
Mind mia ny than the V. Indian, O. 32 1. (ce Moskito s. 

Manchineel, trec and fruit poiſonous, d. and where, O. 39.40. 


C. 32, 3 Ma! larins 


a. 
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General Andes. 


Mandarins dx Nobility of we) », their Power, State, Man- 
hers, Cc. S. 16. 29, 42-50, 1,2, (91, 2 IT G5. 76. 80. Eumuchs, 
95 2, 3, 4, J. 96. 0 Achin, ſee Orom . 3248 

Mangera I. I. and T. d. O. 8 
Mangaſtan- tree and fruit, 1 124 8. 161 

Mang n d. and Where, O. 391, 2. S. 23. 124. 
16 1227 Achar or Pickle, O. 303. hs. of 

Jung 76e nod Bird, whete and What, $i 

Mangrove-trees and their kinds, (white, black, red,) and Mai: 
grove · land, d. and N d. 54, 5. 112+ 119, 150, I; 5, 6: 
194. 217. 221. 264. S. 124. C. II, 24, 6, 7, 8. 30, 1, 2. 49.51, 2, 
| 85 2 107. 118. W. 35.93, 5. ers growing to their Roots, 


Mails 1. Harbour Shipping there, and Tratks 4. O. 345, 6. 
337, 2, 3. 383, 7, 8. (P. Condore, a good Stage V. ſee Guam) 
394, 405, 6. C. 121, 0 5. ſee Acapulco Sd Pa & of the 
Coaſt, Manilla threatned by the Guneſe O. 331. their actors there 
and Gaming, 410. an ri man ſettled there, 388. ſee Spaniards. 
3 2CO, ſee Tobacco, 

Manggrs of People, Moral Qualifies, Oc. What and where, — 
Gord, . and e 8. 44. 400, S. 59, Patient, 
0. 432, 3. C. 116. Obedienk, tb. 8. 42, O. 55 Quiet and, begs? 
able, and Chearlul, &c. 525 HY to be 56770 not, S. 95.) 
C. 115, 6. Juſt and true, O. 433, J. (ſaid to be 477. not, S. 95.) 
$50 5 he uſtice, Puniſhment, Cooteored in 88 7 116. 

ing modeitly, 4 ca Y. Neat. a Tight, #5, 454. 
Es 100 1:gent," 425 2, 174. 181. Nc 4 


& & 


Aﬀable, Counts” and Civil, O. 297. 391. 434, J. 486. 490 
50. 18 . Holpnable, Civil to Strangers, Eaſily acquaint 
with them, O. 12. 19. 20, 1. 78. * Us 400. 433. to 9. 482, 6. 
499 8. 84. b 112. Natur on, O. 350. 432... 
idle, Proud nd, Hanghty, lara Inſo- 
Req Y. _ S. 30. 128. 138. 55, 110, fullen K. born, 
0. 8, 44, Implacable and Cruel, 326. S. 83, W. tos. Revenge- 
fl, ba. 8. 326, 358, 374. (lee Poioning) 8 18 1. Sly and Tréa- 
us, ib. O. 38. 362, 4. 370. (ſee R. Laut) 401, 2, Oppreſ- 
0 1 85. ie and BY ſaid to be, 95. contrary to O. 477. 
Thieviſh, ib. Jo. 128. 138, 9. O. 76. 18, 326, 356. Oyer- 
reaching, 5 5. 370. Wheedling and dae Noe. 
252, 7. Beggi 27, 70, ut modeltly) 433 W- 
{pirited, nee 8 S in iſ FO AC . Naſty in Diet, ſee 


nn , , 


15 


6 


Cookery ; in Habit, O. 537, 8, 9. Drink hard, 10. 369. 433. 
| Wanton and Pimps, S. 85. broſti 5 of Women, ſee Women. 
| Unnatural, ſee Parents, Children, Wives. ixt——Melan- 
| 2 and · thoughtful, 0. 127, C. 116. Injurious, O. 9. 11. 46, 7, 
| B ſubtle, S. 60. 138, 9. in awe of Princes ſcyerity, O. 326. 

8 than re- 
ported, 


Fierce, 1 and i 1 $74.3 167. 401% 8, le 


— 


De, ef Ee noe 2 word, 


JC * 4 309. 435, 
467, 9. 488. not hiking the ſame Houſe witir Styt 87,6. 
nor to drink after them, 501. ſee -Mehomeranz, Mage * 


a general Converſation with their Women, 327, 8. 267, 8, yet 
j-atous, 367. 374. loving to be 'yifited, S. $4. living in C 


O. 465. trom hand to mouth, vb.” 326. 1g60rafit of worki | 
Natural Qualities ES zen of "working, a6h 


Manta, d. O. 135. ronch'd at by Panama Ships, 5b, | 
MarntaCtures, ſee Callico's, Cloth, Earthen-ware Lacker-ware, 
Fen-, Leather, Moloflo's, N Palmero-works,” Pitch, Saf, 
Silks, Soap, Stockings, Sugar, Wine. See Commodreies. 
Morag Gulph, its Breezes. W. 3. Weather, 82, 3. The Gal. 
leonms and Barlaventa-Fleet touch there, O. x85, C. 126, 


Marble Rocks, where, S. 19. 20. 


Margarita, I. its © W. rz. Pearl Oyſters,” O. 173. 
The Armatls and Lerner touch there, 185. C. A 
Maria's Hles, d. O. 274, 5, 6. Fe { 


Maria I. of the Ladtones, ſee Guam. 


taken by Privateers, Inrr. III. quitted to them, 191, f. 
V. Mary's Image, a celebrated one, O. 4. one taken, 99.ſec Saints. 
Marks and Makmegs of Land off at Sea, O. 42. 59. 57. 82. 94, 5- 
111, 2, 8, 9. 120.2, 131, 3, 6. 147, 172, 4.216. 225, 230, 1,2,3,9 
242,4 8. 251, 2, 5, 6, 7. 261, 2, 3, 6, 7. 275, 9, 291. 309. 379. 
382, 4, 5, 9+ 390. 416. 447, 8. 454.9. 460. 530, 1. S. 9. 10, 1. 121. 
158, 9. 179. 180. C. 16. W. 56. 358. | 
Markets and Proviſion, what and where, S. zo. 12. 136. 162,3. 
Marmalade, a Commodity, where, O. 44. 99. 174. 
Done. 
rria „C. 114,5. 334. W. 111, 2. 
Sancta — and its High-land, d. 041 low Coafts ro the 
E. and W. 424. Rains, 44. Breezes n 40. Stock- 
fiſh To, C. 58. the Galleons and Barlaventa-Flcet touch there, 
126. O. 185. We bg | 
St. Martin's High-land, d. C. 16. 42. 123. Breezes, W. 34. 43. 
Den Maſcarin's IL. or Engliſh Forreſt, its Land- Tortoiſe, O. 102. 
Masking us'd in Churches, where, O. 127. C. 115. 
Maſſacl an, d. O. 265. | a . | 
- Mafts of Ships, O. 3 94. 412,3. S. 64. x91, . ſee Timber, Trees. 
1 where, S. 60. 
 Matique Gulph, O 225, 7. 
Maws of Goats eaten, how anfl where, O. 429. 430. 
Maxentelbo Rock, d. 0. 267. e eo 
Mayo I. of the c. Verds, d. and its Governour trepan d, O. 75 
al Megs Heh O. 347. r 512,3, 4. 1 _ 
itants, their Painting, Ornaments Sc. 514; J, 6,7- 
Feoly, * 9 Mechanick, 


Salle Maris R. T. and Gold Mines, d. O. 758, 9. 175. 13, 4.5. 


Freges Mes F. Fes 


1, 


* 
* 
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8 


— 
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Panub, $ acrificios, Tompeque. © See Campeachy, Fucaran, Florida > Its 


93, 5+ 
St. Michael's Mount, and T. d. O. 122, 


ordinarily, where, W. 111. 


364, 5,8, 9.378, 9. 381. 515. Ship-worms, 362, 3. Arts, Manu- 


ly defir'd with the Erg 


Mechanics, $.'4 1. 60. 10, 6. 191. ſre Artificers. 
 MelindeBay, Calms there, W. 20. e 
Melons, Where, O. 222. 8. 23. Musk-Melons, 124. O. 302.315, 
Water-Melons, 134. 303. 313. 418. 420. S. 124. 063. 

Melory- tree, Fruit, and Bread, O. 478. 480, 8,9. 490. 

Men, fee Bodies, Cuſtoms, Governmeat, Manners, 


at in, S. 39. 5 1,65; Acbin, 122, . 134, . 
lara, 162; 4. Free, who ſo calfd, ©. 377. 8 135, 6 
Ange in Siam; a Maſſacre of the &ngliſh there, S. 157. 
_ Meride in Fucutan, d. C. 14. 113. „ * t 
Meſchaſspi/R: Breezes near it, W. 34. ad . 
Nes, 2 Gold Coin, what and where, O. 304. S. 132. 
Mexico Kingdom, and W. Coaſt of it, Where low, 4x5. its 
Trade-winds, W. 12. 25. Breezes, eathær, 834 Currents, 
108, (mall Green Turtle, O. 107. , 177. thing, 243. little 
peng Or Trade at Sea, 243, 4. 251. 267. molt within Land, 
and Carriage, 260, 1. 277. Silver, 269. People thin at the 
Coaſt, and poor, 2 50, 1, 5,7, 8. 261. ſee Indians, W. Rich and 
pleaſant parts of n, ſce Olima, Guatimala, YValderss, For other 
places, d. ſee the Map, O. 24. nt. 
New Mexico, mutinous Indians, and rich Mines conetal d, O. 
272, 3. C. 54. Spaniſh Trade, how far, O. 225. (ce the Map, 24. 
Mexixo Bay, and. its Coaſt, Trade- Winds, W. 15. Breezes, 34:49. 
Storms, d. 66 to 3. Currents, 105. Oyſter-bank near it, C. 28. 
us Main Port, 12 5. Courſe of its Plate and Barilla venta Fleet, 56. 
O. 180. ſee Alvarado, Ls Vera Cruz, Guaxace, Haniago, Mechaſops, 


Indians no great Friends to the Spaniards, C. 122. me 

Mexico City, Paſſengers and Ports to it, O. 185. 244, 5. 215. 
Salted Shrimps a Commodity there, C. 127, 8. | 

Mice, where, C. 63. 


3 
St, Michael's Gulph, O. 5. 4. 193. Weather, W. 33. Tides, 


Milk ſowre (Tire) for Fluxes, S. 148, Han ib.) drank 


Mindanao, d. Coaſts, Towns, Rivers, Harbours, Soil &c. O.3 9. 
310. 346,7, 8, 9. 357,8. 362, 7, 9. 378, 9. 384. Weather and 
$321, 2, 3. 346, 7, 8. 353, 4, 7. 360. 370. W. 39. bloods, 

O. 360. City, k. and Houſes on &c. 328, 9. 330. 346, 8, 9. 
357,8, 360, 2, 5. 479. S. 180. Plenty, O. 305. Vegetables, 3 10, 1. 
315, 6. 320. 347, 8. 511. Animals, 33. 320, 1. 346, 7, 8. 358. 


lactures and Urenfils, 315. 327. 331, 2. 360. 515. 8. $31, 181. 
Shipping and Trade, O. 335. 338 OG. 394, 6. 360, 3. ſeeming. 
iſh, err Spantards hated, Der 

Cc 2 
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General Index. 
fear'd, ib. 331. once had a Commerce with-Manilla' 
305. ſubject to them, 33 1. Advantage of 'ſettli 
danao and way thither, 349. 350,:1, 2. Opp 
for it, 316, 7. 331. 349. 30, 2, 4. anai ans (ſee Alforee, 
Hil anoons, Sologwes,) and Mindani ans peculiarly ſo call'd; d. their 
Perſons, Cloaths;Qualities,&c., 324 to 8. 334 to 8. 340, 1, 2, 6, 8, 
356 to 9. 361, 2, 4 to 9. 370, 4, 8. S. 129. Eating and Enter. 
tainments, O. 311, 9. 329. '355 t0-9. 365, 8, 9. What Betle 
beſt liked, S. 24. Marriages and Diſeaſes, O. 334. Weapons and 
way of Fighting, 337, 8, 9. Sports, Ornaments, '-Muſfick and 
Dancing Women, ib. to 342. 36 1. Comrades and Pagallies, 31), 
8. 358, 9. 364, 5. 373. Wies and Concubines, 328. 334 tos, 


Spantant, 
at Ma- 


66, 7, 8. 374. Languages and Learning, 327. 330, 1. 431, 
Religion, Moſ 338. Circumciſion, &c. 337, 9. 349, I, 2,3. 
369. 370. Ram 


343. 359. 361. Waſhings and Hogs 
ne 343, 4. Baprizd, Ns. Go and Ku 
is Perſon, Qualities, &c. 326. 331, 4, 5. Wives and Children, 
325. 33% 6. zat, 2, 9. 353. Brother, ſee R. Last. Was, 325. 
337. 444. State, S. 143. Preſents, &. O. 3 54, 5, 7. Puniſhments, 
356, 7. 367. Engliſh at Mindanao, 349. 355, 6. 370. Sea- 
men revelling, 373. See Comrade and Pagally. See 

Iflands near, 33 . 346. 443. See Meangis, 

Mindoræ I. 2 305. d. 382. Streights, 384. 

Mines, ſee Silver, Gold, Bullawan; where none, C. 122. 
Miſhlaw of Plantains, what and where, O. 314. 
Miſſionaries and Miſſions. in the E. Indies, O. 477. S. 93 to 

8 if | 285 

'Miſts and Fogs, where, O. 94, 5. W. 5o, r. where no Rain, 


78. | 

Miſtakes: or Errors, Geographical, &c. as to Point Garachina, 
and C. St. Lorenzo, O. 193. the breadth of the Oceans and great 
Continents, 288, 9. 290. Sun's Declinat ion, 377, 8. Mindana 
City and Harbour, 309. 310. N Holland Coaſt and Shole near it, 
461, 2. Gallapago's, 100. W. 57. 96. Iſthmus of America, 93, 4 
J. Tides in the South Sea, ib. Trade-Winds, 15. Cold Land 
Breezes, 42. Omiſſions in Sea- charts, O. 382. 443. Defects, 41%. 
444. 454. As to the Claye Countries, 447. Feoly, 5 17, Du Queſir 
Fight, 522. Cold at the Cape of God Hope, and S. Wind, 525. 

anatee at St. Hellena, 547. Canibals, 484, 5, 6. Mangallan, 4 
125, Malgyan at Tonquin, 59. in confounding Alligator aud Cro- 
codile, C. 74, 5, 6- Mouptain-Cow and Hippopotamus, 192. to 7. 
Arek and Betle, S. 54. as to Gedars never being Wormecaten, G. 
25. the Acapulco-Trade, O. 2436. | 

Mogul,Engliſh ſerve him, O. Jof, 9. War with him, S. 14678 

Mole to keep off Floods; d. and where, S. 49. 

Molinbo, cabenbo, & c. Negro's dance at N. and F. Moon, W. 5g. 

Moloſſo's, Where, O. 188. | 
GT. wage M Monaſtery, 
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General Index. 

Monaſtery, Spa#iſ, where, O. 42. of Nuns, 124. 

Money brought from Japan, S. 15. of Acbin, 132. Trade hin- 
dred 228 want of it, 41, 2. 51. where none, W. 111; Cacao 

goes inſtead of it O. 62. C. 20. Money- Change Momen, 8. 60. 
5 dl 142, ſee Coin, Pieces of Eight. 

Mankeys,: eaten eaten and Where found, O. 14. 20; 1. 39. (black and 
little) 178, 3. 812. 320. S. 124. (d. and 1 59. can 

_ Manmouth I. d. O. 385. 422, 5,6, 8, 9.436. 4 
Manſoors; ſee Among Wind. 17 i ; 

Moon, influencing T1des, where, W 50,8. Gn 10053, 6, 

7. not, 51, 2. Trade-winds, 18, 9. Storms, 60. 72. S. 36. Lunar 
r Eclipſ lipſe, 147. Dancing at N. and Full, O. Toh. Was 11m. 

Half moon Proes, di and Where, S. 3 18 
_ Moors, who in E. India, O. 507,8, 9. S. 146. 15 162; 1 
- Moro de Porcos, d. O. 211. | 
Aroon d, here and when NMen ſaid to be, C. 9. OT 

Villa de Moſe taken, C. 109. 110, d. and Trade, 110, 1, 9! . 

Moskito ( Moſquito * Indians, their Qualifications, Country, 
Habit of Body. way: of Living, Ingeny, Sc. d. O. 7. 8. 9. 10, 1. 
85. Dextrous ſtriking of Fiſh, and management of Canoas, I. 2. 
35,6, 7. 160. 234. 277. 4/3. C. 13. 109. Hiſt. of one left at 7. 
fernando s, O. 84, 5, 6. love Engliſh and Engliſh. Names, 86, 7. 
breed up I. Gret, 181. 

W cr . or Gnade where O. 356, 7. C. 82, 120,—Cove, 
68, 

- Moſques, where, O. 338. 8. m4 130, 7. 

Moſs, Turtle feeding/on it, O. 104. long on Trees, 132. 

: Mould, fee Soil. 

Mountains interrupt the Atmoſphere, W. 78, 9. gather Clouds 
and Rain, bt. 4. 5, 6. Burning, ſee Volcans. Yielding Gold, ſee 
Bullawan Gold Mountains, what and where, O. 22. 42. 59. 94, 
J. 118, 9. 131, 6. 153. 162. 174. 216. 224. 231, 9. 242. 251, 2 
6. 262, 3 10. 347. 378. 380, 2, 4, J, 7. 442, 7. 460.531, 3. 545, 6- 
8. II, 9. 20, 2. 64. 421, 3. 133. C. 7. 8. 32, 8. 101, 8. 111. 9, 123. 
W. 78. 83, 4, 5. s 

Blue Mountain, and Monte Diabolo, in Famaica &. and 

The Mount in Zucatan, d. C. 10, 1, 6. 22. and 
C. Mount or Miſerada in Guinea, "its Winds, W. 14, 5. 51 

Mountain-Cow, ſee Ante. 

Mount ſerat, I. Storm there, W. 7 

Mouths, people of large and wide; Q. 325. 444. middle ſiz'd, 
427. little, 395. (yet pretty full) C. 115. 

Mozambique, Ambergrieſe, O. os Trade, W. 108. 

1 fiſh, where, 126. 

Mu er- Key, or Womens I. C. 8. 9. 

Mullatto's and Maſteſo s, who and where, 00 86.249.250, 5 C. 122. | 
Mulberry: tree and fruit, whar, where, and how us d, S. N 


— 


General Index. 
Males, * — O. 99. 249. 250. 277. C. 122. b 
Mullets, Where, O. 32 1. S. 128. C. 17. 
Anil, 2 n 7 
| where, O. 153. 17 toe . 
Muſick, where us d, W. — Re hein Br 1 
, Strumſtrums: That of the . Indians O. 127. 
8k, where a Commodity S. 61. whence and how got, 64. 
Musk-kernels, Musky Aena Eggs of the a der de n 
3 « Commodity, W a 


py 


= 
7 Pn. a A , 
#.* 7 F 


d * of 0 left Thumb RES 0: 2 
e 


Naked, People going at a Cloth about the mid- 
F 1 ſhort Petticoat, O. 11. 32, 2. 40, 4%. 479+ — or 


Thong wit Graſs or Leaves, 464.5. or Apron of 


110. 
Sir 7. miſeformed; wits Ovens: 
an I of Cob ces near it, G. 475. 


Na 1. d. 

Natal, d. O. 16. 21 1. | 

Nate Winds. W. 19. Tides, 9. R. and Country, Product, 
Ape „ Scc. d. 108, cc. R. and Hippopotawms, d. C. 104, 


2 Philoſophy learnt, where, 8. 6a. 

Needles, a Commodity, where, C. 119. 

Negro's, where and w at, O. 175. 195. 200. 534. fee N K. 
landers, Hottentots, Natal, 2 baſh Men; a Bark tull of them, 
154. taken, 158. advantage might have been made of 15h, 
9. Trade for them, C. 99. O. 46, 7. 154. Wars and fale 
another, 5 10. Spaniſh arm'd, 64. 270. incourag'd in Jomineerin 
over the Fells C. 116. Subject to to Leg-worms, 90. Negro's Hair 
and Guiney Negro' Coal black, O. 464, Trial by bitter Water, 
8. 83. thoſe of Sherboro R. Hoſpitable, O. 78. 

Nellegree Hills in Bengal, S. 145. 
Wy Nets L F iſhing, what and where, o. 395: 8. x8, 9. 130. 1. 

% 

293 I. a Hurricane there, W. 70. 


New Year, ſee Year; New Moon, ſee Moon; New Holland, cc. 


| ſee Holland, See 
New-England Indians, exploit of ſome of them, C. 1 31. 
Newfoundland, a cold Country, C. 2. its Trade protitable to 
England, 131. Penguins, O. 97. 1 High Coaſts and deep Seas, 
423. 
Nigean, Prov. of Tonquin, 8. 21. luſty Men and good Eaters, 


71. 
Nicaragua, L. Trade bi it, and. its n 0. 115. See Blood - 
wood, | Nicobar, 


| General Index. 
Nicobar Iſles, d. O. 476. Commodities and different Characters 
of the Inhabitants, 477. with S. 94, 5. Ambergrieſe, True and 
Counterfeit, O. 72, 3. 477. 4#t, 2. Canoas, 480, 1. See | 
Nicobar I. properly fo call'd, d. O. 477, 8. its\Fruits, Animals, 
Plantations, 478, 9. 480. See Melory. The Inhabitants, their 
Habit, Language, Houſes, way of Life, Diſpoſition, &c. 478, 9. 
4#2,6,8, 5 496. Proesor Canoe's, 4.480, 1,6,7, 8, 9. 492. 
Night,t moſt Rain in the wet Seaſon, dee re and 
Dapcing, (hana, 18 127. 459. 541. Fires. ſeen, 
45 Don heard; 458. - A 4 
7 202-1 ron in Famaice, C. 38. 9. 
Noddy Bird, d. O. 53 4 
Nombre de Dios, now a Ruine, O. 58. 
r 
Nort orms, North-Banks, ag1 
d. W. 60, 1, 2. 71. 105, 6, C. 21. chocalatta North, = d. W. 
60 


North Sas, ſtore ot Seak, O. 30. Nerch-Bas | See Alantich. 
North Weſt and North -Eaſt Paſſages, how to be tried, O. 273, 


4 5 | 
| Noſes, where People of ſhort and low, O. 32. 325, 6. 427. 
thick, 32. and flat, ib. 326. 539. high or Ayuiline, 44. 297. 395. 
407. large, 407. ſmall, 170. 326, mean bigneſs and well propor- 
tioned, 395. 478, S. 40. 128. C. 115. W. 110. 

Nuke-mum, a Pickle, what and where, C. 28. 30. 

Nurſe Fiſh, d. and where, C. 25. 35. 

Nutmegs,, where, O. 316. 447. 513. a Commodity, and Price, 

mell or tall 


1 


S. 152, Wild or Baſtard Nutmegs, without ſ 0.391, 2. 
Pulo Mete, Water and Proviſions, S. 4. 


x = A; 


ON ing Ships, O. 2. 
N Oaks, the only ones ſeen by the Author in the Torrid 
, , $3» bes : | 
Geil nd how ws'd, O $ 
, What, where, a w ws'd, O. 429. 490. S. 5. 13, 4. 75. 
Y beſt Looms or Handles, of what Wood, 54. 118. * 
Oath of Allegiance, where and how taken, S. 82, 3. i 
Obſervations taken of the Sun, O, 82.281. lee Latitudes by Ob 
1 Offerings to Idols, fleſh, O. 411. butnt ſticks, 412. ſee Paper. 


< MY WWW V7 


q Oil, a Commodity, where, O. 442, 3. 196. 214, of Coco-nnts, 


how made, 294. where ud (and Palm-Oil) for _— the 

Body, 537, 8. Train-Oil of Seals, where to be had, 50. C:26,7,8. 
of Sea- Turtle, O. 109. 110. 399, (and of Forpuſſes) S. 6. 8. ſweet 
Oils us'd againſt Harmatans, W. 50. 4 | 
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General Index. 


Ola Wives, Fiſh, where, S. 128, ied | 
Oleta R. d. O. 267. g 4 

Omba 1. d. and Wes and Sholes near it, 0. 45⁵. ” 

. One-buſb Key, ſee Buſh. | | 
Onions, where; S. 23. 127. 

4 a valuable Commodity, where, $. 154. 165, 6. 


Oranges, what and where, O. 258. 291. 311. Can chain aud 
cum quit) S. 23, 4. 4. 90, z. 124. 163. 181. G 6. 94. 
Orange I. d. O. 385. 421, 2, 9. | | 
Ornament, of Dancing Women, O. 340. 1342. of ſe⸗ "+ 
veral People, 32. 326, 7. 407, 8. 418, 9. 427. 456+. 464+ 479. ar 
514, 5. $37, 8, S. 40, 1. C. * W. iir 1 | pre 
Pulo Oro, S. 5. | 100 
Oromkeys of Achin, O. 500, 8. 147, 25 35 * | Pa 
Oſtridg ſee Eliriges. t e 
Otogue I. d. O. 20. — | / 
Otta, ſee Anatta, a 
Oven made in Sand, O. 275. a fence from Fire, S. 45, 6. 
Out- cry of Fiſh at Malacca, manner of it, S. 163. a 
Outlagers of Boats, what, O. 2 99. 480. how ſerviceable, 4% l 
492, 5, 7. ſee Proes, Id 
Oyſien, Oxliee-tania, and Pearl-Oyſters,what and where, O.;. 
153. 17354, 6, 7. S. 9. 22 * 8 e f 
| 5 C. 
Acheca I. O. d. Ws; 196, 9.206. * 
Pacifick-Sea, what properly ſo, O. 94. and hòu / made ſo, 
W. 78, 9. 83. Dews and Miſts tho' no Rain, 78. O. 94. and great 1 
Waves, ib. healthy Coaſt, 153. f 
| Paddles, how and where us d, O. 299. W. 38, 9. 65, 


Padres, ſee Prieſts (Spaniſh.) ] 
Pagally, what and Where, G. 327, 8. 358.364, f. 377-S- Va | 
Pageants, O. 3 40, 1. Pageant Princes, ſee Bona, Q. of Acvin- 
Pagoda's, Idol Temples, what and where, S. 56, 7. 90, 1, 2. 15% 7 


Pagoda, Coin, how much, O. 50g. 0 
= _ ,  Paita, ſee Payta. p 
3 Painters, where, 8. 60. 136. O. 409. painting the Body, where 
and how, 514. 537. the Teeth black, S. 41. 1 
Palaces, d. S. 47, 8. 130. ſee Houſes. : 
Pa ankin, of the Sultan 0 Mindanao, O. 341. Fli 


= . Palimbam in Sumatra, its Pepper-Trade, O. 497. 
Pallacat in Coromandel, O. 522, Why deſerted, W. 74. 
Palm- Tree, and Dwart-Palm or Palmero-Royal, 4.0. 248. 318, 
and thatch, 328. d. S. 46, 7. C 79. 115. | 
| Palm-Wine, O. 78. whence, 248. | 
* Oil, where uſed for anointing the Body, O. 5 37. 


* N 
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Palma- 
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General Index. 


palma- Marie, d. and where, O. 272, 3. 

Palmeto, and Works and Thatch of it, 4. and where, O. 1 50, 1. 
300. 328. 335. 412. 479. S. 46, 7. C. 11. 49. 79. I14, 5. 127. 

C. Palmas, Coaſt and Winds, W. 16. 38. 50, 1. Weather, 80. 

R. Palmas, C. 120. | | 

Palo de Campeche, Logwood; why ſo call'd, C. 47. 

Panama Bay, its Coaſt, O. 186. low, 34. 425. Bonnds, 164. Ri- 
vers, 178, Ship-worms, 363. Raim, Air, &c. 186. W. 83, Winds, 
17, 9. 34, J. 40. O. 186, Tides, W. 95, 6. Iſlands, 95. d. O. 174, 
5, 193, 9. 200, 2, 6. 211. fee the Map, O. 1. 

Panama City, d. O. 178, 9. 186. its ſtrength, 205. whence its 
Proviſion, 176. its Commerce with Portobel, 179. 184, 5. Courſe 
towards Lima, 4. 135. 167. and trom Lima thither, 200, 1. Old 
Panama burnt, 178, . 

Panay, a Spaniſh I. unfrequented, O. 382. Fires in the night, is, 

Pangaſanam ¶ Pangaſſinay) of Luconia, d. O. 383. 

Pangaſinam in Sumatra, its Pepper, S. 182, | 

Pan-tile, ſee Roofs. | © 

Panuk, R. and City, d. C. 127, IH 2 

Paper, what and Where made, S. 60, 1. burnt in Sacrifice to 
Idols, 58, 9. O. 396. | | 

Parades in Spaniſh Towns, O. 219. 269. 387.C. 46. 

Parakites, where, O. 321. 392. 426. 458. S. 26. 128. 181. 

6 


Jo | 
Parents play away Children, where, S. 42. fell them, 
37, 8, 9. 5o. their Daughters to Husbands, ib. ſee Chil- 


en. 

pulo Parſelor, d. S. 158, 9. 5 

Parracota, Fiſh, d. (ſometimes poiſonous) C. 7r, 2. 

Parrots, where and what, O. 39. 32 1. 392. 8. 26. 128, 18 1. C. 
65. 118. (a ſine ſort, d.) 128, 9. n 

Partridges, where, S. 26. 

C. Paſſao, d. O. 162. No L. Breezes, W. E 3. its Currents, 107. 
Paſſage-Fort in Famaica, Salt-Earth, C. 18. Breezes, W. 36. 
o He North-Weſt and North-Eaſt, how to be attempted, 

2737 4+ "AE | 

Paſſange-Fonca, O. 499. 500, 1, 2. S. 118. 133, 4. 

Paſtla R. ſee Coolecan. 
Paſtures, where, O. 2 18. 231. S. 14. 21. ſee Savannahs. 
Patagonia, a Stage to Eaſt-· India. O. 351, 2. Arrow-heads of 


Flint, 85, 6. 


Pate Bay, great Calms there, W. 20. | 
Pattache, à Spaniſh Galleon, its Courſe, O. 185. 
Payillions to fleep in, a Commodity, C. 41. neceſſary, 80. 
Paving of Streets, S. 47. ſee Floors. 1 
St. Paul's I. O. 175. 206. 5 
Paunches 
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General Index. 


Paunches of Goats, how dreſſed and eaten, O. 439. 430. 
Peas, where growing, O. 333. in ö 

Peacock, a Bird like it, where and what, W. 109. 

Pears, where growing, O. 532. 

Pearl, Pearl-Oyſters and Filkery, where and what, O. 4. 
173, 4, J. 244. S. 8. 89. Mother of Pearl, where 800d, 0. 
17 . | | ' 

Pearl-Ifands by Tonquin, S. 11. = 
Pearl-Ilands in the W. Indies, ſee Corn-Iſlands, 
Pearl-Iſlands, Or Kings Iſlands by Panama, O. 171. d. 175, 6, 75 

8. W. 55. ſee the Map, O. 1. 1 
Santa Pecaque, ſee Centiquipaque. 

Pecary, where, O. 9. 12, 8, 39. 169. C. 55. 96. 

Pecul, how much, S. 132. 

Pedro-Point in Famaica, hard to double, W. 32. Currents, 


101. | ws: 
Pepw, its Achar, O. 391. Women proſtituted there, 395. Ship- 
wrack'd Men kept there, S. 8. its Jars, 98. low Coaſt, rich Pg - 
da and Image, and Commodities imported, 151, 2. 
Pelicans, 4. and where, C. 69. 70, 1.5. 26. 
Penguin, Bird, d. and where, O. 97. 146. (Eggs) 159. 
Penguin Fruit, yellow and red, d. and where, O. 263. (. 


94. | 
Pentare I, d. and Smoaks and Fires ſeen on it, O. 459. 
People all leſs Savage than thought to be, O. 484, 5,6. Cour 
try populous and poor, S. 40, 1. ſee Poor, Manners, Cuſtons, 
C. 


o 


Pepper, where growing; and Trade, S. 8. 65. 110, 1, 2, 3,5, 
6,7. 127. 158. 164, 6. 178. 180, 1. d. 182, 4. O. 400. heats 
Water in Ships holds, 525. Meat ſeaſoned with it, S. 129. 
Guinea or Cod-pepper, Sawce, d. O. 296. 313. Fiſh-pickle, (. 
124 Indian-pepper where, O. 10. | 

Periago's, ſee Canoa's. ; 8 

Perica I. Road ſor Panama Shipping, O. 184. d. 186. 

Perewinkles, Shell-fiſh, where, O. 174. ſcarce, 465. 

Perſia, Winds, W. 20. hot, 48. O. 504, 5. Pearl-Oyſter, 
174. ; ; | | 
Perw, Coaſt, Soil, Winds and Weather, O. 94, 5, 6. 140, 1,3. 
W. 12, 3, 4. 33, 8. 78, 9. 83. Tides, 96. Currents, 107. Rivers 
not perennial, 79. 80. 8. 35. O. 95,6. how far dry, and whence 
their Timber, 140. Cacao and Woollen whence, 152. E. I»di 
Commodities whence, 245. its Silver, ſee Pieces of Egli, P. 
| toſs, Buildings, ſee Churches Houſes. Rock-fifh, 91. ſee Aude, 

chili, Pacifick Sea, Gallapago's Illes. For particular Places, ſet the 
Globe-Map, O. Title; and the Map, O. 24. 

Petaplan Hill, d. O. 248. 

St, Peter St. Paul, R. d. C. 94.101, 7, 8. 


Pein 


„„ 


1 


— - 


4 


Petit Guævre, [ee Guavre, 
ble Preſent to an Indian, O. 13. of ſeveral 


ainting, Imag a 
Pies-Pond in Beef-Iſland in Campeachy, C. 77. 
Pigeons, where, O. 39. 177. 276. 321. 392. S. 128. 181. C. 65. 
d. - 5 fee Dow, Thus r 
Hlory, what an where, S. 78, 9. 
Pilots, where to be taken in, S. 4. 11. O. 149. 155. where un- 
I, 163. 224, 5. 
ilot-Book, a Spaniſh Manuſcript, quoted, O. 163. 198. 232, 9. 
240. 251, 3, J. 267. 272. 425. {ce Preface, Vol. 
Tices, where, O. 198. ſee 

Pinas- Port, O. 198. and 5 . 

I. of Pines by cuba, d. C. 30. to 7. Beaſts, Fiſh, Hunting, ö. 
75. 98. Mangroves, 32. Violences of the Spaniſh Gariſon there, 
31. Land-Tortoiſe, O. 102. Wet Weather, W. 85. 

Pine- apple, Fruit, where, O. 10. 291. 418. 420,6. S. 125. 163. 
181. C. 5. pine- drink, O. 10. ; 

Wild Pine, Shrub, 4. and its keeping Water, C. 56. 

Pipes, Muſical, where uſed, C. 115. ſee Hamboys, 

Pirates, Chineſe, routed, S. 106, 7. Maleyans, 157. 165. fallly 
ſuppoſed, 87, 8, 9. ſee Privateers, Buggaſſes, Rh 

' Piſcadore Iſſes, Harbour, T. Fort, Tartar Gariſon and Ship- 
PTB, O. 416, 7. Fruits, &c. 418. Liquors and Jars,419. Cloaths, 
410, 9. 


Piſco, its Wine, O. 196. 


Pitch, what and where, O. 223. 394. (ſee Tar) 398. (how 
ordered for coating Ships, (d.) 509. S. 8. Munjack, 4. C. 
130, 


Piura, d. O. : 
2 "EN LD 21 Planets, 


N General Hab. 
Planets, their Mot ions where ſtudied, S. 60. 7 


Plank not fawn but ſplit, O. 332. ſee Timber, 
Plantains, where, O. 9. 12, 9. 20, 1 * (ſet 2 ſhelter Ca- 


cao) 62. 74, 5, 7, 8. 122, 3. 141. 167, 8 « I75. 183, 7. 198, g, 
200, 2, 6. 253. 311, 3. $3556 2 17 455. 75558 4.23. 124, 
163. 181, C. 5. 9. 112. Tree Fruit, IT to 6. 185 


raiſed, 311, 2. in what Soil, Th. where valued, 13, 4, f. how 
eaten, A 426. Plantain-drink, 3 14, 5. Cloth, acl 25 where 
worn, ib. 327. 427. A peculiar fort at Md, with Seed good 
for Flures, 315, 6. ſee Bonano's. | 
Plantations, What and where, O. 9: 12, 4; 5,8, 9. 22. 114-175, 
348. 429. 18357 546. S. 130 of Cacao, O. 60, 1 2. Coco-turs, 
479. 480. Manz, 123. C. 112, 3. Cotton, 114. Tee of Plantains, 
Tobacco, Yams, e-Canes. When the Harveſt in theſe Plan- 
tions, W. $1, 2. ſuffering for waht of Rain, 84. Whete man+- 
by Women, O. 9. 429. 432, 3- Plantations where uſually 
gun with Plantains, 3132. 
Plata I. O. Intr. IV. V. 4. 192, 3. Tides, W. 69. 
Plate of Mexico, C. 125. fee Silver. Plate-Fleet, ſer Lina Ar 
mada, Barlaventa- Fleet. 
Plow and Plowing, how and where, O, 410. 
Plum- Trees and Fruit, ſee Coco- lum, Hog-plum. 
Poiſonous, Dye or Paint, S. 41. Food, fee Manchaneel, Part:- 
cooda. Bones, ſee Corroſo. Fins, ſee Cat-fiſh. Poiſoning, what 
and where uſed, O. 326. 374. how the Liver affected Wich it, 
398. Darts poiſoned, 41. Arrows, W. 108. 
Poles for ſeveral uſes, S. 26, 9. 47. 
Polar Winds, cold, O. 530: . Pole, Winds dende 544. 
Polygamy, where, O. 334. (the Sultan) 455. 514. 'S. Fo, 64. 
111. 
| Pomgranates, where and what, O. 532, 4. 8. 124. fee Man- 
aſtan 
. Ponds, Medicinal Herbs floating on them, S. 22,3. Duck-ponds 
26. Piſh-ponds, 27, 9. 48. 55. 
Pone tree, d. and its uſe, S. 2 . 
Ponticherri, French Fort, taken y "the Dutch, O. 522. 
Ponti ve Point, d. O. 258. 261. 
Poor People through want of Trade, O. 334. 395. S. 39. 412 
51. and with it, 64, 5. begging, 14. thieviſh, 30. fell Wives 
and Children, 37, 8, 9. 


Madre, or Nueſtra Sennora de Popa, rich OO 0, 


43. 
Popogaio's, Mexican Breezes, 5 W. 46,7. 
N An china Ware, made where and of what, O. 409. 
Moro de Portes, d. O. 211. 


Porcupines, Where, C. 59. 62. 8. 127. eaten, 128. 
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rk, 


| Get rer, 


14." Breezes — Courſe, W. 40. ſtonmy No 60. — 
Turtle to the Eaſt of it, O. 203, Plantains there, 313. Com- 
merce with Panama, ws fo 184, J. Goods taken, aod Air lickly, 
ib, Barla venta. Fleet touches there, C. 126. 7 
Portovico-Ifland, Trade, O. 227. Hog-Crauls,C.98, pts at, 126. 
Port- Royal in Campeachy, Harbour and Iſland, d. C. 48. 51. a vaſt. 
green Turtle there, d. O. 105, 6. L 
Per- Royal itt Famaits; nne 106. w. ze in- 
danger'd by a Storm, 65. otherwiſe uſeſul, 107. \ 

re e gest of c 

Port u ig and deep Seas, O. 423. P 70 n 
ven Iſdes poor, 70, 2, 4, J. Trade and Shipping, where, 307. 
383, 7, 8: 460. S. 145. W. 108. ſee Goa, Maran, places Loſt by 
them, 400. — (and wig fo 161, 2. W. 56. Diſcoveries of the 
E. Hy ea, O. 530. S. 16. their Courſe to Brazil, W. s. 
portuꝑueſe words where ſpoken, O. 479. © 

Poſole (poor Soul) an Indian Drink, d. C. 43. 113. 

poſſum (Opoſſum) Beaſt, where, C 59. 96. 

Poſts, Houſes built on them, how and ww, O. 151. 328, 9. 
454, 7. 479.8. 129. 245, 6. 180. 

Potato's, where, O. 9. 12, 4, 8, 9. 46, 8. 75. 141. 151. 311. * 
433,5, 7. 454. 458. the Leaves devoured by Locuſts, 430. where 
no Potato's, 480. 464; 6 

Potoſs, its Silver Wider to the Mexican, O. 269. 

Potters, where, S. 60. ſee Earthen Ware, Jars. - 

Poultry, (Dunghil Fowl,) Cocks and Hens, where, O. 122. 
240. 32 1. (how kept) 329. 406. 425.464. (like ours) 480, 9. 509. 
33. 5467 S. 25. 30. 163. 184. r rn C. 118. 128. 
W. 111. a wild fort, 4. O: 392, 3. 

Powder (Gun) a Commodity, where, C. 41. ill corn'd, and 
mo by _— one for his own uſe, S. 70. \ 99+ how by the Au- 

3 * ; 

— Sholes, — O. 339: coli 8. 7. 9. 705. 

Prata I. and dangerous Rocks, d. O. 405, 6. 

Prawns, where, of, 

Prayers, how und wins made, 0. 338. 343- - 57,8. 

Precipices, "Towns built on them, O. 425, 8. | 

Preſents expected, O. 328, 9. what D064 — made, 3549 5. 
301, 2, 3, 4. 354, J. 418. 9. 420. 47, 8. 500, S. 18. 

Prices of What and where, O. 127. 553. 356, 365. 437- 
47 9. S. 61, 132 4, 5. 1592, C. & 


2 9 ' * 4 3 ©. "7 F n 
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General Index; 


Prieſts, Spaniſh Padre's among Indians, O. 44.123, 5, 6, 7, 131. 
al wore & 2 


300, f, 3, 4, 8. 383, 7. C. 112, 4. power 
C. 114, 5. learn the Languages of the Indians, ib. ſee 


Heathen Prieſts, where and what, O. 396. S. 52, 


124.308. 


- of a Spice I. invites the Exgliſd to Trade, 350. 36. 
444, 6. 

Privateers, Bucceneers, always ſeek for Fiſh, O. 117, 8. and take 
Moskite-men with them, 1, 2. ſoon mutinous if in want, 146. 
venturous, 242. Signals to find each other, 252. their know 
of the W. India Coaſts, 27. Queries put to Priſoners, 27, 8. Com- 
miſſions taken from Petit Guavres, ib, 39. 68, 192. burnt Veſſel; 
they take, and fave the Nails, C. 47. e Canoa's well, r19. 
fleep on Deck, W. 87. oblerve Tides much, 9. Their Ravages 
in Jucatan, Campeachy, New Spain, and B. of Mexico, C. 12, 5, 3j. 
47. 53» 4+ 95, 8. 109. 110,1. 121,2,4,6. Cruiſings among the . Indie 
Coaſts and Iſlands, O. 26 to 66. Revelling, 30. Exploits, &c. 50, 
6, 8. 63, 8, 9. Repulle, 63. French, Ordinary Seamen, 30. Their 
Entring the S. Seas by the Cape-R. 129. by croſſing the Ihm, 
(and Return) Iner. III. 7. 11 to 24. 191, 6, 7. and firſt occaſion 
of it, 180, 1, 2, 3. entring by Sea, 83,4. Cruiſing, Occurrences, &. 
in the S. Sea, 93 to 278. ſeveral particulars relating to them, 
116,7. 153 to 8, 171, 187, 8, 9. 191, 6, 7. 202, 5, 8, 9. 113. 5,9 
220% 1, 3, 4. 241, 2, 3, 7. 254, J, , 9. 260, 1, 6, 7, 8. 270, 1, 7,8 
In the k. Indies, 358, 9. 364, J. 371, 2, 3, 4, 6. 439. 470. 481, 
506 to 511. (ce Pirates. | 

| Proceſſion at a Circumciſion, O. 340, f, 2. of Idolaters, 397. 

Proes, what and where, their make,Ourlayers,&c. d. O. 298, 9. 

oo. d. 335, 6. 397. 448. 450, 8. 475, 7. 480. d. 8. 5. d. 131, Proc- 
ttoms built upon, 121. {ee Boats, Outlayers, Paddles. 
Propheſie or preſage of the ſtirs in America, O. 180, 1. | 

Proſpects pleaſant, O. 42. 58, 9. 87. 111, 2. 135. 152, 7. 163. 
177,8, 9. 186,7. 202. 23 1, 3. 251,2, 3,8. 309. 384. 417. 478. 530, l. 
S. 14. 24. 179. C. 109. W. 109. 

Proſtituting of Women, ſee Women. | 

Providence I. C. 57. by whom ſettled, O. 33. 

Puebla Nova e O. Jer, III. taken, 2 4 

Pulo ſignifies Iſland, O. 389. fee Condore, Vby, Bee, 
Primice ſtones, where and whence, O. 230. 

Pumkins, where, O. 311. 426. S. 23. 45-187. 

Pumps (Spaniſh) for ips, how made, O. 443, 4. 

Pumple-Noſe, fruit, d. S. 124, 5. 163. 

Puns I. T. and Pilots, d. O. 149, Oyſters, 177. PREY 
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Puniſhments, what and where us'd, O. 356, 7. 367. 432. S. 27 
to 81, 3. 138, 9. 1 0 


Puri cation-City, 4. 
wild, and bft of it, where, S. 22. 


Q. 


Ualifications of People, Docil and Apprehenſive, 
ous, of good ind Wit, Active, Dexterous, &c. 


10. 35, 6, 7, 8, 298. 300. 326. 400, I. 429. S. 41, 2. 2 
7. 116 306 ' Artificers, Mechanicks, Proes, Jonks onks, Se. Learning, 


Quite of * ſee Manners, 
Quam, a Bird, 4. and where, O. rg. 39. C. 65. d. 66, 7. 


$5, 

1 Province of china, ſee canton. 

Queds, Codda, Oil uſed, O. $37. Trade, 501. S. 173, 8. 

of Achin, her State, . S. 141 to 8. 

Queriaſeo, ſee Corraſao, 

Dy ones Voyage, a Fight related i af 1 O. 522. 3, 

Luibo (Cobaya) I. and its other Keys or ulands, — 1 
141 J. 


„ Cantarras I. 213. ſee Canales I. 


Cicero I. d. O. 212, 5. a 
Quick-Silver, WES, and a er O. 245. * 


where 2 732 
La, 2e Cloth Sante 3 O. 142, 3. 152. City 
and Gold Mines, d. 152, 3. Bas, ſickly Air, and rich Rivers, 


164, 9. 


R. 


Accoons, or Indian Conies, and Rats, O. TY 276. C 

6. 32. a 

Rack, fee Arack. 

Rafts, foe Bark-Logs. 

Rags, a Commodity, where, O. 489. 

Raje's, Princes, abus'd, S. 184. ſee R. Laut. 

Rain, what, when and where met by the Author, &. 4. 14, 

6 to 21. 79. 83. 199. 360. 414, f. 438.49. 46 1. W. 35. where 

and when much uſual, O. 44. 108. 153. 167. 173. 195. 230. 322. 

300. 5. 34:6, 149. C. 33: 79. W. 19. 52.62, 8, 9. 72, 8. 80, 2 to 6. 

pleaſant, 58. Seaſon a Rains in particular places, when and how, 
„186. 207. 297.321, 2, 3+ 360. 394. S. 34. 148, 9. 180, 1. W. 52. 

ſee Seaſon, Weather. 8 molt ſubject to Rain, 78. 80, 2, 3 

and Mountains, 83, 4, 5, 6. much from a ſmall Cloud,87,8. 13 4 


1 


General Trdex. 
done by them, 8. 37, 8. F. loods cauſed, ſee Floods. Rivers made 
by them, 35: O. 95, 6.” whoſe overflow fattens the Land, S. 3,6 
Rain where a ſign of Land nigh, O. 283. No Rain, Where, 94. 
139. 140. 186. and Why, W. 78, 9. Ba | 
* „or Mahometan Lent, how kept, O. 343, 359, 
| Rancheria, its Pearl. Fiſh Pc. d. O, 
Nunecherf a I. in che . ie, f . * 
Rathbouts, Who and where, O. 507, 8. a 
Rates of Gobds, fee Price. * anne 

— © — N N 8. 46. Ne 4. 16. 
ats, many, where, C. 23. 45. in Ships 279. | 
Raw Fiſh eaten, O. 430. Piech S. 30. f 3 | 

© Realeja," Ria Lexa, Port to Leen Gity, O. 215. the Harbour and 

Iſland, d. 118 to 131. the T. d. taken and burnt, 119.221, 3. 
bad Air, 221, 11 3 „ o = : ys, 7 ty A 18 Dat 
Recreatiohs, 8. 53. ſee Game. 

Red-Sen, Am 4 O. meg Pirates fond of e 

W.20,4. 


* 


3 » 
439. when bad going thuther, 5 10. Weather and Winds, 
K e e 
Red wood, ſee Bood- w. Cam-w. Log- wood. 
© Reeds, Hats made of them, Where, S. 433. 
Refugees, French, where, O. e > EET 
. Religious Belief, Prayers, Oc. where, 8. 76, 75 8. O. 3 8. none 
iſible, 432. 466. 475. 541, fats of it in che LS. 55,6, 7. fee Cui 
ſtianity, Idolatry, r 
Renegado s, Chineſe and Engliſh, S. 1 38. 2 A T1 9g 12 
Reyolution at Sm, S. 151, 2, 3. . . 8 
Rhubarb, 4 ence 8. 63. 1 1 ; BS | U oe k BI. 
Nia Lexa, (ee Realeja. : | 
Rice, where growing, and a Commodity, O. 78. 175, 291, 
303. 329. 333+ 353. 384. 397» 9: * r. 
87, 8. 105. 130, 4, 5, 6. 145+ 15 1. 183, 5. 181, 2, in Met wy 
O. 297. 406. 400 8. 25. yet hart by — Rain, 37. depchd⸗ 
on the Rains, where, 37, 8. dear bought, 30. Harveſt, when aud 
how ordered, 25. O. 353. trod out With Buffalos, 410, 1. how 
dreſs'd and eaten, ſee Cookery ; with Tamarinds, good for fick 
People, 526. the Grain and mam Suſtenanoe of the E Indians, 399. 


* 
. 


* 
. 
- 


426. 8. 22. 30,8, 50 | 
464, 6. Rice-Drink, fee Drink. = 

Mr. Kingroſe kild; O. 271, 2. referred to, ſee H. of Buccaneers 
Rings, what and where An O. 365. 514, J. C. 119. W. 
07-0 | 8 | 

Ripling or Cocklin O. 133. W. 57. ſee Sea, 
Aer or I wha O. 95, S. 35. all in the 
Torrid zone "overflow in the wet Seaſon, 34. rackiſh in 
the: dry Seafon, O. 258. how ud tor Bathing, 33 


5. 126. 148. where none, O. 426. 433. 480. 
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General Index, 
LU , W Aging Ships, Ott nn" 
ht, 28, 9+ 


— 70 with Fiſh, S. 27. 128. 
Cockling Sea 6 caus d by RIEL, 77. 2nd w * Tides, 
21. For parti , ſee the Maps. Gold- Rivers, ſee Gold. 
ſiver-Prigats, d. and where, 8. 16. 74, 43 6, 7. River - Horſe, ſee 


t ama. 

s and Riding for Ships, what and where, O. 48.5 5,6,8.6;. 

74+ 97+ 125. 144. 1, 2. 164, 9. 170, 9. 194.204. 238, 9.257. 321. 
380. S. 122, 3. * N W. 73. . See rings, Harbours. 

Roca's Iſles, d. O. 52, 5 

Sky-Rockers fir'd at "Mindanao, O. 342. 

Rocks, what and where, O. 50, I, 2, 6. 74-81.97.101, 9. 112, 6. 
122. 132, 3, 6,9. 145,6. 174, 186. 198. 212. 232, 5, 8, 9. 240, 1, 2, 8. 
256, 7. 261, 2, 3,7. 271. 282, 3. 291, 381, 2.405. 422, 6. 458. 
Wd 75. $45, 7. S. 19. 122. 160. 171. C. 23, 1 6. 47. 124, f. 

Peop 2 in them, 108.) 109. Rocky Coalts have 
dep Fea, an where ſo, O. 422, 3, 4, 5. abound in Fiſh, 9 . 


26 
Een ( r \ Baral ao ) d. and where, O. 9r. 257. 
Recho, a Branch of, Tonquin R. d. S. 9. 10, J, 6, 9. 12. 
C. Roman, its Currents, W. 101, 2, 4. 
Pulo Rendo, d. S. 122. 
Roofs of Buildings, what and where, O. 139. 218, 387. 479. 
$39. & 43, J. 57. 130. C. 45. 115. 8. ſee Thatch. : 
Roots,catable,where little need of them, S. 22. ſold, 30. planted, 
182. ſee Caſſavy, Onions, Potato's, Tams. 

— R. T. Lud Gold. Mines, d. O. 2 

Rowing how, ſee Proes. To o the | ſound of a Gong, in exact ca- 

dence, 8. 75. without hands, 139. ſee Oars, Paddles. 

Port -Royal, Porto-Rico ſee Porto. 

Rudder, 2 Falle wn for it O. 299. 8. f. 

Rum, a Commodity, where, C. 18. 92. | 

Ruſhes burnt on Idol-Alrars, S. 43. 58. 

Rusk, a ſort of wheaten Bixker, O. 303. 


8 2 Friday, o. r 
E. * in the S. Sa, d. O. 238. 
* 5 of Mexice, their true Site, C 124, 5. 
Sacrifices to Idols, what and where, O. 396, 7. 43-58, 9. 
8 Plantain, avd Plantain-Cloth, O. 327. | 
$20, , Where N made, and us d, O. 3 10, t. 329. S. 148. 
and Sail cloth, d. O. 295. 384. 413. S. 13. C. 46. bad, W. 
33: Sailing ſwift, O. 281, 5, 6. 300 in E. India, depends on the 
ſoons, W. 22 One, Pg. 
Saints, painted ike nian, O. 123. C. 1 15. ſold, . 7 Mary. 
2 of great Guns, where the moſt valued, S. 
Sale or Out-cry at Matacca, man 49* 8. 163. 


Sal 


General Index. 


Sal L of the C. Yerds, and its Salt, cc. d. Q. 70, 2. 
Rio de Sal, d. O. 264. 4 


Salina Harbour and Salt in ether 84 5 fe Sl. 


Sal lagua T. O. 245. 273. 1 
Salt, and Salina's or Salt: pond 49. 56, 70, f. ” 
as . 265, 9.430. (making, d. ponds time hexe, Kerning, 56,) C. 
dug in Sand, Salt if l 50. 3 Salt-water 
Frelh, 8. 156 „156, 7. 48. ot * pr e 
8 T 


Salt-Creek in Campeachy, C. | 

Salt-Fetre, imported, S. - 4 2 [ER C. 2. g. 

Sambal oe s Ifles, and Point Semblaſs, Rendezvous of Privaten, 
Vegetables and Animals O. 22, 3, 6. 39, 40. Why: * * 61 
Breezes, W 36. ſee Golden 1 L 

Pulo 46 and ** Cat-fiſh, S. wy. 

Sambo, R. d. 93, 8 h 4 

Sam ſu, a ſort o Arack, d. O. 419. 

Sands, hot, a Cure, O. 276. a Puniſhment, 3 57. rais'd br Wk 
W. 15. 47,8. Wells, C. 50, 119. haas, W e 235 f 
Anchoring, Bays, Sholes, Soil. 55 

Santa Pecaque, ſee Cent iquipaque. 

Sapadilly, fruit, where, O. 39. d. 5. Kare 

Sarſaparilla, grows in water, and where, O. x 

F- worn , cf * 2 A 475 ee te Naked, 

vages, miſreported, and eaſily amus 484,15, 6. 

Savannahs, Champaign, or P „What 1 where, 0. 44-56. 
62, d. 87, 8. 112, 4, 5 3 150. 205.211, 8. 231, 2. 240. 250, 
20. 2. 264, 5, 9. 347,8. 369. 384; 7. 406. 442. S. 19. 22. 124 0.31. 
48,9. 52, 5585 9. (drown d, 55,6. $9, git 5, 6, 4.94 10h 


7, 8. 120, I. 
"Sauces, Pepper-ſauce, O. 396. hs hats, Pickle, Cooker 
gn of bes 1 urch 8˙ n 
awyers and Saws, S. 60 41.0. Sy done, zj. 
Scabby Lips caus'd by a Wind, O. 63. | 
Scales not us'd, where, O. 434. 


5 what and Where worn, O. 456. S. 129. 


Schoſars, hre the only Courtiers, S. 59. Schook, 0. 330, 
Scuchadero, d. O. 195. 


Sciſſars, a Commodity, where, C. 119. O. 23. 
Scorpions, O. 320. C. 63. S. 25. an Antidote, 53, 4. 
Scud a, I. Sir Fr. Drake's Boweh buried there, O. 39- 
Scurvey cur'd, O. 92. 

Sea, where, high, e cwelling, O. 55. 134. 188. 230 
2.39.2417. 253. 20. 4.563% 4+ C. 123, 4. increas d by c 
Winds, W. 106,7. O. 42 l. {ce Tornado s, Storms. No Graſs or W 
in deep Seas, 393. where deep or ſhallow, and deepning g 
2 ib, 422,32 4, 5. C. 16. 48, Head-Sca, 22. Cocking ot; 
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General Index. 


ling. O. 82. 13 3.45. W. 57.ſparkling and working Waves, inStorms 
— 0. 414. always ſmooth, C. —_ Ebb preſaging Storms, W. 
61.6. 70. Change af Colour, O. 80. uſually a ſign of Sholes, or Land 
near, C. 28. Sea and Wind riſe and fall together, O. 2 17: At Sea, 
Land-Breezes fainteſt;,W.31,2,3. feweſt Tornado's, 86,7,8. Far at 
Sea, weakeſt Currents, og. and Birds not-ſeen, O. 282. 531. Sea- 
winds warmeſt, 529. ſee Weather, Winds. Freſh Water taken up 
at Sea, 424 S. 156. Warily, 157. Sea-Marks, ſee Marks, ſce Atlan- 
tick, Indian, Red — G. E and — 4 We 

Sea · men, good, S. 4. 5. bad, ſee Spaniards. Ignorance,Q.276,7,8. 
$07. W. 15. Superſtition, r. loſt by careleſneſs, 4, 2. Proverb, 45. 
— 2 tricks,O:3 18. thieviſh, ib, 528,9. jut, 8.117, ſcarce, 
111. ſee Laſtars. | 

Sea-Devils, fiſh, d. C. 73. Sea-Cow, ſee Manatee, Sea or Ri- 
yer-Horſe, ſee Hippopotamus, Sea-Lion, ſte Lion. Sea-Dog, ice 

Seals, d. and where (where plenty of Fiſh) 0.89.90. 146. ſalted, 
263,4. 276. 7 2.5 25,6. Seal-skin-Floats, d. W. 38, 9. 

Seaſons of the Year, wet and dry, what and where, d. W. 76 to 
88.8. 148,9. (divide the Year, as Summer and Winter) 3 1, 2. We 
when, 34, 5. 180. 0.277.322.C.55.W.52. ſee Rains, Floods. Mo 
Rain then at night, 88. incommodious, S. 45.73. Oyſters then freſh. 
C. 17. Dry, When and where, O. 197. 258. 297. 323.36 1.394.8.3 6. 
90. C. 5 5. W. 58. the Harveſt-time of Plantations, W. 8 1, 2. plea- 
ſant, C122. Water ng? mg then, 56.76,7. Rivers brackith, 
0.258.277. Seaſon of Winds, what and where, 38,9.44-280.298. 
303, 6. 322. 346,7. 353,4,7- 401,5. 413-437,9. (and ſign) 490. 544. 
S. 179. W. 4. 8.9. I11;2,3-2237.30,5-43,4,6-101,2. for ſailing, bad, 
O. 354. 416+ 439. 461.504, 5.5 10.5 24. for Tornado's, 458, W. 51. 
Tuffoons, S. 36. Norths, 60. C. 29. Souths, W. 65. Hurricanes, 68. 
ſtormy Monſoons, 73. Currents, 106, 7. croſſing the Line, ſee Equa- 
tor, Making Salt, &. fee Salt, Sugar. Fiſhing, C. 15. Periodical Sea- 
ſons of Travelling kept by Fiſh and Fowl, O. 394. (ce Turtle. 

Sebo L and one of Canes. by it, d. O. 379. 380. 

857 in Mexico, viſited by Privateers, 129. 

Selam Look- out, 6. 1 3, 4. | 

Serle (Captain) and Ser/es-Key, C. 52. 

Serpents, ſee Snakes. & 5 

Settlements, Proviſion and Perſons neceſſary for them, O.z 5 2,3. 
(and where to be made) 158, 9. 349. 350, 1. 394. S. 101,2,3. ſee 
Factories, Trade." 

Shabander of Achin, O. 502. S. 141,2,4,5. of Malacca, 163, 6, 7. 

Shackles and Wriſt-bands of Gold, where worn, O. 514, 5. 

Shallow places, O. 3344125. 169. ſee Sholes. 

Shape of People, where ſtreight, well · made, or ſhap'd, O.7.170. 
de 395; 406. 4544 464. 478. C. 115. (and ſlender) S. 18 1. raw- 
bon d, O. 406. ( uat, 426. thin, 537. ſee Limbs. 2 

Sharks, here, O. 65. 79.1 10.472. C. 2 5.3 5. W. 55. kil'd by Storms, 
S. 1, how dreſt to eat, G. 79. [d 2 } Sheathing 


General Index. 


Sheathing of Ships, how neceſſary, O. 360, 2, 
. O. 135. 464. 532. 540. (a — for t 
their Skins 


he King) 8 2 
orn, and Guts eaten, O. 538, 9. 340. ” 
Shell-fiſh, where, and what, S. 2. C. 17. 0.449.540. ſcarce, 46;, 
2 _ 2 hens —_ > 1 . _ 4. Cockles, 
ra . Craw-fiſh, Horſe- . C ſters,d.Pertwinkles 
Prawns, Shrimps. Shells ſtuck in the Hang? 


538. 
R. near Sierra Leona, Engliſh Factory and Trade 


. Spaniſh 


Hold hot with Pepper, O. 525. ſee ing, Bark-logs, Boats, 
Cables, Canoa's, Careening, Maſts, Oakam, Oars, Out lagen, ad- 
dies, Pitch, Pumps, Rudder, Sails, Tar, Well- boat. 

Shirts, none worn, S. 43. ſeeCloaths. 

Shoes, none worn, O. 326. 408. 456. S. 43. 129. like Slipper, 
and ſmall ones of Chineſe Women, O. 408. ice Feet. 

Shooting of Birds, newly learnt, where, S. 26. Shooting- 
matches, ſolemn, 72. Shot, a Commodity, C. 41. 

Sholes and ſhallow places, Bars, Flats, &. where, O.7 5.8. 119, 
13 3,6. 144,7,9. 164. 193. 212. 242. 253. (a ſign of Land near):3;. 
297. 303. 378. (very dangerous) 382,9. 425. 447,8. 450,8,9.460,1 
(ill plac'd in Charts) 462. S. 5. 9. 10,1,2. 105. 356,9.170,1.C.:8.9. 
35. 123. uſually near low Land, O. 422,3, , J. diſcover'd by change 
of Colour in the Water, 80. Beacons ſet on them, 450. proper w 
Fiſh on, 297. ſee Fiſhing Banks. See Anchorings. 

Shrimps, and Trade of them, S. 27, 8. 128, C. 127, 8. 

Shrubs, ſee Buſhes, Fruits, Trees. 

Siam Bay, d. Iſles and Fiſhermen there, O.; 98 9.400, 1.42 . Winds, 
W. 2 1. Courſe, 23. 399. Weather, 82. Ag»ala-wood, S. 8. King- 
dom of Siam, their Trade at Tonquin, 10. 16. at Achin,O.,504. War 
with the Engliſh,Bells bought for the King, and Engliſb in his ſci 
vice, ib. S. 101,2, 3,5 to 9. Maſſacred at Merga,15 1, Revolutionand 
= from Siam City, 152, 3. Women Proſtitutes, O. 39, 

chars, 391. 

Sibbel 45 Wards, Sebald de W aerdts, Iſles, d. O. 80, 1. 

Sick men refreſh'd with Herbs and Fruits, O. 92, 5 26.542.823, 
ſee Diſeaſes, Cures. Sick place, 180. O. 524, 5. ſee Air ba 

Sight, good, O. 8. bad, 464, 5. ſee Eyes. 
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General Index, 
Signs of Winds, Weather, Ge, ſee Clouds, Fogs, Land, Sky, 


Silks, 2 , where, O. 137. 245 379. S. 15, Low 
Silk) 61. C. 120. for ſow „ 119, Silk-worms, and Sil 
where, O. 409. S. 21, 4 5 61. Wo orn, 43. (preſented) wwe 129. 
0.419. 333. 409. S. 15. Silk Countries pogr, 39. Silk- 
paper, 61. Silk grals Aprons, W. 110. 

Sillabar, O. 401. S. 179. 180. its Pepper, 182. 

Silver where, O. 2 60, 1. 9. Priſoners not ſent thi- 
ther, C. 54 es 148. imported, S. 61,5. Buttons, 
108. Rings, a Commodity, C. 119. ſee Pieces of Eight, Plate fleet. 
3 — ſee Quick. 

Silveſter, tree, fruit, dye, d. O. 124 225, 9. 

_—_— yn ap HK: 4+ 109. = 
127. 7. 2. 0 1. 

kes, Coe, d © Is. where, 337.342. 459. 54 


ting croſs· le 20, where w'd, O. 329. 
Stan 2 1 O. 2 a ſee Air, Prof} £ 
worn, louſy,O.5 39.540. for Inſtrument- es C. 73. eat 
O. 429. 430. ſee Aſſes, Goats, Manatee, Seals, Leather. 73 * 
Sky clear, when, W. 4. 45. black, 66. ſee Clouds, Weather, 
Slaves nn 266,9. 534.(ce Negros, made Slaves, 
184. 356, 510, 1, 5, 6. S. 7.8. 0 Parents and Husbands) 35, 8. 
us hildren, Wives; the uſua puniſhment, where) 93. 130. 
flviſh ſtate, 132, 4, 5. d. 141, 2 
Sli „Sandals, worn, 6.4 408. S. 129, 
Slot , Beaſt, where, 5775 d. 61. 
Small- Pox where, 0.3 
Smiths (Black, Gold) &. 4. 0.33r, 2.5, 60, 230, 1,6. 181. 
Smoaks and Fixes ſeen, O. 83. 459. a ſi ſignal, 252. 
Snakes and Serpents,w what and here, O. 103. 172. 2 12. 320, 1. 


1 &c.) 37 cn du 8. bs. (an Antidote) 53, 4. 127. C. 50. 62. 


ellow, green 3. 
de th where, © 91. C. 12. 109. 
fiſh, 292 O. 243. C. 12. 71. 124. 

Soap, a Commodity, where, O. 142, 3. 214. 

Soil, what and where, O. 11, 5, 8. 21, 9. 44. 19. 79,4,6.95,7. ror, 
9. 112. 122. 132,4, 5, 9. 140, „ 0%. 272, J. 187. 196.202.218.222, 
5. 240. 250, 3, 5,6. 26 1. 275, 291, 7. 309.3 10.333.351. 380,4. 350. 
625856: 447. 45Ts 5 73» 8. Wy I4; 9.20, 1, 2,5. (variety 

it) 123, 4. 171, 4. 18 1. C. 11.23.56, 2 102.111, 3,9. 122,3. 
W, 109. 7th Savannahs, 13 „Sands, Trees, Rice. 488 

Soldiers, what and where, . 60. Exerciſes,69,72. YOWINg,7 5,7. 
Arms, 70, 1, 6. trial by eating, and how rais d, ib. Fights and Ex 
ditions, 70, 4. Watch 77.8. rd, 108. ſee Guards, Arms, Fighting. 

Soldier-Inſect, d. eaten but ſometimes poiſonous, 0. 1 

Sole gues of Mindanao, 4 O. 325. Proes and Trade, 379. 


Soundings, 


General Index; 
Soundings, 232, 3. ſee Anchori . 
La Sounds Key in the Samballo's, O. =” „ 6. 
"South Keys or Iſlands, fee of Gba, * 
$outh Sea, bold Shore, and great deep Seas, O. 423. 34. 10 

Manatee, ib nor Hawks-bill Turtle, 105. its Pearl-Oyſters, 17 3. Jew. 
fiſn, 249. Red - wood, C. 38. ſee Blood. wood. Ant- bears, s 1. Oakan, 
O. 295. ſee Bark Logs, Cat-fiſh, Far in it no Rocks, Fiſh or Foy], 
where, 282. Courſ: new it, ſee Courſe. Breadth under - reckon d, 
O. 288. 290. Winds, W. 3. to, 1. 24. 40. Weather, 78 9. Tide, 
93, 5,6. Currents, 107, 8. what part free from Storms and Rain, feg 
Pacifick Sea. Better Landing about Per» than Mexico, ſee Landing 
bad. See Weather, Winds, Bark-logs, Chili, Pera, Panama Bay, 
Mexico, California, Commerce with the Atlantick by the Cape-R. 0, 
129. by the Ihmus, ſee Iftlomss. | 5 

Souths, Storms, where, O. W. d. 65 to 8. 

Soy, whence and how made, S. 28. | 
1 Seb, preſage of the ſtirs in America, O. 180, 1. Cargo thence; 

» 135, 160 CS 6: * 

. Spaniards, particulats relating to them in merica, O. 2. 3. 4.6. in, 
3, 4, 8. 27, 8. 35,3, 8. 41 to 6. 56 to 60,3, 8.75. 83, 4, 8.914,67. 
100, 2. If; to 7. 120, , to 8. 131, 4,56, 9. 140, 3,4, 78,9. 152, 3,5, 
to 8. 163, 6, 0 173557, to 182, 4, to 209.211,3,4,7,t0 221, 3,5, 
235, 9, to 261, 4, 073,515. 280, 253. S. 117. C 13,9. 20. 34, 5 
4240 2. 51, 2, 3,4. 7/3: 90, 5, to 8. 109, to 116. 120, to 7, 9. 130, 1, 
(cheir ſailing) W. 40. roy, (bad Sea · nen) 33. 62, 3. (O. 190, 1.) at 
Guam, O. 290, 1, 300, &c. at the Philippines. 328.33 1, 3,4. 377, 
382,34, 7,8. 515,6. Trade, &c. 184,5. 243 to 6. 333; 4. C. 42, 3.90. 
1 10, 1. 120 to 7, 13 1. ſec Armada, Arapulco-ſhip, Barlaventa-flect, 
Flota, Lima fleet, Carriers, Commodities, Trade. Fighting, Inte 
ligence, &c. Stratagems, O. 99. 1147. 120, x. 135,6. 1447. 188,3. 
208, 9. 225, 7, 8. 243,239. 265. 382. Government, Policy, Severi- 
ty, &c. 43,4. C. 19. 31. 44. 54+ 94,5, 5. 109. tz, 4,6. 272, 3. O. g, 
4. 33 1. 359. 372, 3, 1. Gaming, 410. Honour, 221,3. 
C. 96. mig ſee Churches, Houſes, Parades. Ship-Pumps, d. 
O. 443, 4. Husbandry, 23 5. 373. C. 98; Spaniſh ſpoken, O. 331. 
34% FJ. M £444 e 
New Spain, Coaſts and places of it, d. C. 123, &c. 

Spaniſh Makril, where, C. 71. d. 27. | | 

Spears us d, what and where, 8. 77. RES 

Spice, a Commodity, S. 65. O. 245. ingtoſs d and ſuppreſs'd, 
316,7. 350.366, ſee Dutch. Where to be had, 1b. 317. 350, 1, 3. ſee 
Cinnamon, Cloves, Cloye-bark, Ginger, Nutmegs, Pepper. Spic'd- 
water, 359. ſee the 5 | 

Spice-Iflands, Malayan learnt there, O. 395. Libby-tree and Sago, 
311. anointi * Trade monopoliz d, S. 117. 166. ſee 
Spice, Dutch. See Amboina, Banda, Ceylon, Gilolo, Meangis, Soma. 
tra, Ternate, Tidore, See Prince. © © Spider 
; ; 5 COT ) 
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General Inden. 
Spiders large and uſe of their Teeth ar Horns, ns, C. 64. 
Kine provok'd by Betle, O. 3 19. 2 


poons of Coco- nut, O. 294. none uſed, 329. 430, | 
Sports at Tonquin, S. 5 FR of others, ſee Bae, Gaming. 
Spouts, d. 1 a Calm) and where, O. 451. 2, 3. 
Spuma, a white n Cacao, d. and where, C. 111. 
Squaſhes, Beaſts, 4. and where, C. 59. 9689. 
uirrels, where, S. 127. eaten, 128. | 
tar-apple, d. and where, O. 204. Rc 
State ot Eaſ#-Indian Princes, O. 335. S. 142, 3. ſee Princes. 
States I. d. O. 82. 424. 
Stature of People, /ow, O. 395. 426. 454. W. 108. mean, O. 3 T, 
2. 170. 325. 137. S. 40. C. 115. tall, O. 7, 406. 464. 478. 
Stealing with the Toes, S. 138. ſee Thieves. 
Steel, what Coals beſt to harden it, C. 50, 7. 


Sticks burnt on Altars, O. 412. Chop-ſticks, d. S. 84. 


Sting-rays, Fiſh, ſee Rays, 

Stocks, an uſual puniſhment, where, S. 77. 

Stock-fiſh-wood, 4. where, and price, C. 37, 8. 

Stockings, a Commodity, C. 120, O. 137, none worn, 3 26. 408. 
456. S. 43. 129. ſee Legs, Naked, _ 8 

Stomach, what good for it, O, 319. : 

Stone, Friable, G. 240. ſcarce, ib. none,C.1 1, ſee Rocks, Soil. 
Stone-Hatchets, ſen Hatchets. Jag 

Storms, what and where uſual, or met by the Author, &c. and 
their preſages, O. 70. 83, 4. 401: 413,4, 5,6. 437,8,9. 495, Cc. 504+ 
8. 35, 6. C. 91, 2, 3. 128. d. W. 2. 19. 59 to 64. 75. molt dt the N. 

F. Moon, O. 416. fee Moon. Tuming then dangerous, 414+ 

how effected, W. 64. ſee Clouds, corpus Sant, Elephant a, Hurricanes, 
Monſoons, ſtormy Norths, Souths, Spouts, Tornadoes, Tuffoons. 


None where, O. 94. ſee Pacifick | 
Strangers, carriage towards „O. 327, 8. S. 50, 1. 34.5. (ce 
Entertainments, comrades and P Cake Magma hoſpitable, 
, | | 


traw-nats worn at Tomqu in, 43. R 

Streets, what and where, O. 3 87. inacceſſible, 42 ;. ill pav d, S. 47. 
guarded, 77. hot Tea ſold there, 31. - | 

Strumſtrum, a Muſical Inſtrument, d. O. 127; 

Subtle - Jacks, and their Neſts, d. and where, C. 65, 8,9. _ 

Sucking-fiſh or Remora, d. and where, O. 64, 5. W. 54. us d for 
catching Turtle, 1 10. N CY 

Sugar, Where a Commodity, O. 45. 142, 3. 196. 2 14. 269. S. 151. 
C. 18. Canes growing, and Works, O 22. 46.78, 143. 19% 18.223. 
499. 429. C. 5. hindred by Salt-Earth, 8. Seaſon, W. 80, 1. 
Sulphur imported, S. 65. (us'd, 68.) ſmell, O. 13 1. 
Sumatra 1. Coaſts, O. 425. 473, 3,6. call'd Sheba in an old Map, 
S. 143. anointing us d there, 337. Malayan ſpoken, 394. . 

8 39. 


General Index. 


W.39, Commodities and Trade, O. 40 f. S. 5. 110, 1. (monopoliz 
116, 7, (ſee Dutch) 182. ſee Pepper. See Achin, P. Arli, Banculi 
Bencoul;, Diamond Point, R. Dilly, Golden-M. 4 Gomez, 44. Indre 
pore, Palimbam, Pangaſinam, Paſſange-Fonca, P. Rondo, Sillabar Trif. 
P. Verero, P. Way, Melarcs and nds Streights. 11 

2 and T. d. C. 51. 102. 13 T. Sommaſenta· W. or keen 
934. 4374. | 

Sun, in what Signs, what Weather, W. 4. 6. 21, 2. often Cloud 
about Noon, O. 494 · Halo round it preſage: Storms, 495. ſee Cloud, 
Sky. Its Amplitude ſail d by, 531. expoſing to it, a Puniſhmen, 
357. S. 79. ſee Declination, Latitude by OB. 

Sunda Streights, much us d, O. 394. Counter -W inds, 351. 

Superſtition, O. 9. 42. 127. 415. $41. W. 31, 2. 104. C. 91. ſa 
Idolatry, Mahomet aniſm, | 

Suranam, Seaſons there, W. 82. Currents, 104. low Land, and 
Manatee, O. 33. 425. | 

Surat - Merchants at Achin, S. 146. Surat-Channel, 122. 

Swampy and flooded Waters, why unwholſome, O. 524. 

Capt. Swan, particulars concerning him, O. 137. 278. 280, 1, 2, 
3, 4. 302, 3, 6. 340, 1, 2,8, 9.3 50, 3, to 7. 362, 4,6 to 374. his Mu 
der, 445, 6. r 506, 7. 510, Is 

Swearing, manner of it, where, S. 83. 

Sweating in hot Sands, Cure of a Dropſy, O. 276. 

Swimming of one only in a fright, O. 402. 

Swines-fleſh abhorr'd, ſee Hogs, Mahometans. 

Swings at Tonquin, d. S. 5 55 

Swivels us'd for Guns, where, O. 400. S. 73. 

Swords, what and where us d, O.; 37. (wooden) 466,9, J. S fo. 1 


ck-ſwords) 184. ſee Creſſets, Curtana's. T 
Sword fiſh, d. and where, C. 25. 335. T 

W 131. 

Abagilla I. O. 188. | | - 
Tabago I, and T. by Panama, d. O. 187, 8. 
Tabago I, of the Caribber, waſted, G. 485. C. 5. d. W. 56, 7- T 
Tabaſco R. and I. C. 20. d. 131,7, 8. 117, 8. 121. W. 63. 70.6 
Table · Mount at the C. G. Hope, d. O. 531. | 382. 
Tacatalpo de Sierra, d. C. 111. Cur 
Tail of Cows Hide, worn and trimm'd, W. 111. of Cocks, ib. Tl 
Tale, a ſumme, what and where, S. 61. 132. T 
Tallow, a Commodity, O. 152. C. 110. Tallow- Caps, d. W. IT.. 5 
Tamarinds, their benefit with Rice, O. 526. X 
Tangola I 4. O. n * 
Tanning, ſee Bark, Leather. | 7 
Tat, where found or made, and how order'd, (Al gatrane) 0:22; Fe. 


(Tartree, d.) 90 r, (a Commodity) 4, 5. 7, 8. S. 8. 


Tarpom, fiſh, d. and where, C. 12, 3. 71. RN: 


— 
_ - © 


| General Index. 
Tartars, Trade, inſlaving the Chineſe, Habit, d. &c. O. 406, 7. 417. 


9. 421. S. 15. 4. 107, ſee China, 

Tartillo's, Cakes, d. and where, C. 43. 113. 

_ EI and where, O. 409. S. 3 t. 41. 53. 

9 6 8 

Tegwantapeque (Tecoantepeque) R. and T. 4. O. 232. C. 121, 2. 

Teeth, where white, S. 115. W. 111. O. 297. 395. 427. Black, yet 
ſound, 325. by chewing Betle, 3 19. S. 128. blacken'd with a Dye, 
for Beauty, 41, 2. Pickers for them of Spiders Teeth, C. 63. Ele- 
phants Teeth, plenty, W. 1 rr, ſee Elephants. 

Ido-Temples, Pagoda's, where and what, O. 396.41 1, 2. 8. 56, 7. 
152. Mahometun, (ce Moſque. Chriſtian, ſee Church. 

_ Þ Pro f Tonquin, d. 8. 4 3 

Tenehaa, v. 0 onquin, . 20, 1. 68, 9. 

Teneriffe, not ſo high as Santa Martha, O. 42. fee Andes. 

Tenpounders, fiſh, d. and where, C. 71. S. 128. 
Ter mina, or of Tides, C. 51, 2. 94. W. 92. 
Ternate I. its Product and Trade, O. 3 11. 333. 447. fee Spice- I. 
Terres s, hot Winds, d. 47, 8. Cold ones, ſee Harmat ans. 


Teſtigus Ile and Currents, d. W. 10:2. . 
W.110.5.45.moveable,itt 


Thatching of Houſes, O. 2 54. C. 79.127. 
panes, 46. (ee Palm, palmeto, Rooks. 

Thelupan, d. O. 251. < 

Thieves, where, and what, S. 128, 9. O. 318. 528, 9. and how 
puniſh'd, 356, 7. 432. 8. 80, f. 138, 9. 140. 165. 

iſtles — O. 133. 

St, Thomas, 2 Daniſh I. O. 45, 6. St. Th. under the Line, W. 5r. 

Thongs and Tholes for Boats, of Manatee-hide, O. 35. 

Thread, of what, O. 3 7.294, 5. 31. 4 Commodity, where, C. 119. 

Thumb Nail (the left) kept long, where, O. 326. * 

Thunder and Lightning, Where, O. 16. 79. (ſulphureons ſ nel) 
131. 199. 225. 325, 414. 459. 8. 155. 177. W. 52. 88. fee Light- 
wo Tornadoes. | 

« Tiburon of Hiſpaniola, * C. 6. 7. Currents, W. tot. 

Tide, what and where, d. W. 90 to 100. W. 44. 5, I, 3. 66. 
70. O. 5. 4018. 30.82. 10. 119. 133.149.15 t. 173,4 194 $.233,9.378.9. 
382.40 1.43 6.447.460, 9.8. 10, 1,7, , 6. 106, 156 9.170.C.50,1.108. ice 
Curtents, Ebb, Moon. | | 2 
Tidore I. Product and Trade, O. 3 11. 333. 447. ſee Spiced, 
Tigres, where, W. 109. 1 
Tigte-Cats, d. and where, W. 109. 
Pale Timaon, d. S. 3. 109. © 2 
Timber a Commodity, O. 96.138. 140. 169. 170. what us d, 
and for What, 166, 7. 360. ſee by Tees ©: 

Tine, how kept, S. 75, 5. O. 338. ſee Day. Time of Year, ſee 
Feaſt, Harveſt, Moon Ramdam, Seaſon, Year. a 

Timor I. high Coaſt, O. 425. 4. and Illes and Sholes near it, and 

rade, 459. * Tree with ſtrings, ib. 295. b Tire, 

re, 


Tin, ceſß of it, S. 13 1,2, ſee Totaneg. LE] 


General Index. 


Ire, thick ſour Milk eaten, where, S. 148. 
| Tiſps in N. Spain, d. C. 17. 

Toads, where, S. 25. 2 15 

Tobacco, us d and Entertaining with it, O. 328.336. 3 55,4% 
a Commodity, 45.3 33-540. grow ing, Verina, 6 3. Manilla and ui. 
danai an, 304. d. and whence, 333, 4. | 

Tobago ; Tobaſco : (ee Tab. 

Toddy and Toddy-Arack, d. and where, O. 293, 4. 480, 6,1 

Tomaco R. and Village, O. 169. 170. EG 

Tompeque, Lagune and Village, C. 43. d. 127. 

Tondelo R. C. 120. d. 12. 131. 

Tonquin, Tunking, Stage thither, O. 394. B. of Tong. S. 6. . d. 5. 
104, 5. Iſles in it. 9. 10. Tides, W. 97. Tonquin Kingdom, its Riſe 127 
S. 66,7. Bonnds, 8. 18. and Provinces, 16. d. 20, 1,2. ſee Ngean, Te G1 
nan, Tencloa. Towns, how ſeated, 44, 5. ſee Cachao, Domea, Bath, WF W. 
Rivers, 19. 20. chief R. (ce its branches, Domea, Rokbo, Country, 349 
Soil, Proſpects, Mountains, Plains, &c. 11,4,9.20,1,2. 37,8,9.44,;, 131 
90. 100,5. Weather, Floods, Seaſons and Harveſt, 32,9.49.50,5.7;, 8. 1 
149. W. 23. 75. 83. Vegetables, C. 58. S. 14.2 1. d. 22 tO 5. 45.61,:, S. 1 
3 4. 90,2. Animals, 2 1, 2. d. 25,6,7. 30, 1. 47. 55. 69. 73.89.92. Con. neſ 
modities, 2 1,2, 4, J. 38,6 1 z, 3, (imported) 4, 5. 87, 9. 101. Manu. mo 


factures, 24, 5, 8. 39. d. 60 to 3. Art and Contrivances, 26,7, 8. 45, 0 
6,7, 9. 59. 60, 1, 2,3. 70, I, 3, to 7. 82.90, 6, 7, 8,9. People numerou 8. 
and poor, 14.25.37 to 42. 50, 1. 64,5. 96, 9. their Magners and 0m. | 


Language, Writing and Learning, 23. d. 59. 60,7.81, Buildings d 
Furniture, Gardens, c. 43 to 9. 52, 6, 7.90, 1,4. Cloaths, Faſhions, 
4T, 2.3. 72. Cuſtoms, 12.3, 4. 37.4 12,56, 30 to 9. 71, 2, 4, 7 to * 
85. 99, 1, 2. 100. O. 375. Markets, Food, Cool Tea, Entertain- Fil 
ments. 409. S. 28.30, 1. 53,4, 5. 90, 1, 2, 3. 100. Feaſts, Religion, and 
Worſhip, O. 396, 7. S. 53, 5 tO 9. 67. 91, 2,5, 6%. Trade, 13, 5.20. 
37. 41, 2, 50, 1. 60, 1,3, 4,5. 86, 7. 101, 2, 3. Com, 60. 72.82, 8. dhip- 
ping and Boats, 14,6. d. 74 to 7. Government, Juſtice,Puniſhment, 13 
13,5,6.42. 74. dl. 37 to 83, 5,8, 9. The two Kings, and their Palace, 8 
47,8. 66,78. ſee Bona. The Chowa or governing K. his State, &: 
42. 58. 81, 2, 3. his Riſe, Character and Family, 66, 7, 8, 9. Ex 12 
act ions. 65. 8 5. 9. Wealth, Stables, Artillery, Guards, Gallies, 69 to 77, th 
Wars, 21. 67. 72, 6. Officers, ſee Eunuchs, Mandarins. Foreign 29 
Merchants, Factories and Miſſionaries, 12 to 5. 48,9. 93 to 103. 
Toona, Cochineel-tree, ſo called, O. 229. ſeeCochineel. 
Torches carried in a Heathen Proceſſion, O. 297. 


Iihcations, 12, 4. 41, 2. 50, 13,5. 65, 8, 73, 8. 81 t0:5.90,2-9. 100 1 
7 


Tornadoes, d. and where, O. 3 1. 44. 79. 120. 131. 2116,77 in 
247 322.450, 1, 3,8.S. 1 55. C. 41.5 J, W. 5. 7. 8. 9. 14, 8.2 1, 2,3, 6.36.1 A; 
51,2. 79. 80,1,3,4,6,7,8. ſee Calms, Lightnings and Thunder. D 

Tornato, Timber and Rains there, O. 140. mn 


Tortoiſe, Land, and its kinds, (Hecatee, Terapen) d. and v here. 0. ti 
101 2. C. 32. 59. 105. 118, Tortoiſe-· ſncll Beards, d. O. 32. * 
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General Index. 


beſt, 103, 5+ Oil of them, eaten, 106. 110. ſee Turtle. 
Salt-Tortuga I. d. O. 55, 6, 7. French Tort, ſee Petit-Guavre, 
Tower, Funeral, d.S.52. 91, 2. Watch, ſee Look out. ' 
Towns, Spaniſh in- America, how built, ſee Parades, Churches O. 
219. on Precipices, 428, g. Malayan8cc. ſee Houſes on Poſts. Ton- 
ineſe in Groyes, with Banks and Ditches, $.14 44,5. ſee Mole, 
treets. See Forts, Harbours, Proſpect pleaſant. 
Toys, a rows hea ry, C. 119. ſee Iron, and 
Trade, what and where, O. 22, 7. 43 to 8. 56, 9. 62. 115, 152, 
179.188. 227, 8. 244, 5,6. 261-277. 307, 8. 332.3, 4. 383, 8. 399. 
400, I, 5. 417, 8. 42 1. 431, 4, 5, 7, 9. 447.456.469.537. §. 5. 9. 13.5. 
20,2, 4,5. 37.41, 2. 70, 1. 60, t, 3, 4, J. 86, 7. 101, 2.3, 5. 110, I, 3, 5. 
127. 130 to 7. 142, 5.6, 8. f 50 to 4, 8. 162 to 7, 9. 173,8. 182, 3. 
C. 10, 1,8. 40, 2,6, 7,8. 58. 83,9. 92,8. 110, 1,9. 120, 2, 4 to 7. 13 1. 
W. 73, 4. 108, 9. to be eſtabliſhed, O. 64. 23 5. 272,3. 316 7. 331. 
349.3 50. 383. 394. 439.477. 480, f. S. 3. J. 7.102, 3, 5. 182.3. C. 
131. W. oy par hay oo Fs: w, mes 8:S:115,7, 
8. 164,5,6,7. 173, 4. 183, 4. Trade civilizes People, O. 325. 434- 
S. 113, 5,6. bri preſſion, ib. but thrives by Liberty and Ho- 
neſty, 116,7. 361, 3. Language us d for it, ſee Mal ayan. See Com- 
modities, Manufactures, Money, Shipping, &c. 
Trades and Employments, what and where, O. 33 1,2.395. 409. 
& 1120.3, „ 64481; .- "5 
Trade-wind, True or General, Coaſting, Shiſting. Monſoons, ſee 
among Winds. : | 
Train-Oil of Seals, Turtle, Porpuſſes, ſee Oil. 
Trangambar, Danes and Moors, O. 506, 7. S. 154,7, 8. 
Travelling by Land, bad, where, O. 1 4,5, 6,7, 9. 20, 3, 7-237. 0f 
Fiſh and Fol, 393. ſee Turtle. | | 
Treachery, O. 75. C. 6. S. 173. ſee Manners, bad, R. Laut. 
Treats, ſee Entertainments. 2” 4} 
Trees, Shrubs, &'c, what and where, O. 11, 8. 101. 110, 2. 127. 
132, 5. 180, 1. 162, 3, 4. 172,5, 7. 188.194, 6.2 12. 232,3, 5. 247.255, 8. 
09. 3 10. 380, 2. 390, 7. 406. 416. 426. 443, 8.463. 472,3, 8. 532. 
J. 14. 24. 64. 113. 123,4. 18 t. C. 58. 43. , 8.9. 94. 102,7, 8, 9. 
120, 1, 3. W. 93, 5. 10g. torn up by a Storm, 67. O. 22 floating in 
theSea,23 o. Timber-rrees,fit for Shipping, Maſts, Vards, Canoas, &c. 
29. 87. 101. 128. 131. 169. 191, 5. 204. wy. 394. S. 24. 64. 113. 
123, 4. 18 1. C. 58, 9. 94. 102, W. 95.199. ſee Plank, Maſts, Yard. 
See of uſe for Cloth, Cordage, Gun-ſticks, Lances, Oars. Tree with 
ku O. 295. 460. a very great one, d. 449. 450. Trees for Dy- 
ing, ſee Dyes; Fruit- trees, ſee Fruit: Spice- trees, ſee Spice. See 
Agua la, Aloes Betle, Cabbage: tr Cedar, Cotton- tree, Cotton-buſh, 
Dragon, Fir, Lack, Lance - wood, Libby, Palm, Pa/ma- Maris, Pal- 
meto, Pone, Silveſtex, Tar- tree, Tona or Cochineel-tree, Turpen- 
tine. See Buſhes, Groves, Woods. | | . 


Triengles, Illes in the G. of Mexico, C. 28. 4% 
E 2 ] x Trinidade 


. 


General Index. 


Trinidads I. C. 126. Currents, W. 101 to 4. Turtle, O. 104 
Triſ# 4. Harbour and Lagune in Cemprachy, C. 13. d. 17, 9. 20,1, 
41, 7 to 53, 6. 81. 92, 3, 4. 122, 8. 130. W. 34,5,9-40,4-67. Tides, 


5 2 
, Triſt I. by Sumatra, low, d. and its Coco-Nuts, &. d. O. 474, 
Tropicks, greater heat there than at the Le, 8. 32. why, 33. and 
General Trade- w. ſtronger, W. 5. ſee Zone. 
Tropick- bird, d. and where, O. 53. ; 
Trunks to ſhoot Arrows with, O. 41. for Bee-hives, d. C. 11: 
Elephants-trunks, accounted a Diſh, S. 31. 
Truxillo, a rich T. O. 98. ſee Guanchaquo, ige. 
Tuffoons (Typhones) d. and where, S. 35, 6. W. Co. 71, 2, 5, 
Tunquin, Tunking, (ee Tonquin, 
Turbans, where worn, d. O. 326. 456. 8. 129. 
Turkey, Aſſes Skins how grain d there, C. 73. 
Turkeys, where, O. 546. C. 65. 85: 114. 
Turmerick, us'd to colour food, where, S. 129. | 
Turpentine, and Pitch made of it, where, S. 62, 3. 
Turtle, Sea-Tortoiſe, what and where, O. 2. 9, 38, 9. 56,7,8.75. 
d. 103 to 110. 133. 146. 159. 160, 181, 2. 215. 276.32 f. 378.3937. 
449.453, (very large) 4. 463, 9. S. 5.6. 27. 18 1. C. 10, 30, 1. 73. 
W. 4. 4. 36. 110. live long, O. 108. how and when they Gt or 
couple, ib. 160. W. 4. 5. how they Travel and Lay, and where, O. 
75. (and their Eggs) d. 104 to 8. 215. (contirm'd) 393. C. 27. 30, l. 
W. 4. 5. their food (Sea-Moſs, Turtle-graſs) 103, 4. d. 106. none at 


their Lay ing: places, 393. oſten riſe to breath, i6. 108. and blow 


hard, 454. how ſtuck or taken, 3 f. (and Turtle- Irons or Pegs)d.z7. 
105, 8, 9. ſee Moskite-men, where ſhy, 449. 453. 463. their fight 
better than hearing, and beſt ſtruck in the night, ib. Turtle Nets, 
what and where, 395. Sncking-fiſh ſticking to Turtle, 65. and ud 
for taking them, W. 110. Wears to keep them, O. 106. Oil of Sea. 
Turtle. 5. S. 6. Kinds of Turtle: Trank Turtle, d. O. 103. 92 
gerbead-T. d. ib. and where, C. 10. Hawks-Hill-F."(beſt Tortoi 
Iell fleſh of ſome um holſome, their feed, Cc.) d. and where, O. 
103, 4, 5. C. 73. Green- T. (largeſt, beſt meat, thin ſhell for in. 
Lying, eat Turt le-graſs c. Where, O.; f. (beſt of all the W. Idis) 
58. 103 to 7. (one very e, 105, 6) 378 393. S. 5.6. 181. Ba- 
ard fort of Green- T. d. and where, O. 106. 160. and a ſmall fort, 
107. 133. 234. Land. Turtle, fee Tortoiſe, © a 

Turtie-Doves, where, O. 39. d. 103. 177. 276. 321. 392. 8. 26, 
128. C. 65. (white, dun, ground) d. 666. 1 


Turaves, a fort of Tin, and Trade of it, S. 173,8. 


AccaT. ſee Aſp. x 2 


Yalderas (Balderes) d. O. 3 59, 9: 268, 277, 
Vaſenſuella (Pencxuella) Lagune, d. 8 
Valley, rich, &. fee So1k 


̃ * F ration 


General Inden. 


yariation of the Needle, what and when $3.60.90g-247” 
Pani male of Hope by A TREE 

Varniſh made of Lack, where, S. 61, 2, , 

pulo b., d. and Trade, O. 399. 400. &. 405. 

2 ſee Buſhes, Corn, Drugs, Dycs,F Bets Roots, 


{ Tres, Weeds, Trade-winds, W. I7, 5 Breezes, 34 c 


101, 4, 5. Barlaventa-fleets coaſting it, 
G. Alta Vela, its Winds, W. 35. 


4 Venemous Creatures, ſee Centipees, wrt "(Beall kgs) 
Guano, Snakes. Fruit, Fins, Bones, Cc. EY * 5 
Ls Vera (run, ſee (res. . 


C. Verd, Winds near i W. 7.5. "+ I ** 
C. Verd Illes, their Pr _ , Portugueſe, &e, d. a 70 to "oF" 
Pulo Verero, d. S. 157 | 4 
Verina, its excellent Tobacco, O, 6 3s a 
Vermine of Negroes and Indians, how bred, O. "FR 1 
Veſſels to hold ids, c. O. 2. 10, 6. 3294. 418. 490. C. 115. {ee 
. Bambo's bollow Bas ets rr inets, Calabaſh, (hinam- box, 
q Cups, Earthen-waze, Jars, Ladles, Spoons, Fox e te 
| Boats, Canoa's, Shipping, * 
4 Vice, Smiths, none us d, where, O. . | 
ö Villages, tax'd to prope Soldiers, W $. 71. how ſeated, 
a 11 


built, Cc. ſee Towns | 
# Viätvalling houſes or Inns N 8. 100. 
, St, Vincent I. of the carihbees, Cie. 1 9 
| St. Yincent I. of the c. Verde, Q.77, ', . 
a Vines, Vine: yards, where, O. 532, f. ſee ape · tree, Wine. 
. Wild Vine, 2 Leaves for Ulcers, where, Q. 446. 
i Vinello's, Plant and „ cur ing of . 130 en where 
a o be had. ah 126.6234, 8058 63, Cold K. v. 
f ua, us . * wh, 3 3 O 
, Winds, 530. Tades, By i I — 1 
ö Lirnum Vita, where, O Sts "pI 4: IN 
x " Ulcers, Cure for Ford. C. tf 
) K. de 85 C. is. "fre dure. 
, Vnger a Title (probab y) at . 8. 81. * 


dice, deep in the Throat, Where, O. 466, "ue 
. Volcans, their Eruptions De p8 with h Storms, 0. 225. 
N throw out Pumice-ſtones, 230. ſec, 
"on Vejo,d.118.9.2 16. 2 Polcans of Colima og Guatimala Len. 


8 Cours, See Dam 5 Drake, de .Queſne. Glaniss s 


* 


Anvil, Bande 2 Belg, 59s LEP 1 55 ils; 6 fee Ads, 

Eob-Bricks, Broom, 9977 hairs, t 
ammacks, Hives, 1 12 1a DT 5, Ba 2 
2 3 


. Ius, Paper, — Picker Pictures, Planks 
9 * 


Gentral Index: 


2 Scales, Thongs, Thread, Vices. See Boats, Canoa's, Cloaths, 


iſhung-Ipſtruments Lacker-ware, Muſical- Inftraments Or- 
— almeto- bas, Shipping, Weapons. 


Vulgar Errors, ſee Miſtakes, 


W Ar the Iten, ids O. 15. and his Return 
and painted, 40. his Book referr d to, 
24, 151. 


Malle, the Devil ſo call'd by the Moskito-men, O. 9. 
w -Canes, whence, S. 178. 167. ſee Canes. Cacao-walks, 
C.111,2 4.119. ſee Cacao,(and of Plantains) Plantains plantation. 
walk what and where, O. 140. n 411. C. 45+ 115. 127. 
lng War, Bird, where, W. 66. and d. ſee 
Sibbel de Wards (Sebald de Waerdts) Iſles, d. 8.80, 80, I. 
Wares, ſee Earthen, Lacker, Manufactures. 
Warner's cauling a Breach with the Caribbee- Indians, C. 6. 
W arree, wild Hog, where, O. 9. 39. 169. C. 59. 95. 
Wars among E. Indians, O. 321. 4 444. 8. 21. 67,72, g. 103, 
6, 4, 4, 5, 8. 176. ſee Fi Sheng 
2 health, plea ure, or Religion, where, 0.322,9.330, 
343- W. 7 148. 180. 
atch kept in Streets, d. S. 77, 8. on Coaſts, ſee Look-outs. 
Water,freſh,for Ships, &c. where, O. 49. 50, 3. 101. 110 to ;. 
12 1. 132, 4. 6. 141. 159. 169. 172, 4, 7. 188. 198, 9. 204. 212, 3,8, 
232, 3, 4. 241,2,4,9. 254,5,8.268.,274,7. 347. 379. 380, 2. 393, 4 
8, 9. 401. 416. 426. 436. 443. 472, 8. 4824490. 5625.8. 4. 5+ 123, 4 
1 56,7, g. 164. 171, 4. C. — 9. 32, J. 42, 4. 50, 3. 109. 118. W. 46. 
56. 109. Where none, O 49. 50. 81. 97. 141. C. 23,9 30. 44, 5, 
ſce Rivers. none but by digging Wells in the Sand.0.463,7.(Salt, 
if 7 Ps —.— Fo. 118. Bal in the Dry Seaſon, O. 258. 2 
C, 53. how I 11. 56. 77. 84. where gone then, O. 95, 6. 
22 198. 394, 8. S. z5. taken up freſh at Sea, O. 42. 8. 156. to de 
done cautiouſly, 157. Jars of it carried on Bark-logs, Q. 142, 3. 2 
valuable Commodity, 144, 4. the common Drink of Indians, 431. 


Priſoners confin'd to it, S. 78. ſwampy and flooded waters unwhol- , 


ſome, 2 524. turning black in the Cask, and heated with the 


furnes of Pepper, 52 . periſh, where, 53. Wa- 
ter breedin ; 2 in 90. and Ship-Worms 
(brackiſh) O. 363. 63. Pic 3 359. Bitter- waters, Trial by 
them i Guints, S. 83. f. 

Waves, rolling one Way, and Current underneath a contrary, 
W. 106. ſet See. 

Bees-wax, NAY and where, O. n d 31 C 113. 

Pele May, O. 499. 4 4. S. n 

Weapons, and where us' 8. 70, 113 176, W. 108. ſee ar 
rows, Bows, Creflets, Curtana's, Guns, Lancs. 8 ars, Sword. 

Wears to keep Turtle, where, O. 106. to catch. * 465. 


eather, 


( 


hy, 
8 


General Index. 
Weather,wet, ry fair hot, cold, what and where, d. profeſſed- 


W. 70 to 88. 6. 7. 8. ie 20,2,2,7. Ix IN ed 2 
175,8. 66,8, 554 O. 94, 5. 1186 21,2 5 148, 9. C. 
ſcatter *4 Obſervations or I nces c it, 4+ 1 2445 


31,9. * 79. 315. 94,5. 108. 111. 13 1. 103. 57. 212, * 
225. 230, 2, 3, 8. 242.251, 5. 261,7. 27481, 3,5. 297. 306. 347, 8. 
360. 378. 385. 399. 400, 5. 413,5,6. 420. 437,8. 459- bo. 493 
to 9. 502,4. 529. 530. 544. 8. 16. 62. 90. 109. 177. 180. C. 9. 22. 
33.41.79. 129. flattering Weather preſaging Storms, W. 68. O. 
413. ſee Storms. Moſtſtormy at N. or F. Moon, 416. ſce Moon. 
Les Rains, Seaſons, Winds. | 
ee > Chick-weed,Gramadael, 
„none in cep 93. ce *W 
on Moſs, Purſlain, Th Thie. , 

Weights of Achin, S. 132. 

Wells dng ang in Sand, wikee. 463, 7. Salt, if deep, C. 30. 118. 

Well-Boat faſhion'd Jonks, d. O. 412, 3 

The Weſt Coaſt, that of Sumatra 10 ealrd, O. 476. its 'Papper, 
& 182, Iſlands Uying off it, &c, ſee Sumatra. 

Weſterly-wind Seaſon, ſee Winds ſhifti 

Wheat, where growing, O. 532. Indian, ſee Klaixe. See Flowen 
Guinea-Corn. 

Whip-Ray, fiſh, two 2 of it, d. 73. ſee Ray. 

White Cacao, or Spuma, d 111. 

White Cock, a ſee for a ſtrange Cure, C. 91. 

White Lillies, Where, C. 89. 

Wigeon, Birds, where, S. 26. 

Wild buſh-men, Negroes, d. and where, W. 108. 

Winds Variable, ſomew hat without the Tropicks and Polar, W. 2 — 
C. 126. O. 70. 81, 2, 3. 245. 351. 526, 8. 330. 544. Stated, in and 
near the Torrid Zone : Trade-winds, d. W. I. 2. 26. 31. 90.100,3,6. 
True Or General at Sea, d. profeſſedly, 2 to 11, onal Obſerva- 
ms Neri 32445; 55,6. $1. 103,4. 3 555. . 

7 3,6. 290, 18. 309. 351. 549. C. 9. 21. 41. 126. C 

ing. 165 22 , 4. este W. 12 to 6. oc a; PO 
D 8. n 9. 7.0. 2. 3. 4. 6. * too. 110, I, 9. 13 1, 2,3, 9.142, 
25 V 172, 4. 20, 2.239. 267. 274, 1 Shifting, d. pro- 
teſſedly, W. 17 to 25. occaſionally, 15. 72.0. ere: 186.198, 9. 
7 4 442, 3, 6. 3 their Benefit, Sc. d. W. 21 to 5. 107 
(ſt ormy Monſoons, d. 72 tO 5. O. 322. RO tO 9. ſee Storms ) 
N. E. Monſoon, O. 303. d. 321,3.370,8,9-381,3,9. 399. 437.481,7,8. 
a S. II, 62. 104. 179. S. W. Monſoon, S. 11.0 * *y 6. d. 3 
346, 7,8. 353,47. 399. 401, 5. 413, 7. 420.4378 9. 481,78. 490, 
3 to 9. 775. (Weſterly-wind salon in the W. Indies, d. W. 17, 
8, 9. 101, 2. O. 38, 9. 44.) Dubious, Irregular, Stormy, & c. 405, 6. 
413, 4,5. 43 7. 448. 451, 3. 458, 9. 461, z. 472, 3, f. 504 ·S.4.3 6.15577. 
159. 170%. C. 23,8,9. 36, — Cgunter-wands, O. 3 51. * 15 


125171 1 g. 41. $. n 
to 42. W. J. 8. rs, 5. 20,4, 


>.6, 1.19. e 7186. 201, 9.218, 6,7, 251, 

277 45 2.7. 375 £77 2h0. 2 1.348, 450, 1 Jes. 48. & 1 12. 32 105,14, 

250: 170, 7. 180.C 3 v 8.15. $5. Seawi Warm, O. 729. bn 
bid 4.2. C. 8. Ne cold whiffling winds 


e 5 0.41 2 Spouts, 45 1, 2, 3. Teng 
1 5 Storms, Eddy 15 otro contrary 82 Tome 
Wind 20d Seariſe and fall together, 5.31. Scabby | Winds, 63. ſee (a. 
rhagena- Br. Elephanta Hlarmet ans N erreno's, Summa ſenta-N. 
indows, what and where, 8 43. 172. O. 335. | 
Wine made, what hat and where, 0.74. 132. and a Commodity, 
141, 3, 5. 170. 194, 6. 214. ſee Wines, P wine, 

Wives, plurality of them, O. 334.455. $14.5. 50.68. W. 11. 
where but one, O. 9. 433. bo ught of their Parents, S. 30. W. 111, 
—— „ C. 114. proſtituted by their Husbands, O. 395. {cc 

proſlitutes. Allowed free Converſation with Strangers, 
327.3 155 8. ſee avillies, 1 with their Husbands, 433. 
inffuence over them, 13. 1 ren 431. N. 110. of Princes, 
S. 67, 8. O. 335. J "Fold b cir Husbands, S. 50. gam d away, 
42. ſee Manners, Marriage, Women. 

Old- Wives, Fiſh, Where, S. 128. 

Women, reſpe& ſhewn them, D. 100. „ abused. 161. ee 7 

Trade, 51, 2. 2 8 „327, ſee Pagallies ; civil io 2 

D 
15 


them, 2 433. begging 9 "Natural Aﬀedion,&. 433, 3 
250. C. 115. Pro * O. 365. 395. S. 13. 59, 1. Dancing We- 
men. 145. O. 340,1 Tea, Q. 409. S. 3 1. Mone 7 5 th 
60, 885 tengas all. omen Slaves, 146. Perſons d.C.115, ſe 
B beach 905,0 O. 32. 427. W. 111. (ee Cloth, Ornz 
mebts. Loye o iner, O, 1 3. lec Wie, e * Feet, $274 
42h, and large 2 1577 "Be nan 


ey A BE $97) in Campe _ 5 eee | - 
N. Wood to tor F vel FO &c. ;wher,0 
13 _ 21, ny 58. — 112. 125. 160, 262, 3 4 7. 1747 7, &. 198, ] 


F205. 211, 6, 8. 2301,29. 240, 9. 2 50, , 355 £0 8. 263, 9. N 
251. 309. 331.447. 378,9. 380, 1, 4,1, 393 402,6. 42 1. 442, * 
4714463. 472,8. 489, 19.20, D 164173411. 

1,0,14-30.2,4. ( ep i in then) 7. (Ships lodg'd there b) 
Storms, W. 70. C. ) 97 55 111.2. We. 56.109. none, O. 10 106. C 
45. No Tiees. Wood far Dyins,C.57.8. ſee Dycs.Belt tor Lacker- 

re, & 61, 2, 4. ſee Lack. Drife-wood, f. O. 230. | 

"Wot lice or white Ants, where, S. 227. 

_ Woeders, his Eſcape from the” "Spaniards, C. 19. 

Words, Names, Exotick, of Indians Negroes Sc. O. 9. 143. 327. 
8. 359,389-391. 409.419-431 469.478. (479. ſee Language) 458, 9. 
S 7,8. 513, 4, 5. 336, 7. 8.3.8. 31. 56.8.3. 32,8. 132, 8.17 13.9 

1 


: World, 


General hides: 
Working, ſee Log wood - cutting. Work-houſes unhealthy.S.62. 
World, foe Globe - 5 55 | 2 
Worms, in hides, C. 88. breeding in Mens Legs, &c. 89. d. and 
Cure, 90, 1. Silk- worms, where, 5. 25. Ship - worms, where bred, 

Hurt and Remed „O. 362, 3. | 7 
Worm: ſeed, a F S 91. and whence, 64. 
Worſhip (Mahometan) alike in the E. and -L W. 55. what at 
Nagin 5.57.8. ſee Idolatry. See Religion, Idolatry, Mahomet aniſm. 
ound of Amputations, how cur d, S. 139. 140. 
, Wrecks, what and where,O.50. 134.148.405,6.S. 27,8. C. 62,3. 
W. 63, 9. 70. Ship-wreckt 2255 kept, where, S. 7. 8. 


Ams, Roots, where, O. 9. 12,4, 8, 9.22.46, 8. 75. 141, 151.3 1m 
426. 433, J, 7. 544+ 546: S. 22. 93. 126. 18 1. C. 9. none, O. 
480. 464, 6 1 \ 
Yards of Ships, Timber fit for them, where, O. 3 94.5. 171, 2. 
Year,Seaſons of it where diſtinguiſh'd into Wet and Dry, W. 2. 
8. 31, 2. New. year, when it Begins, and New- years Feaſt at Ten- 
quin, 53. ſee Day, Time. * 
No R. not perennial, O. 95. S. 35. 
Tucat an, (ee Fucatan, * 
Tunam ( Junan) Province of 2 Site and Commodities. S.s4 


— 


Eliſeo ( Xaliſee ) Hill, 4. G. 267. 
in rerrid, its Seaſons beſt diſtingniſh'd into Wet and 
Dry, S. 32. W. z. yet the Weather various, even in the ſame 


Latitudes, 77, Sc. greateſt Heat there, where and why, S. 32, 3. 
the Cauſe of Land Floods there, and Nile's overficwing. 34, 4- 
Rivers made by the Floods only, ib. Weather, and Winds 
there, Storms, "Tides, and Currents, fee the Scheme, W. 1. fee 
Equator, Oaks, Tropicks, Tropick-Birds. 


BOOKS printed for, and ſold by James 
Knapton, at the Crown in St. Pauls 
Church Tard. ; 


A2 Voyage Round the World. Deſcribing particularly, 
the Ithmus of America, ſeveral Coaſts and Iflands in the He- 
Indies, the Iſles of (ape Verd, the Paſſage by Terra del Fuego, the 
South Sea Coaſts of chili, Pers, and Mexico; the Iles of Guam one 
of the Ladrones, Mindanao and other Phillippine and Faſt-India 
Iſlands near Cambodia China, Formoſa, Luconia, cel abes, &c. New Nol land, 
*umatra;Nicobar Iſles; the Cape of good Hope, and Santa Hel lena. 3 

* | (e] z0ik, 


A Catalogue of Books. 
Soil, Rivers, Harbours, Plants, Fruits, Animals, and Inhabitants 
Their Cuſtoms, 3 Government, Trade, &c. By Willian 
Dampier, Vol. the Firſt. Illuſtrated with particular Maps and 
Draughts. The Fifth Edition, Corrected. N | 

A Voyage to New-Holland, &c. In the Year 1699. Wherein 
are acſcrib, the Canary-Iflands, the Iſles of Mayo and St. Fago, 
The Bay of All Saints, with the Forts and Town of Bahia in 
Braſil. Cape Salvadore. The Winds on the Brafilian Coaſt. 4. 
broblo-Shoals. A Table of all the Fariations obſerv'd in this 
Voyage, Occurrences near the Caps of 
to New-Holl/and, Shark's Bay. The Iſles and Coaſt, &c. of News 
Holland, Their Inhabitants, Manners, Cuſtoms, Trade, Cr. 
Their Harbors, Soil, Beaſts, Birds, Fiſh, Sc. Trees, Plants, 
Fruits, &c. Illuſtrated with ſeveral Maps and Draughts; alſo 
divers Birds, Fiſhes, and Plants, not found in this Part of the 


World, curiouſly Engraven on Copper Plates. Vol. III. By 
Captain William Dampier. » Price 35. 6 d. 


A new Voyage and Deſcription of the Iſchmus of America. Gt- 


Ying an Account of the Author's Abode there, the Form and Make gf 
the country, the Coaſts, Hills, Rivers, & c. Woods, Soil, Weather, &c. 
Trees, Fruit, Beaſts, Birds, Fiſh, &c. The Indian Inhabitants, 
their Features, Complexion, &. their Manners, Cuſtoms, Em- 
ployments, Marriages, Feaſts, Hunting, Computation, Langu- 
age, &c. With Kemarkable Occurrences in the 1South-Sea and 
elſewhere. . By Lionel Wafer. The Second Edition. Y 
added, the Nacwral Hiſtory of thoſe Parts, Nu lbs 
Royal Society: And Davis's Expedition to he B n= 
1702, IIluſtrated with ſeveral Copper-Platts +. +# 

A Collection of Original Voyages: Cont ning,” 1. Cap 
Cowley's Voyages Round the Globe. 2. Captain 
over the Iſthmus of Darien, and Expedition into thE*South Seas, 
Written by himſelf. 3. Capt. Wood's Voyages through the 
Streights of Magellam. 4. Mr. Robert's Adventures among the 
Co ſairs of the Levaut, his Account of their way of Living, De- 
icription of the Archipelago Iſlands, taking: of Scio, &c, Illuſtra· 
ted with ſeveral Maps and Draught. Publiſhed by Captain 
William Hach, Price 3 96 d. . 

A Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes of God: More 

articularly in Anſwer to Mr. Hobbs, Spinoza, and their Followers. 
herein the Notion o: Liberty 1s ſtated, and the Poſſibility and 
Ce1tainty of it proved, in 9 to Neceſſity and Fate. 
Being Eight SERMONS preach'd at the Cathedrah Church of 
St. Paul, in the Year, 1704. at the Lecture founded by the Ho- 
nonrable Robert Boyle EIq; By Samuel Clarke, M. A. Chaplain to 


the Right keverend Father in God John, Lord Bühop of 


＋ 


Norwich, > gl 
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Good = The Courſe 
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' A Catalogue of Books, 
Jacobi Rohaulti Phyſica. Latine yertit,recenſuit,& uberiori 
1 Annotationibus ex illuſtriſſimi 1ſaaici Newtons Poeten, 
maximam partem hauſtis, amplificavit & ornayit Samael Clarke, 
A.M. Admodum Reverendo in Chriſto patri, Icanm Epiſcopo 
Norvicenſi, a Sacris Domeſhcis. Accedunt etiam in hac ſecnnda 
Editione, novæ al Tabulz zri ingiſæ. Don Price's 5. 
The Artificial Clock-Maker. A Treatiſe of Watch and Clock- 
work. Wherein the Art of Calculating Numbers for-molt ſorts 
of Movements is explained, to the Capacity of the Ur 
Alſo, the Hiſtory of Watch-and Clock-work, both Ancient 
Modern. With other Uſetul Matters never before Publiſhed. 
The Second Edition Enlarged. To which is added a 1 0 
ment, containing. 1. The Anatomy of a Watch and Clock 
2. Monſieur Romer's Satellite Inſtrument, with Obſervations con-. 
cerning the Calculation of the Eclipſes of Jupiters Satellit 
and to find the Longitude by them. 3. A nice way to corr 
Pendulum Watches. 4. Mr. Flamfteed's Equation Tables. 5, To 
find a Meridian-Line, for the Governing of Watches, and other 
Uſes. 6. To make a Teleſcope to keep a Watch by the fixed Stars. 
By V. D. M. A. Price 15, 6d, 225 i 
Mr. Wingate's Arithmetick: 2 a plain and familiar 
ethod for attaining the Knowledge and practice of Common 
ithmetick. Compoſed by Elmo Wingate of Gras. Inn, Eſq; 
kn n his Requeſt Enlarged in his Lite-Time, alſo ſince his 
ale carefully Reviſed and much Improved, as will appear 
by the -Preface and Table of Contents. By John Kerſey, late 
eacher of the Mathemaricks : The Eleventh Edition. With a 
new Supplement, of eaſie Contractions in the neceſſary Parts of 
Arithmetick, uſeful Tables of Intereſt and Flemiſh Exchanges, 
as alſo Practical Menſuration. By George Shelley, Writing-Ma 
at the Hand and Pen in Warwick Lane, near St. Pauls. Price 4 5. 
 Diflionarium Sacrum ſeu Religioſum. A Dictionary of all Religions, 
Ancient and Modern; whether ems, Pagan, Chriſtian or Mabomet an. 
More par icularly comprehending, I. The Lives and Doctrines 
of the Authors and Propagators, II. The reſpective Diviſions 
Sects and Hereſics, III. Not only the true, but falſe Objects of 
Worſhip, ſuch as Heathen Gods, Idols, Cc. IV, The various 
Ways and Places of Adoration. V. Al Religious Orders and 
ommunities, VI. Sacred Rites, Utenſils and Feſtivals. VII. Di- 
ſtinct Offices and Functions. VIII. Rules, Cuſtoms, Ceremagies, 
Ee. Far as 0675-2 en ts 
The Surgeon's Aſſiſtant. In which is plainly diſcoyered the 
tme Origin of moſt Diſeaſes. Treating particularly of the * 
French pox, Leproſie, &c, Of the Biting of mad Dogs, and 
ent mous Creatures. Alſo a Compleat Treatiſe of Cancers and 
Gangreens. With an Enquiry whether they have any Alliance 
with Contagions Diſeaſes: Their moſt eaſie and Hoody Method 
of Cure. With diyers approved | Receipts By John . pa 
IM: 4,5 | ; e „ © "op worn 
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1 „A Cagi of Books, * . © 
Sworn Surgeon in Ordinary to his late moſt Excellent Maxi 
King Wil am III. late Senior Surgeon of St. .Zhomas's Hoſp: 

pital in Southwark, er 

The Government of the Paſſions, according to the! Rules of 

j * Religion, viz. _— * Defire, Eſchewing 

Ope, alr, Fear, 2 5 ight and Sorrow. The , 
cond Kaen. #1 — Tr 3 af 

A New Method of Cuting all ſorts ef Fevers, without taking 
any thing by the Mouth. ng a new Preſcription for givi 
the Bark in Clyſter. Whereby all the Inconveniences of adm 
niftring it in any other Form are ayorded ; and a more ſpeedy, 

- ceftain Care is obtained. Writ by A. Hel ver, M. D. Se. 

rt Price 11 5. 8 ba n 5 K 
A Diſcourſe upon Grants and Reſumptions - Show o our 

Anceſtors have proceeded with ſuch Miniſters as have procured 

to themſelves Grants of the Crown- Revenue; and that the for- 

feited Eſtates ought to be applied towards the er of the 

Publick Debts. By the Author of, The Eſſay on Ways and Mean. 

Three Practical Eſſays, viz. On Baptiſm, Confirmation and Repen- 

tance, Containing Inſtructions for a Holy Life: With Earneſt 

Exhortations, eſpecially to young Prices, drawn from the Con- 

ſideration of the Severity of the Diſcipline of the Primitive 

Church. By Samuel Clark, M. A. Chaplain to the Right Reve- 

rend Father in God, Jobn, Lord Biſhop of Norwich, and Fellow 

of Caius College in Cambridge. r ; 

The Godfathers Advice to his Son: Shewing the * 

performing the Baptiſmal Vow, and the OLI of neg] ing 

it. With general Ioſtructions to young ons to lead a Reli 

tons Life, and 281 75 them for their Conffrmation, and wor- 
thy Receiving of the Bleſſed Sacrament. Very — for ba- 
rents, & c. to give their Children, ox others committed to their 

Care. By John Birbet. Vicar of Milford and Hordle in Hampſpire. 

The Second Edition, with a Preface. Price 3 d. 100 for 205. 

Some Reflections on that part of a Book called Amyntor : Or, 

The Defence of M#{ton's Life, which relates to the Writings of 

the Primitive Fathers, and the Canon of the New Teſtament. 1» 

4 Letter to a Friend. 89. AED - 
Dr. Sydenham's Praliſce of Phyfick, faithfully tranſlated into 
Engliſh, with large Annotations, Animadverſions, and practical 
Obſervations on the ſame. By . Salmon, M. D. Twelves. 
The Penitent, Or Entertainments for Lent, Written in French 
by R. F. N. cauſin, and cena erg Engliſh by Sir B. B. Tenth 
Edition. To which is added Teveral Sculptures. _ 

The Memoirs of Monſieur Pontis, who ſeryed in the French 

Armies 56 Years. Tranſlated by Charles cotton Eſq; F 0110. 


_ © Where may be had all Modern Plays. 
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